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4914. Adler, A. Individual psychology and 
mental psychology. Character & Personality, 1933, 1, 
265-—267.—“For individual psychology the past life 
of the individual and any interruptions it may have 
suffered become the central point of investigation. 

Experiments can provide good results for stu- 
dents trained in individu al psychology, and that not 
only with regard to the characterological level of a 
group; they also allow them to understand the indi- 
vidual, since the results which have been reached can 
be further tested. It is possible to demonstrate that 
they agree with other forms of expression and with the 
individual personality, as well as to determine the 
unvarying distance from the ideal social feeling.’’— 
M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


4915. [Anon.] Arbeiten aus dem en 
Institut der Universitét Miinchen. (Studies 
from the Psychological Institute of the University 
of Munich. III.) Munich: Univ. of Munich, 1932.— 
A collection of reprints, abstracted as follows: Pauli, 
VII: 5127; Schmeckebier, VI: 4254; Pauli, VI: 4707; 
Wenzl, VI: 4710; Port, VII: 5044; Fischer, VII: 
4927; Lang, VII: 5384; Mayer, VII: 5122; and a 
review by Wenzl, unabstracted. An index to Bde. 
1-10 and Ergbde. 1-9 (1916-1929) is included in the 
volume.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4916. [Anon.] Rheinisches Provinzial-Institut 
fiir Arbeits- und Berufsforsch (Rhenish Pro- 
vincial Institute for industry and the professions. ) 
Diisseldorfer Mitt., 1931, 3, 1-123.—A collection of 
articles, most of which are anonymous. There is a 
discussion of the following topics: the work of the 
Institute; psychotechnical tests (written); the meth- 
odology of the completion test (Miiller’s method, 
dividing the text into increasingly difficult parts and 
having subjects count the different kinds of words— 
correlation with IQ .95); drawing under an immovable 
stylus (with simple instructions and then with instruc- 
tions stressing accuracy—test not recommended); 
evaluation of psychological studies; the eidetic phe- 
nomenon; the application of psychotechnical tests of 
aptitudes; exchange of results in research.—M. G. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


4917. Bechterev, V. M. General principles of 
human refi : an introduction to the objective 
study of ty. (Trans. by E. & W. Murphy.) 
New York: Int. Publishers, 1933. Pp. 467. $5.00.— 
This translation from the fourth Russian edition 
(1928) includes also a 15-page biographical sketch 
of Bekhterev. The volume is devoted to a general 
discussion of reflexology and its interpretation of 
human behavior. The bibliography lists 135 titles 
by Bekhterev.—W. S. Hunter ( ). 


4918. Beck, L. F. A reset dial for chronoscopes. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 519-521.—Description 
of a dial for a chronoscope which can be so adjusted 
at the beginning of each triaJ that the time can be 
read directly, without particularly noting the starting 
point.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4919. Bell, W. The Seashore serial discrimeter 
and its application to iting ability. Aust. J. 
Psychol., 1931, 9, 69-71.—A pierced screen behind 
which a disk revolves governs the appearance of one 
of several letters which act as stimuli for ‘different 
reactions. Every error is shown'by a loss of time, and 
the total time to complete a series of reactions is the 
measure used. The test makes possible the study of 
speed of reaction, learning, mental and . muscular 
fatigue, attention, and distraction. A correlation of 
52 was obtained with typewriting scores. The 
author suggests the use of the test in the selection of 
typists and other employees. will. G. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

4920. Benedek, L. Elntki sangutyits, (Opening 
address.) Magyar Psychol. Sz¢mle; 1932, 5, 1-14.— 
Presidential address at the opening of the meeting 
of the Hungarian Psychological Association, April 2, 
1932. The general economic and social situation with 
some of its psychiatric implications is discussed.— 
D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

4921. Boda, I. waisig 6s lélektan. (World 
crisis and psychology Magyar Psychol. Szemie, 
1932, 5, 33-40. The yearly report of the secretary 
of the Hungarian Psychological | Association. The 
report is introduced with a discussion of science in 
general and psychology in particular'in relation to 
the general cultural situation. The rest is a descrip- 
tion of the activities of the Association for the year 
1931.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

4922. Brecher, E. M. Discussion: Conatus in 
Spinoza’s Ethics. Psychol. Rev., 1933, 40, 388-390.— 
Quotations from Spinoza’s writings are given in 
support of the proposition that “in the concepts of 
libido (which is the meaning of the conatus), of the 
unconscious, of the functional norm, of association and 
transference, of cure through self-knowledge, and of 
sublimation, Spinoza anticipated Freud, and can be 
called an early psychoanalyst. Puen A 6. Bills (Chi- 
cago). 

4923. Briick, M. Uber das Verhiltnis' Edmund 
Husserls zu Franz Brentano vornehmlich mit Rtick- 
sicht auf Brentanos Psychologie. (The relation of 
Edmund Husserl to Franz Brentano, with a special 
survey of Brentano’s psychology.) Wirzburg: 
Triltsch, 1933. Pp. 118. RM. 3.60.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

4924. Chiavacci, G.. Illusione e realta: Saggio di 
filosofia come educazione. (Illusions and reality. 
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4925-4932 


Essay on pa y as education.) Firenze: La 
Nuova Italia, 1932. Pp. 284.—The author posits 
fundamental problems of life, the intellect, and the 
universe from a point of view which is at once a 
development and a discussion of the realistic idealism 
of G. Gentile. For the author the real dialectic about 
the intellect is not between its existence and non- 
existence but between illusion and reality. Action 
which has no duration and which at each instant 
renews itself is subject and object at once, but accord- 
ing to the author it is a fault of idealism to posit this 
identity, which is peculiar to the act also in the 
correlative knowledge, provoking thus the illusion 
of having solved the problem of things. Only in the 
conception of the mind asa free development may one 
conceive an education; it is seen then that we are 
not able to distinguish the actual process of mind 
from the educative act. The process of mind tends 
to the realization of the unity of mind; that is to say, 
the mind is the creator of itself. The assertion of 
idealism of the unity between the master and the 
scholar is true if one considers it as the expression 
of the immanent end of education. Two persons are 
described, or rather, two aspects of persons. Educa- 
tion is the mind which makes itself; the quality of the 
master is not relative to a special profession, but is a 
character peculiar to those who live a true life. The 
author posits the difference between the master and 
what he calls the professional saint, who may not be 
able to live his real life and who gives simply an 
illusion. As a development of his point of view the 
author declares among other things the necessity of 
stating problems of culture and of ethics in such a 
form that they may be had by the students, by the 
children; and the necessity of respecting spontaneity 
of mind of a sincere sort, contrary to the exhibition 
of the internal self brought about by certain methods 
of modern education.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


4925. Claparéde, BE. Causeries ques. 
(Psychological chats.) Geneva: 1933. Pp. 72.—A 
review of 13 pepular articles published in a daily 
paper. Of these may be mentioned: (1) La Cécité 
Mentale Affective (Affective mind-blindness): The 
mind does not see that which is not in harmony with 
its desires; this mental blindness is a defense reaction. 
People are blind to the qualities of others, and blind 
also to their own faults. This is a serious cause of 
misunderstanding among nations and among men. 
(2) De la Diversité des Univers (The diversity of 
universes): There are as many different universes as 
there are individuals. The universe of an animal is 
not the same as that of a man. This diversity of 
universes is also a cause of conflicts. Whether the 
social life, the national life, or the international life 
is concerned, to take account of the variety of our 
universes is, if not to suppress conflicts, at least to 
prepare to the maximum for their peaceful solution.— 
M. R. Lambercier (Geneva). 


4926. D(allenbach), K. M. The 
meeting of the Society of ental 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 539.—The 29th annual 
meeting of the experimental psychologists was held on 
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April 12-13 at the University of Pennsylvania.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 
Wilhelm Wundt. 


4927. Fischer, A. Der Philosoph 

Zum 100. Geburtstag am 16. 1932. (The 
philosopher Wilhelm Wundt. On the hundredth 
anniversary of his birth, August 16th, 1932.) Zsch. 
f. pad. Psychol., 1932, 33, 353-365.—An appreciation 
of Wundt’s work, with special reference to his con- 
tributions to the various philosophical disciplines.— 
R. B. MacLeod (Cornell). 


4928. Forbes, T. W. The Hathaway galvanic 
——— as an instrument of research. Amer. J. 

$ ., 1933, 45, 502—511.—It is demonstrated that, 
although the Hathaway instrument is valuable as a 
demonstration apparatus, it is to be criticized as an 
instrument of research because of fluctuations in its 
performance.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

4929. Gibson, J. John Locke; annual lecture on 
a master mind. (Henriette Hertz Trust of British 
Academy, 1933.) New York: Oxford, 1933. Pp. 25. 
$0.45.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4930. Grindley,G.C. Anew form of tachistoscope. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1933, 23, 405-407.—A simple and 
easily constructed form of tachistoscope is described 
in which (1) the figure to be exposed can be drawn 
on a card, without the necessity of making a lantern 
slide, (2) the whole of the figure appears together at 
the beginning of the exposure and disappears ther 
at the end, without any visible movement of a shutter 
across the figure, (3) the observer's eye is correctly 
focused when the figure appears, (4) the brightness 
of the pre-exposure field can be made equal to that 
of the ground upon which the figure appears, and 
(5) the length of the exposure can be varied over a 
fairly wide range—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 

4931. Hanselmann, H. Arthur Wreschner. Arch. 
f. d. ges. Psychol., 1933, 88, 1-6.—Biographical sketch 
and appreciation of Wreschner, who died on Sept. 5, 
1932, at Zirich. He was born in Breslau, July 9, 
1866, and received his Ph.D. degree in 1891 from 
Berlin, followed by the M.D. from Giessen. In 1900 
he was called to Zirich by Meumann to take over 
work in the history of philosophy and in percnoogy: 
particularly experimental _paychology. n 1903 he 
went to the Technische Hochschule in Zirich in a 
similar capacity, and he remained there to the end of 
his life. A bibliography of 12 titles concludes the 
article.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

of knowl 


4932. Kamiat, A. H. The 
J. Phil., 1933, 30, 346-354.—If epistemology begins 
by positing two terms, man and the universe, it finds 
insoluble problems in relating the two. This is the 
case whether it assumes mind to be outside the uni- 
verse (dualism), or within the universe and identical 
with certain aspects of it (monistic idealism), or an 
instrument of adaptation (naturalism, etc.). If, 
however, we commence by taking the fact of knowl- 
edge as a datum, we may proceed to investigate the 
knowledge relation. The problem will not be whether 
knowledge is possible, but how much the mind knows, 
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how much it-can know, and how it can avoid knowing. 
We assume as a wo postulate that “‘the knowl- 
edge-relation is a unifying relation, the knower and 
the | known being one, not in the idealistic sense, but 
in this sense, that they enter into a higher unity that 
comprehends them both.”’ This unity is actualized 
with every cognitive act, and is potential in the nature 
of the knower and the objects of possible knowledge. 
It is, in fact, a “manifestation of the integrative 
principle of the universe itself."—E. T. Mitchell 
(Texas). 


4933. Kantor, J. R. Im defense of stimulus- 
mse psychology. Psychol. Rev., 1933, 40, 324- 
336.—The stimulus-response concept is an essential 
feature of experimental chology, for both the 
mentalistic and the behavioristic approach. Its chief 
enemies, the dynamic psychologists, and the con- 
figurationists, are only attacking a faulty conception 
of ‘‘stimulus.”” A more adequate analysis shows four 
uses of stimulus: (1) as object or situation, (2) as 
physiological excitant, e.g. light wave, (3) as occasion, 
Le, internal drives or biological needs, and (4) as 
organismic functions. The last meaning, favored by 
the author, assumes that the stimulus is a functional 
affair analyzed out of the psychological situation. The 
concept of response also is variously interpreted to 
mean (1) mental reaction, (2) neural process, (3) mus- 
cular or glandular reaction, (4) complete body action, 
i.e. a total prsathiperseen Ae! bers ov configuration, 
and (5) a phase of psychological interaction. The 
last meaning, favored by the author, denies the 
adequacy of any definition of response in terms of 
crude performance. It is a phase of the stimulus- 
response relationship. Studies of equivalent stimuli 
by Lashley, Kliver, Leeper, etc., demonstrate the 
fact that stimuli cannot be considered in isolation 
from their responses, rather than refuting the stim- 
ulus-response concept as such. Studies of distractors 
also show that a factor can only be defined as a 
distracting stimulus in terms of the response made to 
it, not in terms of itself alone.—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 


4934. Kitson, H. D. Report of the Seventh Inter- 
national Congress on Psychotechnics. J. Appl. 
Psychol., 1931, 15, 593-596.—The meeting was held 
in Moscow, Russia, September 6 to 13, 1931. The 
program was arranged in three divisions, dealing 
respectively with theory of psychotechnics, mathe- 
matical treatment of psychotechnical data, and 
professiography (the study of occupations).—EZ. H. 
Kemp (Clark). 

4935. Klages, L. Vom Wesen Des Bewusstseins. 


(The nature of consciousness.) (3rd ed.) Leipzig: 
Barth, 1933. Pp. 91. RM. 3.—R. R. Willoughby 


(Clark). 

4936. Klemm, O. Bibliographie der deutschen 
und auslindischen Literatur des Jahres 1932 tiber 
Psychologie, ihre Hilfswissenschaften und Grenz- 
gebiete. Deutscher Teil. (Bibliography of German 
and foreign literature for the year 1932 on psychology 


and its auxiliary and neighboring sciences. German 


part.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1933, 128, 391-445. —R. B. 
MacLeod (Cornell). 
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4933-4942 


4937. Lauer, A.R. Improvement and standardiza- 
tion of the pursuitmeter technique. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1933, 45, 512-515.—The author describes an 
apparatus which avoids the difficulties which have 
made results from other pursuitmeters inconsistent.— 
D, E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

Maurice Maeterlinck als 
(Maurice 
aeterlinck as psychical investigator and = 
opher.) Zsch. f. Parapsychol., 1932, 8, 115-133.— 
comparison between Goethe and Maeterlinck : 
suggested, es: lly as regards their contributions to 
science. Although Goethe was but unclearly aware 
of the science to which he contributed, Maeterlinck 
enjoyed a full knowledge of the value which his con- 
tributions to psychic research had. His doctrine was 
that infinity is either nothing or it is the essence of 
happiness itself. Detailed accounts of several Maeter- 
linck essays are given.—W. Nolte (Berlin). 


4939. Miiller-Freienfels, R. Die Kategorien der 
Psychologie. Bemerkungen zu William Sterns ‘‘Per- 
sonalistik.” (The categories of psychology. Remarks 
on William Stern’s personalistic system.) Zsch. f. 
Psychol., 1933, 128, 289-313.—A sketch and apprecia- 
tion of Stern’s psychological system, with special 
reference to the new categories which Stern has intro- 
duced.— R. B. MacLeod (Cornell). 

4940. Myers, C. S. The relation of acts and con- 
tents of consciousness. Brit. J. Psychol., 1933, 23, 
343-351.—Two modes of consciousness can be dis- 
tinguished, acts and contents; there is no evidence 
that one can occur without the other, not even the 
contents at a lower, unconscious spatial level. Self- 
activity is to be regarded as a primary, fundamental, 
directive activity, not as the highest unitary integra- 
tion of lower, originally independent, unconscious 
directive activities. Although primordially all expe- 
rience existed as a modification of the self rather than 
as a presentation to the self, yet rudimentary forms of 
intelligence and meaning (as the consciousness of rela- 
tionships) must also have existed. The contents of 
consciousness developed from these primordial modifi- 
cations of consciousness, and awareness of them 
developed into self-consciousness.—M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge, England). 

4941. Papafava, N. L’attualismo. [la edizione 
de l’Idealismo Assoluto. (Actualism. Second edition 
of Absolute Idealism.) Milan: Athena, 1932. Pp, 165. 
—The author gives us an amplification of his con- 
siderations on contemporary philosophy in general 
and on absolute idealism in particular. He concludes 
that philosophy, as supreme speculation, may pass 
from metaphysics to science or to religion, which is 
adherence to a supernatural revelation. For those 
who consider science insufficient and religion arbitrary, 
the only possible solution is action, the eternal attempt 
to resolve the antinomies which natural knowledge 
has not known how to master.— R. Calabresi (Rome). 

4942. Peterson, J. The 28th —-? of the 
Southern Society for oye ee logy. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 5 39.—The Southern 
Society held its annual meeting at Washington, D. C., 
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on April 14-15, 1933. A statement of a critical nature 
is made regarding each of the papers read.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4943. Pfahler, G. Erbcharakterologie und Jaensch- 
*sche Integrationstypologie: eine Entgegnung. (He- 
redity characterology and the Jaenschian integration 
typology: a reply.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1933, 128, 
355-—390.—The attempt is made to clarify differences 
between Jaensch’s system of typology, as presented 
in his Grundformen menschlichen Seins and elsewhere, 
and Pfahler’s point of view as presented in his Verer- 
bung als Schicksal. Much of the conflict between the 
two systems is attributed to Jaensch’s failure to recog- 
nize five distinctly different concepts included under 
the term integration. In spite of the differences in 
interpretation, however, it is held that both systems 
recognize essentially the same facts.—R. B. MacLeod 
(Cornell). 


4944. Prinzhorn, H. The value and limits of the 
experimental method in psychology. Character & 
Personality, 1933, 1, 251-258.—The limitations of 
experimental psychology begin at the very beginning 
of psychological understanding, which aims at a valid 
and complete understanding of man as a whole and 
all his complexities. Experimentation means the 
testing of functions under artificial and controlled 
conditions. It is suitable where the processes can be 
produced at will, but it is useless for the study of 
unique events, forms and values, and this is the more 
so the greater their spontaneous effect. Experiments 
provide clear results only when mean values are com- 
pared with regard to individual functions or individual 
efficiency. They do not provide a method for manu- 
facturing new knowledge and they give us methods 
only for checking partial knowledge already existing. 
They even allow us to obtain an apparent confirma- 
tion of erroneous beliefs. Therefore, the importance 
of experimentation must diminish the more we study 
the individual as a full personality in his every-day 
surroundings.—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


4945. Rosenzweig, S. The experimental situation 
as a psychological problem. Psychol. Rev., 1933, 40, 
337-354.—An analysis of the difficulties peculiar to 
the psychological experiment, particularly those in- 
herent in the experimental situation. These are: 
(1) Errors of observational attitude (since the subject 
is also often the observer, as in introspective studies). 
(2) Errors of motivational attitude; the subject has 
a mind of his own, and does not merely passively 
cooperate, but is either positiv ely trying to promote 
some result or negatively trying to avoid it. Pride 
and self-justification enter. Of the three grades of 
naiveté on the subject’s part, viz., (a) not knowing 
the experiment is being performed on him, (b) not 
knowing the object of the experiment, and (c) know- 
ing both these things, the first condition is the ideal, 
but other ways of controlling the subject's naiveté are 
suggested, and some common methods of trying to do 
it are criticized as themselves leading to new sources 
of error, such as misleading the subject as to the true 
object of the experiment. (3) Error of personality 
influence; that is, the personality of the experimenter, 


GENERAL 


as a social being, reacts upon the subject, and sugges- 
tions are unconsciously imparted. Either experi- 
menters should be systematically varied or the 
experimenter should be absent from the room.— A. G. 
Bills (Chicago). 


4946. Scheerer, M. Die Lehre von der Gestalt. 


Thre Methode und ihr ig reg 20 08 nig regpen 
(The doctrine of Gesta Its method and its psy- 


chological subject-matter.) Berlin, Leipzig: 1931. 
Pp. 405. RM. 17.10.—The attempt is made, from a 
survey of the publications, lectures, etc., of the 
Gestalt group, to construct a comprehensive picture 
of the theory as a whole, and from this starting point 
to subject the theory itself and its explicit and im- 
plicit assumptions to a thoroughgoing criticism. 
Gestalt psychology is seen not merely as a new theory 
of the structure of mental data or as a methodological 
polemic against association psychology, but also as 
in the final analysis a new apprehension of the object 
and problem of psychology in general. The study of 
psychology from the Gestalt point of view leads to the 
discovery of laws which are inherent in all process, 
hysical as well as mental. The principal criticism 
is levelled against the tendency toward objectifica- 
tion, which results in a failure to treat adequately the 
problem of meaning.—R. B. MacLeod (Cornell). 


4947. Schlosberg, H. Cellophane membranes for 
tambours. Science, 1933, 78, 16.—A report of satis- 
factory results obtained from the use of a cellophane 
membrane on a pneumatic recording tambour. Such 
a membrane, according to the author, is as sensitive 
as the usual rubber membrane and much more 


durable.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


4948. Sontag, L. W., & Wallace, R. F. An appa- 
ratus for recording fetal movement. Amer. /. Psy- 
chol., 1933, 45, 517-519.—Description of an apparatus 
for recording fetal movements in such a way that the 
simultaneous movements of the mother’s abdomen 
may be identified.— D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4949. Stowell, E.Z. A tuning-fork audiometer and 
noise observations in Newport News, Virginia. J. 
Acous. Soc. Amer., 1933, 4, 344-352. thei instrument 
described consists of a tuning fork, a hammer, a 
magnifying glass, and a stop watch. Checks with 
standard noise-measuring equipment showed the new 
instrument has great accuracy.—P. E. Huston 
(Worcester State Hospital). 


4950. Thorne, F. C. A thyratron-tube chron- 
aximeter. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 515-517.— 
“The present apparatus has ‘been developed in an 
attempt to produce a rectilinear electrical wave of a 
variable short duration for the purpose of testing the 
excitability of nerve and muscle preparations in 
chronaxy measurements."’ Description of the appa- 
ratus with diagram.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4951. Wheeler, R. H. (ed. University of Kansas 
studies in psychology, No. 1. Psychol. Monog., 1933, 
44, No. 1. Pp. v + 300.—Thirteen experimental 
studies, in both human and animal psychology, with 
emphasis upon the con mpage? and organismic in- 
terpretations of the results.—F. A. C. Perrin (Texas). 
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4952. Wheeler, R. H., mma og & Bartley, 
S. H. Errors in the cri of psychology. 
III. Inconsistencies in s system. Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1933, 40, 303-323.—The discussion is 
based on Thorndike’s two recent books, Human 
Learning and Fundamentals of Learning. It is 
that in recent years Thorndike has added much to his 
original mechanistic assumptions, which were that 

erliness of behavior was produced on the one hand 
by the operation of the laws of use, effect, and readi- 
ness, and on the other by the presence of native 
instincts and reflexes. But it is claimed that “without 
exception, each advance substantiates Gestalt psy- 
chology.”” The concept, used by Thorndike, of 
“‘belongingness” is considered a counterpart of the 
Gestalt concept of dependence of parts on whole. 
His attack on the “unanalyzability” assumption is 
quoted as evidence of his misunderstanding of Gestalt 
principles, as well as his insistence upon “organiza- 
tion’’ as end-product of the formation of connections, 
rather than as already present. The Fundamentals 
is admitted to contain valuable experiments, but the 
interpretation is wrong. The fact that repetition is 
unable to produce learning in the absence of “‘belong- 
ingness”’ is direct proof of configurationism and direct 
refutation of the law of use. The nervous system is 
treated as a series of associative bonds rather than as 
the “unified fluid field,” which the principle of 
polarity, employed by Thorndike, demands. Experi- 
ments which Thorndike interprets in terms of the law 
of effect and satisfyingness are reinterpreted in terms 
of Gestalt principles, such as law of increasing energy, 
insight, closure, least action, etc.—A. G. Bulls 
(Chicago). 

4953. Wolfie, D. L. An improved form of the 
Gulliksen tachistoscope. J. Gen. Psychol., 1933, 8, 
479-484.—The author constructed a tachistoscope 
which maintains the same fundamental design as 
Gulliksen’s (J. Gen. Psychol., 1932, 6, 223-226) and 
also includes some new features.— H. Cason (Wis- 
consin). 


[See also abstracts 5031, 5437, 5538. ] 
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4954. Angyal, A. Die Bedeutung der Lage bei 
riumlichen Gebilden. (The significance of position 
in spatial representations.) Kwart. Psychol., 1932, 
3, Nos. 3 & 4.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4955. Angyal, A. Die Lage der optisch 
vorgestellten raumlichen Umgebung. (The stability 
of position of spatial surroundings optically repre- 
sented.) Neue psychol. Stud., 1930, 6, 291-309.— 
When in a room one has the window before him and 
the door behind, if one tries with closed eyes to recall 
the roor, he recalls it as he would see it with his eyes 
open; if one turns around, the image turns simul- 
taneously; it is almost impossible to escape this 
orientation, which imposes itself automatically upon 
us. If one wishes to turn the space, he must imagi 
himself as being turned also, which is difficult and 
almost impossible to do with certainty. The investi- 
gations of the author on various matters having to 
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do with these general an ere of spaces all show this 
stability; but objects within the space have a relative 
mobility—a hake, for example, can be imagined here 
or there within the room. These facts are due to the 
habitual and automatic imposition of non-optical 
factors, such as kinesthesis, upon the purely sensory 
ones.— M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


4956. Astel, K. Beitrag zum Studium der Verer- 
der Rot-Griin-Farbenblindheit. Bemerkungen 
zu Arbeit von Dr. med. E. Graf v. Neipperg in 
Nr. 35, s. 1395 dieser Wochenschrift. (Contribution 
to the study of red-green color-blindness. Remarks 
on the paper by Count von Neipperg in No. 35 of 
this weekly.) Miinch. med. Woch., 1932, 79, 1847- 
1848.—(Courtesy Bibliographia Eugenica). 


4957. Barrett, J. Accommodation in monotremes 

and Med. J. Australia, 1932, Feb. 6, 
198.—Barrett has worked on the optical characters 
of the eyes of monotremes and marsupials, and espe- 
cially on the range of accommodation. The method 
adopted was to examine the eyes by retinoscopy, and 
then, if possible, perform a single or double iridectomy. 
Later the refraction was estimated with the eye 
quiescent and also during the application of a faradic 
current to the corneal margin. This method was 
satisfactory in the case of monkeys. In the echidna, 
the wombat, and the koala no accommodations could 
be detected by the methods employed. The echidna 
has no ciliary muscle, and the marsupials (wallaby) 
have a small longitudinal strip. Barrett stresses the 
importance of further work on the methods of accom- 
modation occurring in the animal. His general 
impression is that, from an optical point of view, the 
eyes of the animals named were very imperfect. It is 
possible that the eyes of the wallaby and kangaroo 
may be better developed.—R. J. Bestel, Jr. (Clark). 


4958. Beck, S. J. Configurational tendencies in 
Rorschach responses. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 
433-443.—The present study was an effort to deter- 
mine whether the capacity to see the Rorschach ink- 
blots as wholes is the most significant score obtained 
from the test (Rorschach’s claim) or whether other 
methods of ant nadges 9 the blots indicate a higher 
organizing capacity. The test was given to 39 indi- 
viduals of very superior intelligence and the responses 
studied to determine the amount and manner of 
organizing the details into meaningful wholes. The 
kinds of organization found were perceiving the blot 
as a whole, combining distant details, combining 
white spaces with solid, combining adjacent details, 
and analysis-synthesis. It was found that the sigma 
values for the different processes (indicating relative 
difficulty) varied for each rbd The analysis- 

porn tf process had a significantly higher sigma 
value than any of the other processes. The organiza- 
tion into wholes was found definitely to vary with the 
different blots. The significance of such analysis for 
Gestalt theory is indicated but not discussed.— D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4959. Beisser, A. Ein Fall von 
metrie des Gesichts. (A case 
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metry of vision.) Wirzburg: Mayr, 1932. Pp. 19.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4960. Beltran, J.R. La sinestesia. (Synesthesia.) 
Rev. de crim., psiquiat. y med. leg., 1931, 18, 409-423. 
—General review of the facts concerning the char- 
acter, frequency, attempts at explanation, and 
classification of the various modalities of synesthesia, 
together with a report of 14 observed cases.—M. G. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

4961. Best, F. Zur Methodik der Gesichtsfeldun- 
tersuchung. (On methods of studying the field of 
vision.) Zsch. f. Augenhk., 1933, 79, 457-466.—Of all 
the methods used for testing range of peripheral vision, 
the best is that which most successfully overcomes 
the subject’s temptation to let his eyes leave the 
fixation point.—W. Nolte (Berlin). 

4962. Blakeslee, A. F. Some differences between 
people in taste and smell reactions. ug. News, 
1933, 18, 63.—‘“Individuals differ in respect to the 
weakest concentration (threshold) at which one can 
detect a particular taste or odor,” which may explain 
in part the differences in affective response to odors, 
since what is a strong odor to one is not to another. 
A considerable number of people could not taste 
sweet when the nose was closed. This is another, 
but unexplained example of the differences between 
people in their sensory reactions. ‘If we had enough 
tests available . . . it might be possible to describe 
each individual by a different formula, as chemists 
write formulae for their different chemical com- 
pounds.""—M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh). 

4963. Brewerton, E. W. Entoptic phenomena. 
Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., 1931, 24, 45-48.—The author 
shows that the examination of entoptic phenomena 
can furnish information useful to the ophthalmologist. 
He discusses crystal shadows seen on a luminous base 
across stenopeic holes, vitreous opacities seen by 
almost completely closing the eyelids, cornea spots, 
and retinal vessels. The course of the latter can be 
very exactly traced, especially in the macular region, 
when in a black chamber the eye is turned to the nasal 
side and a bright light is projected on the sclerotic.— 
M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 

4964. Bridgen, R. L. A tachistoscopic study of 
the differentiation of perception. Psychol. Monog., 
1933, 44, 153-166.—Using a tachistoscope, a timing 
device, and stimulus cards containing simple draw- 
ings, the author investigated the changes observed 
in the drawings with reference to the problem of how 
differentiation occurs in a homogeneous perceptual 
field. Four groups of subjects reproduced the draw- 
ings under different conditions of exposure time; the 
reproductions were then scored. It was possible to 
classify five types of changes in the reproductions: 
simplification, complication, completion, transposi- 
tion, and increa symmetry. he first stage in 
perception is a vague “thereness."”” The best gross 
reproductions, under conditions of 5 different exposure 
times, were made at Me of a second, and this was 
followed by a period that yielded poorer reproduc- 
tions; another part of the experiment showed that this 
period of inaccuracy ends between \ of a second and 
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2 seconds, with the accuracy curve ascending when the 
exposure time increases. In general, under the condi- 
tions of the experiment, “perception involves the 
differentiation of a homogeneous field in such a way 
that the parts emerge already unified and patterned.” 
—F. A. C. Perrin (Texas). 


4965. Carl, H. Versuche tiber 
(Experiments on the tachistoscopic 
ition of pictures.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1933, 
129, 1-42.—Pictures, Heilbronner figures, and Ror- 
schach blots were presented tachistoscopically under 
varying conditions of exposure. For the most part 
exposure times of 5, 11 and 27 sigma were used, but 
in some cases the time was reduced to 2 sigma or 
lengthened to 2 secs. Observers were instructed to 
report exactly what they saw, and the results were 
evaluated in terms of a graded scale of 8 types of 
cognitive performance. It was found that variation 
in exposure time resulted in no significant change in 
cognitive performance, that reduction in exposure 
time tended to make the cognition more general rather 
than more specific, and that the generalized cognitive 
act seemed to reach completion hefore the end of 
exposure times as short as 27 sigma.— R. B. MacLeod 
(Cornell). 


4966. Cutsforth,T.D. An analysis of the relation- 
ship between tactual and visual m. Psychol. 
Monog., 1933, 44, 125-152.—A study of tactual- 
visual perception, dealing with the question whether 
full-fledged perceptions develop independently in each 
sense modality. Specifically, the problem was con- 
cerned with “the analysis and description of the 
mental processes involved in estimating size tactually 
and kinesthetically and of roducing that size 
visually."". The apparatus consisted essentially of a 
hand screen and a vertical board, so arranged as to 
permit visual and tactual judgments of size. Among 
the phenomena studied were judgments of visual size, 
the discrepancy between sight and touch, symmetry 
in visual and in tactual-visual perception, several 
aspects of passive and active exploration, apparent 
movement, and comparisons between the judgments 
of trained and those of naive observers. The most 
general and important finding is that “From the 
results of this experiment it is necessary to conclude 
that the tactual field does not function, in seeing 
individuals, separately from the visual. The two 
modalities are not, and cannot, be distinct for the 
purposes of perception. It is an error to speak of a 
pure tactual or tactual-motor perception.”"—F. A. C. 
Perrin (Texas). 

4967. Davis, H., Derbyshire, A. J., & Saul, L. J. 
Further analysis of the electrical ena of the 
auditory mechanism. Amer. J. Physiol., 1933, 105, 
27-28.—Using a cathode ray oscillograph, further 
characteristics of the electrical responses to pure tones 
by the auditory mechanisms of the cat were deter- 
mined. A cochlear res , recorded from the 
round window with a diffuse electrode on the neck 

uscles, can be detected with stimuli near the limit 

human hearing. Tones of lower frequency contain- 
ing harmonics in the stimulating wave are reproduced 
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with harmonics emphasized relative to the funda- 
mentals. The relation of tude of response to 
intensity is neither linear nor thmic. There is 
no “on-effect’’ at the beginning of stimulation and no 
fatigue at moderate intensities of stimulation. The 
response persists at a lower level for hours after 
death, and as a whole probably reflects mechanical 
events of the innerear. In the collateral connections, 
the responses are characterized by slight synchroniza- 
tion even at low frequencies. Thresholds for the 
asynchronous activity may be near the limit of human 
hearing. There is a marked ‘“‘on-effect” and fatigue. 
These responses are more sensitive to anesthesia than 
those from the brachium, and represent neural 
activity beyond at least one additional synapse.— 
C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


4968. Dimmick, F.L. The dependence of auditory 
experience upon wave amplitude. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1933, 45, 463-470.—The problem of this study was to 
determine the psychological correlates of changes in 
the amplitude of auditory waves. The intensive DL 
for tone was determined by the method of constant 
stimulus differences for 6 O’s; the standard was 
256 d.v./s. and 4 variables were used. The results 
did not follow the formula of the Weber Law, and the 
DL values were about twice the size of those found by 
Fletcher by the flutter method. Changes in physical 
amplitude were found to produce changes in the 
psychological characteristics of pitch, volume, and 
brightness, as well as intensity. The process of 
judging intensity differences was found to be complex 
and to depend upon several criteria.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


4969. Dominguez, C. V. Investigation on impure 
spectra and its consequences for the theory of colours. 
Buenos Aires: 1931. Pp. 41.—In order to have a 
pure spectrum with the white light dispersed by a 
prism, it would be necessary to have an infinitely small 
slit—the reduction of the slit makes the spectrum 
invisible to the eye. But the impurity is much 
diminished when Wollaston’s method is used and 
there is no premium placed on slowness (which 
Newton recommended). The author conceals a 

unctiform spring in a black case, in a wall of which 
is a regulable slit; just before this is a prism, which 
throws the spectrum on a screen at a convenient dis- 
tance. Under these conditions, upon decreasing pro- 
gressively the size of the slit (when a truly pure 
spectrum is approached), the spectral colors enum- 
erated by Newton disappear, leaving only the three 
fundamentals—scarlet, green and ultramarine; from 
the growing impurity there appears and grows a 
yellow band with orange and borders and a 
blue band with green and violet borders. With pure 
rays, only homogeneous colors enter into one or the 
Cink). the three primaries.—M. G. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


4970. Dutton, M. B., & Traill, P. M. A repetition 
of Rubin’s a experiment. Brit. J. Psy- 
chol., 1933, 23, 38 .—Rubin’s experiment, from 
which he concluded that recognition of a pattern is 


facilitated when those parts are seen as figure which 
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have been previously seen as figural, was repeated. 
As in Rubin’s experiment, black cards with meaning- 
less white spots were used. It was found that there 
was an increase in aoe ey we when the white parts 
were figural both on the first presentation and on 
re-presentation; but no increase when the black parts 
were figural. A similar failure of facilitation occurred 
when the O’s had difficulty in seeing the card as 
instructed—it was chiefly the black figure that caused 
difficulty. Difficulty did not, however, tend to 
decrease false recognition. It was suggested that the 
recurrence of a perceptual Gestalt promoted recogni- 
tion only when it was an expression of a habitual 
tendency to perceive that type of Gestalt; or that 
only when a tendency has been developed is a distinc- 
tion of figure and ground full and stable enough to 
afiect recognition—M. B. Dutton (Cambridge, 
England). 


4971. Edridge-Green, F. W. The detection of 
colour blindness from a practical point of view. Proc. 
Roy. Soc. Med., 1931, 24, 48-52.—The author’s 
practical tests of achromatopsia: are based on the 
naming of colors. In occupations requiring color 
vision three kinds of individuals ought to be elimi- 
nated: those who can.name only three colors of the 
spectrum; those who, while they see many colors, 
have a notable shortening of the spectrum at the red 
end; those who cannot distinguish red from green at 
a distance when the images are small, The author, 
who is an expert for the Board.of Trade, also makes a 
report of some cases sent to the Board for appeal. In 
such cases he does not rely. simply on pseudo-isochro- 
matic cards, such as those of Ishihara and Stilling, 
which do not separate out the individuals of the 
second category. In 50 appeal cases, of whom 33 
were eliminated, 15 had succeeded in all of Ishihara's 
tests and 13 in Stilling’s, but had failed the appro- 
priate test.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


4972. , E. Farbenschwiche und kiinst- 
liche zeitw arbenblindheit. (Weakness in the 
perception of colors and artificially induced, tem- 
porary color blindness.) Kiin. Monatsbl. f. Augenhk., 
1933, 90, 9-21.—Weakness in the perception of colors 
may be due either to an abnormally high discrimina- 
tion threshold or to an abnormally quick fatiguing of 
the color sense. Cases are reported of normal color 
vision that gave way to abnormal in a few seconds 
after presentation of the stimulus object. Tri- 
chromatic vision (red, green and violet readily per- 
ceived) was also observed in which fatigue brought on 
a temporary color blindness. The author holds (with 
Kéllner) that this is a transition stage between tri- 
chromatic vision and red n.color blindness. He 
considers it practically identical with innate green 
blindness. —W. Nolte (Berlin). é, 

4973. Eyster, J.A.E., & Krasno, M. c 
reproduction of voice sounds from the dog's =. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1933, 105, 32-33.—"This: is a 
repetition of the experiments of Wever and Bray with 
the addition that the roduction is recorded on 
phonographic records. trical contacts with the 
eighth cranial nerve or surrounding structures were 
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led through an amplifier to a phonographic recorder 
for the purpose of making these records. The records 
reproduce voice and other sounds impressed upon the 
ear of the experimental animal. Various procedures 
are recorded, such as destruction of the eighth nerve, 
tension upon and cutting of the tensor ty 
muscle, death: of the animal, etc.'""—C. Landis (NY. 
Psychiatric Institute). 


4974. Ferree, C. E., & Rand, G. Size of object, 
visibility and vision. Trans. IMum. Eng. Soc., 1931, 
26, 820-856.—Visibility is conditioned by the size 
of ‘the object, the level of contrast with the base, and 
the brightness. Being given a certain contrast, it is 
easier to see a bright object on a dark foundation 
than a dark on a bright, and the increase of visibility 
with the brightness is more rapid. So far as concerns 
the influence of thé size of the object, visibility does 
not increase proportionally to the visual angle, and 
the action is less than that of contrast and brightness. 
But when speed of vision is concerned, the effect of 
the size. of the object.is much more marked.— M. G. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

4975. Fry, G. A. Modulation of the optic nerve- 
current as a basis for color vision. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1933, 45, 488-492:—“Troland’s theory that the 
transmission of color impressions from the’ retina to 
the cortex depends ‘upon the modulation of the optic 
nerve current shows itself to be compatible with 
modern theories of nerve conduction. An experi- 
mental basis for the theory is provided by the produc- 
tion of color sensations with intermittent white light, 
inasmuch as it may be ‘assumed that intermittent 
stimulation modulates the optic nerve current. 
The dependency of these color sensations upon fre- 
quency, duration and intensity of stimulation, and 
upon the brightness of surroundings, can be ade- 
quately accounted for on the modulation theory.’’— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4976. Galli, A. Determinazione della so dif- 
ferenziale di chiarore e di quella di ill ne 
nella variazione dello stimulo continua ed improvisa. 
(Determination of the differential threshold of bright- 
ness and illumination in the progressive or sudden 
variation of the stimulus.) Arch. di fisiol., 1931, 29, 
453-475.—The author uses a disk with 2 equal sectors 
—one black and one white—the proportions of which 
are progressively modified during rotation; for this 
disk there is quickly substituted another, the sectors 
of which present certain modifications in their respec- 
tive proportions. For the threshold of illumination 
the intensity is varied through a lamp lighting a gray 
surface observed by the subject by the play of a 
resistance intercalated in the supplying circuit when 
the sudden substitution of one resistance for another 
in the circuit is perceived. The threshold appears to 
be more refined for the sudden variation than for the 

ression, but, paradoxically, the threshold is finer 

ow variations than in rapid. The author explains 
the paradox in.terms of the method used in the pro- 
gressive variation of the stimulus, and of the part 
which introspective ‘a play in this method. 
—M.G. Willoughby (C 
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eT. Oa, AyD Eee Ricerche sulla 
geometriche piane 
pene cur foe tutto o in partie da altre 
(Studies on the perception of plane geometric figures 
masked wholly or partly by other figures.) Contributt 
del Laboratorio di Psicologia, Univ. del Sacro Cuore, 
1931, 5. Pp. 43.—This study is based upon the 
utilization of 39 figures in which a simple geometric 
form is masked by constituent parts of other over- 
lapping forms. By slowing up perception, the diffi- 
culty encountered in identifying the basic geometric 
form makes it possible to study the perceptive process 
in its genesis. Once again the law of maximum 
economy, cited in previous studies of "the author, and 
the role of the intellectual element in perceptive 
construction are demonstrated. Contrary to the 
Gestaltists, the authors find that the form is not 
simply a datum, but that it elaborates itself and is 
organized into a meaningful unity. The experiments 
make it possible to separate that which pertains to 
the initial intuitive organization from that which 
pertains to the act of signification, which is so incor- 
rated and integrated in perception as to modify 
it.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


4978. Grahmann, B. Verlagerungen bei der 
Auff: optischer Gestalten im geographischen 
Anschauungsbilde. (Displacements in the perception 
of optical forms in geography.) Zsch. f. pid. Psychol., 
1931, 32, 92-98.—Examples showing curious deforma- 
tions in the reproduction of geographic outlines. 
Psychological description of the problem tends to 
show that this deformation is not due to deficiency of 
memory but to something inherent in perception itself. 
The general impression which the subject gets of the 
figure leads him to construct a form more or less 
different from the original—M. G. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

4979. Granit, R. The retina as a nervous center. 
Arch. Ophth., 1931, 6, 104-111.—Resumé of data 
relative to the spatial summation of luminous excita- 
tions. This summation, considerable at the periphery, 
weak in the fovea, is connected with a synaptic inter- 
action in the ganglion cells of the retina.—M. G. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

4980. Grant, F. C. Value of cordotomy for the 
relief of pain. Ann. of Surgery, 1930, 92, 998-1006.— 
Since 1918 the author has observed the effects of 
cordotomy in 48 subjects. One of the first cases 
operated involved a cancerous tumor of the rectal 
region; after five years the pain had not reappeared. 
After a historic review of the method, the author 
points out its value. It can be used under local 
anesthesia (the section of the medullary pain path- 
ways is not painful, as is that of the posterior roots); 
and the pain paths, more peripheral than the thermic 
paths, can be sectioned singly with resulting abolition 
of pain sensitivity. —M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 

4981. Guild, J. The colorimetric of the 


properties 
Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc., 1931, 230, 149-187. 
—Visual behavior toward a monochromatic light can 
be defined by two numerical values, one concerning 
the visibility of the radiation, the other the position 
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of the point of the spectrum in) the color triangle. 
The author has tried to define the average colorimetric 
values of the spectral rays, corresponding to the 
visibility curves. On seven subjects he made a series 
of equalizations between 400 and 700 mu of the 
spectral lights with three fundamentals obtained by 
filtering red, green and blue from white light. After 
determining the coefficients of transmission of the 
spectrum, and the composition of the light trans- 
mitted in relation to the three defined spectral 
primaries, the author translated the mean data into 
coefficients relative to the three primaries for each 
spectral radiation. The spectral representation was 
made on a right triangle. The data are crude in the 
sense that the negative coefficients necessary to arrive 
at the equalizations have not been corrected. The 
calculation, which makes necessary the use of coefhi- 
cients of visibility for spectral rays, is based on the 
curve of visibility approved by the international 
commission on illumination. The author com 

his results with those of Weaver and Wright.—WM. G. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


4982. Gurnee, H. Some observations on after- 

of bodily movement. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 

45, 528-530.—The author reports the occurrence of 

after-images of a cutaneous and kinesthetic nature 

following approximately 84 hours of stimulation by 

the < - of a small boat.—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 


4983. Hecht, S. The retinal processes concerned 
with visual acuity and color vision. Cambridge: 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1931. Pp. 88.—A statement of 
the author’s conceptions on visual! acuity and illumin- 
ation and of his attempt at qualitative representation 
of the principal facts of color vision.—M. G. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 


4984. Hecht, S., & Verrijp, C. The influence of 
intensity, color and retinal location on the fusion 
frequency of intermittent illumination. Proc. Nat. 
Acad. Sci., 1933, 19, 522-535.—*‘Measurements of 
the critical fusion frequency for white light, when 
made with the rod-free area of the fovea, yield a 
single, sigmoid relation between critical frequency 
and log J. Similar measurements made with a 
retinal area 5° off center containing rods and cones 
show a relation possessing two clearly separated sec- 
tions. The high intensity section resembles the one 
obtained for the fovea, while the low intensity section 
is new. The two sections of the data are separate 
functions of the rods at low intensities and of the cones 
at high intensities. This is borne out by measure- 
ments made with retinal areas 15° and 20° from the 
tovea. Further confirmation of the rod-cone character 
of the peripheral data is furnished by measurements of 
flicker for 5° off center, with different portions of the 
visible spectrum. The separation is greatest in the 
violet and least in the red. A theoretical treatment 
of the measurements in terms of a reversible to- 


chemical system shows that a first order quantitative 
description of the data can be given by the — 
of such a system.”—W. N. Hallett (Cedar Crest). 
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4985. Helsmoortel, J., Jr., & Nyssen, R. La 
en acoumétrie. (Plethysmography 
in the measurement of hearing.) Amn. d’oto-laryngol., 
1931, 859-868.—Sudden sensations of noise are almost 
always immediately accompanied by a vaso-constric- 
tion which can be determined by the plethysmograph. 
Although the absence of reaction is not proof of deaf- 
ness, its presence is a certain sign of at least a residue 
of hearing, the will of the subject not being able to 
prevent the reaction.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


4986. Henriksen, K. Z. Effets des différents 
poisons sur la colorée. (Effects of different 
poisons on color ption.) Rev. neur., 1931, 38, 
490-491.—According to the author, strychnine has 
a general excitative action on the perception of colors. 
There are antagonistic effects in the group consisting 
of alcohol, cocaine, atropine, and pilocarpine, which 
augment perception in the spectral region of short 
wave lengths and depress that of the long; and in the 
group consisting of caffein, santonine, quinine, and 

icrotoxin, which depress the region of the short 
engths and augment that of the long, morphine being 
without effect on the red and augmenting the percep- 
tion of blue and violet. The author believes that 
the cells differentiated by this toxic selectivity are 
the ganglion neurons near the calcarine fissure, condi- 
tioning the perception of color and chromatic hallu- 
cinations of central origin.—_M.G. Willoughby (Clark). 


4987. Hornbostel,E.M. Ueber Geruchshelligkeit. 
(The distinctness of smell.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. 
Physiol., 1931, 228, 517-537.—The author compares 
the distinctness of smell with the value of gray or the 
frequency of sound, and makes equations showing the 
degree of comparison. He also discusses distinctness 
of odor from the point of view of chemical composi- 
tion. It increases as the number of atoms of carbons 
increase; it decreases with the increase in fragility of 
the molecule; it increases when several groups having 
the same electric polarity are near each other. The 
most important relation is between the position of the 
absorption bands and the clearness, the latter being 
much greater than the absorption in the region of 
shortest wave lengths. It is appropriate, then, to 
speak of an ‘‘odor spectrum” and to develop the idea 
of an odor grouping which would be analogous to the 
chromatic grouping in the field of color. There follow 
analogous considerations concerning sight, odor and 
taste, and the comparison of certain anosmias with 
Daltonism and Purkinje’s phenomenon.—M. G. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 


4988. Jaensch, E. R. Ueber Schichtenstruktur 
und nae der psychophysischen 
Organisation. elle und ganzheitliche Be- 

in der Lehre von den Farbenempfind- 
ungen. (On the structural levels and developmental 
history of psychophysical organization. The func- 
tional and the totality point of view in the psychology 
of visual sensation.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1933, 129, 
158-175.—This is presented as a supplement to and 
orientation in the series of articles already published 
under the same general title. The concepts of ‘‘func- 
tion’’ and “‘totality’’ are analyzed, and their sig- 
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nificance indicated in connection with concrete prob- 
lems of daylight and twilight vision. A further 
discussion is included of the relationship between 
sensory organization and general personality.—R. B. 
MacLeod (Cornell). 


4989. Kaestner,E. Methodisches zur Bestimmung 
des Reizortes der T turnerven. (Studies in 
method concerning the determination of the point of 
excitation of thermic nerves.) Zsch. f. Sinnesphysiol., 
1931, 62, 110-131.—The research was made under the 
direction of Hahn for the verification of calculations 
placing the locus of excitation of nerves of warm or 
cold at about only 23 yin depth. Ina first study the 
hands, covered with rubber gloves, were placed in 
water—the left at 29°, the right at 17°; then the left 
at 34° and the right at 37°, 38°, 39°, and 40°. The 
time when the right hand, which was at first colder 
than the left, became warmer was noted. Admitting 
an initial equilibrium, the defined values of the differ- 
ential! threshold (about 0.2°) and the general data for 
the calculation of the thermic propagation utilized 
by Hahn, it was found that the distance for the point 
of excitation of thermic nerves was 0.226 to 0.296 mm. 
As the thickness of the rubber was 0.2 mm., the veri- 
fication was satisfactory. The same was true in 
passing from 29° and 39° to 24° and 19°, in taking 
into account the cold excitation (of 0.231 to 0.288 
mm.), which is situated at nearly the same level as 
the warm. The second study involved the compari- 
son, at the end of variable times, of the two hands, 
first naked, then gloved, adapted at 18°, then placed 
in the water at 38°-37° (or adapted at 38° and placed 
respectively at 18° and 19°). The liminal time for 
perceiving a difference points to an excitation point 
at a depth between 0.038 and 0.053 mm. for the warm 
and 0.034—0.052 mm. for the cold with the naked skin 
(which is in close agreement with Hahn); but at a 
much greater depth with the rubber, which would 
make the thickness 0.011 to 0.016 mm., instead of 
0.14, the actual! thickness. One item in the calcula- 
tions, then, was unaccounted for—the effect of a 
certain liminal speed of variation.—M. G. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


4990. Keller, H., & Takemasa, T. Farben im 
Wechsel-Umfeld. (Colors against a shifting back- 
ground.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1933, 129, 121-134.— 
Small gray squares were presented against back- 
grounds which varied during an observation period 
of 3 secs. from black to white, and observers were 
instructed to find matches for these on a graduated 
scale of 44 grays. Control experiments were made 
with unchanging backgrounds of black and white. 
It was found that the observers were able to make 
objectively correct judgments with a considerable 
degree of accuracy in spite of constantly changing 
contrast conditions. Analogous experiments were 
performed with hens, with similar results.—R. B. 
MacLeod (Cornell). 

4991. Kormann, F. Die Erzeugung eines kontin- 
nierlichen auf Grund der Benhamschen 
Farben. (The production of a continuous spectrum 
with the aid of Benham’s colors.) Zsch. f. Sinnes- 
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inder and 


progressively separated stri d ly, on the 
white sector, or a continuous Regentter, it is possible 
in the course of rotation to obtain a continuous series 
of colors.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


physiol., 1931, 62, 158-166.—By using a 


4992. , E. M. The sensibility 
of the eye the precision of etric observa- 
tions. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1931, 21, 132-136.—The 
level of brilliance at which the normal eye possesses 
the maximum sensitivity to differences in brilliance 
is between 20 and 30 millilamberts. The relative 
average threshold of trained persons is 1.37%.— 
M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 

4993. Luckiesh, M., & Moss, F. K. Mary | 
and sodium vapor J. Franklin Inst., 1933, 215, 
401-410.—The authors compared visual acuity for 
light from a sodium-vapor lamp and from an in- 
candescent lamp at a color temperature of 2410°K 
over a range of brightness from 0.02 to 20 millilam- 
berts. The experiments were performed under dark 
adaptation conditions, a small test object of alternate 
light and dark bands being used.—A. B. Hunter 
(Clark). 

4994. Malassez, J. Lois du mélange des couleurs. 
(Laws of color mixture.) Bull. Soc. Fr. de Physique, 
1931, 311, 114~116.—The author has established an 
empirical formula, based on careful measures, per- 
mitting one to predict the light flux which should 
correspond to two radiations of given wave length 
in order that their mixture may furnish a shade 
corresponding to a certain wave length and a given 
level of luminosity. In applying the formula to the 
mixture of complementary colors, it is found that the 
mixtures should correspond to a wave length of 567 
mu, which represents the center of gravity of white 
in the spectrum.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 

4995. Manoil, A. Experiente asupra sensatiilor 
auditive. (Experiments on auditory sensations.) 
Rev. de Psihol., 1931, 1, 23-30.—Four experiments 
are described: (1) minimal sounds; (2) ability to 
detect the direction the sound comes from; (3) sensi- 
tiveness in the discrimination of sound intensity; 
(4) the upper limit of perception of sounds. Tables 
of results and pictures of apparatus used are given.— 
G. O. Seiver (Grinnell College). 

4996. Metzger, E. Experimentelle Untersuchun- 

fiber den Lichttonus des Menschen und des 

ens; ein zu dem Problem der 

tischen Orientierung. (Experimental studies on 
phototonus of man and rabbit. Contribution to the 
problem of optic orientation.) Arch. f. Ophthal., 1931, 
127, 296-346.—Tonic reaction to luminous stimulation 
is not limited to the pupil and the eye muscles; it 
modifies the position of the entire body. More than 
30 rabbits showed a leaning of the entire 
body toward the lighted si When naive subjects 
have a light flashed in one eye, they involuntarily 
turn the head and trunk of the affected side; the arm 
is raised one or two centimeters. This optic action 
may be combined with a vestibular change of tonus. 
A series of experiments with 20 rabbits shows the 
phototonic action of the side with the eye illuminated; 
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there are several additional or an tic effects of 
static and optic appearances. In dissymmetric 
stimulation of the eyes of a por with two com- 
plementary colors of the same brilliance, it appears 
that green is more active than red for the phototonus; 
this is true for both man and rabbit. A unilateral or 
heterochromatic stimulation of the two semi-fields 
of one or both eyes increases the phototonus of the 
side of the semi-field visually brightened (or green). 
Phototonus is the basis of our tial optico-tactile 
perception.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


4997. Monje, M. Ueber die gegenseitige Beein- 
flussung der Empfindungen bei binokularem Sehen. 
(The reciprocal aren of sensations in binocular 
vision.) Zsch. f Béol., 1931, 91, 387-398.—The 
author measured the latency time of luminous sensa- 
tion by Fréhlich’s method in monocular or binocular 
observation in a peripheral region of the retina. He 
found that this latency, for a certain value of bright- 
ness, is less in binocular vision, with a greater differ- 
ence when the brightness is least and disappearing 
with intense brightness. The latency can pass in 
value from 4 to 3. This shortening is acco nied 
by an impression of increased luminosity, cat hanes 
witness to the influence of the reception by one ae 
on sensory stimulation through the other.—WM. G. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


4998. Moore, T. V. The scholastic theory of per- 
ception. New Scholas., 1933, 7, 222-238.—One knows 
the meaning of a flash of lightning without waiting 
for an image of past experience. The author compares 
this verdict of experimental data with St. Thomas’ 
teachings of perception to see whether they are at 
variance. After going into details of Aristotle's 
Greek and St. Thomas’ Latin he decides that the latter 
shows that a revived mental image of past experience 
used to interpret a present object of perception would 
introduce a source of error. Hence the sensation is 
the basis of a true interpretation.—J. P. Hylan 
(Stoneham, Mass.) 


4999. Miiller,G. E. Kleine Beitrige zur Psycho- 
physik der Farbenempfindungen. (Small contribu- 
tions to the psychophysics of chromatic sensations.) 
Zsch. f. Sinnesphysiol., 1931, 62, 53-109; 167-202.— 
First the author considers the greater fragility of the 
substance Py (invoked in his theory), which is 
present in the cones and is especially sensitive to blue 
and a little less to red, the two others (P; and P,) 
being especially sensitive to red, yellow and green; 
this would explain different facts, such as the yellow 
appearance of white light after adaptation to bright- 
ness. Second, the author discusses the foveal phe- 
nomena of Purkinje and the theory of Hering. Third, 
he discusses the blue of the rods in twilight vision and 
the part they play in creating im ns of blue in 
objects which are never blue by daylight. He asks 
whether the blue excitation is not simply a sequel to 
the decomposition of purple. Fourth, he discusses 
the Fréhlich-Rubin controversy and stresses the 
need for new experiments to verify divergent results. 
—M.G. Willoughby (Clark). 
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5000. Miiller, H. K. a eee See. 
adaptationsverlaufes in Kurvenform fiir klinische 
Untersuch (On the presentation in curve 
form, for clinical studies, of the course of dark adapta- 
tion.) Arch. f. Ophth., 1931, 125, 614-623.—Dark 
adaptation after 5 minutes and after 20 minutes of 
illumination is presented in nine different ways. The 
two curves of the thresholds, or those of the recip- 
rocals of the threshold, are shown together, either by 
means of the ordinary coordinates or in various 
systems of logarithmic coordinates used by the 
authors. The two curves are most comparable when 
the thresholds are expressed in logarithmic coor- 
agg It is always necessary to use absolute values, 

hysical units; otherwise the data of different 

pas ors are not comparable and a pathological adap- 

Clark) give the normal curve.—M. G Fritlonenty 
ar 


5001. Miiller, H. K. Ueber den Einfluss verschie- 
den er Vorbelichtung auf die Dunkeladaptation 
und auf die F ésse der Schwellenreizbestim- 
mung wihrend der lan (Influence of 
a preliminary illumination of variable duration on 
dark adaptation and on the dispersion of threshold 
measures.) Arch. f. Ophth., 1931, 125, 624-642.— 
The author studied the influence of an illumination of 
1, 2, 5, 10, 20 and 40 minutes, with a source of 3,000 
lux, on dark adaptation during 27 minutes. The 
initial and final values of the threshold were greater 
when the illumination was long, but under 10 min- 
utes; the final threshold varied hardly at all. After 
one minute of illumination, the logarithm of the 
threshold decreased rapidly; after an illumination of 
2, 5, or 10 minutes, the decrease became greater. The 
mean deviation, on the average, is about 33%. The 
dispersion is reduced by increased duration of the 
preliminary illumination.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


5002. Miinch, J., & Schriever, H. Die Zihne als 
Sinneswerkzeug. (The teeth as sense organ.) Zsch. 
f. Biol., 1931, 91, 75-85.—The authors have made a 
systematic study of the teeth, which appear to have 
a certain tactile and thermic sensibility (at least to 
cold, but not towarmth) ; however, the sensibility really 
pertains to the gums, to which the stimuli are trans- 
mitted. Teeth , only a vague and deep form of 
pain sensibility, which is awakened by electrical and 
thermic stimuli; they possess a decidedly primitive 
modality.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 

5003. Mygind, S. Investigations of the aural 
function in certain brain diseases. Acta psychiat. et 
neur., 1933, 8, 173-180.—The writer gives a brief 
account of the general results of modern otological 
functional examination in a series of neurological 
diseases, especially tumor of the brain, sclerosis 
disseminata, encephalitis epidemica, transgradient 
forms between encephalitis and sclerosis, epilepsy, 
injuries of the head, and finally a group of cases of 
uncertain diagnosis, principally characterized by 
symptoms of brain pressure.—M. L. Reymert (Moose- 
heart vg arm for Child Research). 


E. v. Beitrag zum Studium der 
Pha ai der t-Griin-Farbenblindheit. (Con- 
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tribution to the study of the inheritance of red-green 
color-blindness.) Ménch. med. Woch., 1932, 79, 
1395-1397.—Report of the author’s own family his- 
tory through seven generations. Among the 43 
color-blind individuals there were four women, and 
the transmission of the abnormality directly to their 
sons is discussed. —( Courtesy Bibliographia Eugenica). 


5005. Obonai, T. Experimentelle Untersuchungen 
fiber den Aufbau des Sehraumes. (Experimental 
investigations on the structure of visual space.) 
Proc. Imp. Acad. Jap., 1931, 7, 19-22.—The author 
maintains the existence of a law of periodicity in the 
visual field, implying a variation of sensitivity such 
as to yield similar values in symmetrical quadrants. 
Differential sensitivity to position varies with the 
meridian, but the distribution of acuity over the field 
is not in question; the author examines the angles 
between parallel lines of discrimination. The dis- 
crimination is maximal when the lines are horizontal, 
next greatest when they are vertical, and minimal 
when they are oblique. A large number of spatial 
perceptions are influenced by the direction of the lines 
in the field, with cyclical variations; for example, the 
size of the illusion of Poggendorff presents the same 
cycle as does visual discriminative acuity.—M. G. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

5006. @sterberg, G. Some researches on the 
peripheral limits of the field of vision of the dark- 
adapted eye. Acta Ophth., 1933, 2, 204-217.—De- 
scription of a method for perimetric exploration in a 
dark room with a self-luminous test-object and fixa- 
tion point, the brightness of which can be varied. 
13 subjects were used, 8 younger and 5 older indi- 
viduals. At decreasing brightnesses concentric 
narrowing of the visual field was found; the form of the 
field was retained until nothing more was visible. 
By the experimental arrangement used the section 
of special sensitivity to light nasally to the center, 
found by earlier investigators, was not substantiated. 
Experimental results are presented diagrammatically. 
The narrowing of the visual field is seen to be slight 
and apparently regular until a certain point has been 
reached, the latter immediately preceding a pre- 
cipitous fall to zero. The point of adaptation in ques- 
tion and zero are found concordantly to lie at a 
brightness 10 times lower in the young than in the 
older subjects.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (Clark). 


5007. Paneton, P. Etablissement d’une table 
mathématiquement exacte pour le calcul des in- 
capacités ouvriéres dues a des pertes d’acuité visuelle. 
(The establishment of a mathematically exact table 
for the calculation of working incapacities due to 
losses in visual acuity.) Amn. d’ocul., 1931, 93, 
905—923.—In order to allow for the progressive im- 
portance of diminutions of acuity and especially of 
their increasing gravity when the other eye is already 
in an inferior condition, the author has set up tables 
representing the percentage of reduction in acuity 
between values of 8/10 (above which capacity is 
normal) and 1/30 (equivalent to blindness), the curve 
(with an interpolation formula) going from a reduc- 
tion from 0 to 20%, for reductions in acuity of one 
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eye, to 20 to 100% for additional reductions of the 
other.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


5008. Pawloff, P. P., & Zwetkow,A.N. Zur Frage 
einer Asymmetrie der t gegeniiber 
Wechselstrom. (Concerning the question of an 
asymmetry of sensibility toward alternating current. ) 
J. f. Psychol. u. Neur., 1931, 42, 477-479.—Measure- 
ments were made of the thresholds on the two index 
fingers in 14 right-handed and 4 left-handed indi- 
viduals. The averages for the right-handed are: 
2.4 volts with the left index and 3.0 with the right; 
for the left-handed, 2.7 with the right index and 3.65 
with the left. Each right-handed individual gives at 
least 0.3 volts more for the right index; each left- 
handed individual at least 0.5 volts more for the left. 
The intra-individual variations for a finger are some- 
thing like 0.1 volt. The results are contrary, though 
not regularly, with the other fingers—M. G. Wtl- 
loughby (Clark). 

5009. Reger,S.N. The threshold of feeling in the 
ear in relation to artificial aids. Psychol. 
Monog., 1933, 44, 74-94.—An experimental study was 
made of the relationship between the threshold of 
feeling (threshold of extra-auditory sensation, thresh- 
old of cutaneous sensation) and the stimulation of 
the auditory nerve, the identity and location of the 
end-organs responsible for the threshold of feeling, 
and the importance of the threshold of feeling in 
relation to artificial hearing aids and education of the 
deaf. It was found that individuals with complete 
bilateral hearing loss and individuals with all types 
and degrees of deafness, but with intact tympanic 
membranes, possess normal thresholds of feeling, but 
that the threshold of feeling of ears lacking tympanic 
membranes is greatly raised and the threshold of 
feeling of tympanic membranes containing perfora- 
tions is appreciably raised. The threshold of feeling 
is not due to over-stimulation of the auditory nerve, 
but in normal ears is due to the stimulation of re- 
ceptors within the tympanic membrane. The thresh- 
old of feeling of ears lacking tympanic membranes is 
due to the stimulation of receptors within the epi- 
thelial lining of the middle ear cavity and external 
auditory meatus.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 

5010. Richardson, L. F. A quantitative view of 
pain. Brit. J. Psychol.,»1933, 23, 401-403.—Quanti- 
tative estimates were made by the author of the 
degrees of pain caused at different times by cellutis 
of the thumb. Five degrees were established, with 
relative intensities of 3, 20, 70, 200 and 500. These 
were compared with the degree of pain which pre- 
vented sleep, and that which interfered with control 
of the voluntary muscles. Unpleasure and pain could 
He ee oe D. Vernon (Cambridge, Eng- 

nd). 

5011. Rogers, F. T. On the absence of hunger 

in man after the resection of the lower three- 

of the stomach. Amer. J. Physiol., 1933, 105, 
84.—“This is a study of the contractility of the upper 
fourth of the stomach in a man from whom nearly 
four-fifths of the stomach had been excised for a 
bleeding ulcer. Graphic records of the contractions 
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were made by the balloon method after eighteen to 
twenty hours’ fasting. Under these conditions the 
remaining stump of the stomach exhibits rhythmic 
contractions quite analogous to those of the Pavlov 
pouch in dogs. These contractions are continuously 
recurrent, at the rate of one per minute, and do not 
exhibit the periodic grouping of the intact normal 
stomach. This patient has no pain or conscious sensa- 
tion of muscular activity associated with these con- 
tractions, but there isa feeling of generalized weakness 
(and sometimes headache) which he recognizes as 
hunger and is relieved by taking food.”—C. Landis 
(N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


5012. Rosengren, B. Uber die Entstehung von 
Doppelbildern nach dusseren Radikaloperationen der 
Stirnhdhlen. (On the origin of diplopia following 
external radical operation of the frontal sinus.) Acta 
Ophth., 1933, 2, 161-175.—The diplopia observed 
following operation upon the frontal sinus is attributed 
to mechanical factors resulting from the loosening of 
the trochlea and orbital fascia. The resulting inter- 
ference with the normal functioning of the superior 
oblique muscle produces increased mobility and ver- 
tical divergence of the eyeball.—R. J. Beittel, Jr. 
(Clark). 


5013. Rtissel, A. Ueber Helligkeitskonstanz der 
Sehdinge. (The brightness constancy of visual ob- 
jects.) Neue psychol. Stud., 1930, 6, 283-290.—Con- 
stancy is attributed to the notion of a brightness 
contrast in the visual field and to Kéhler’s notion of 
relative values. Experiments were made with the 
gray papers 1, 5, 12 and 24 of Zimmerman’s series of 
30; the subjects were to press on a key when a certain 
gray appeared to them (more clearly than the other); 
after learning, the reaction was made to the clearer 
gray, not to the gray for which the reaction had been 
learned. A contrast of clarity was maintained, and 
this was independent of the absolute level. The 
author briefly discusses Hering’s theory of constancy. 
—M.G. Willoughby (Clark). 


5014. Schiller, P. v. Durch Beschattung aufleuch- 
tende Figuren. (The brightening-up of figures by 
means of shadowing.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1933, 129, 
149-157.—Recent observations of Metzger and 
Pikler, reported on phenomena of brightness con- 
stancy, were repeated and varied, and an alternative 
interpretation is suggested in terms of brightness 
contrast.—R. B. MacLeod (Cornell). 


5015. Schiller, P. v.. & Wolff, W. Gegenseitige 
Beeinflussung der optischen und der akustischen 
Helligkeit. (Reciprocal influences of visual and 
auditory brightness.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1933, 129, 
135-148.—Slight variations in visual or auditory 
brightness were found to be capable, under certain 
conditions, of inducing parallel brightness variations 
in the other sense field. A visual feld may undergo 
such changes (1) when it presents the appearance of 
a film color, (2) when the visual and auditory bright- 
nesses do not differ greatly, and (3) when the tone is 
of great intensity and difficult to localize. A tone may 
undergo such changes (1) when the inducing visual 
brightness changes come from the uniform total field 
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(Ganzfeld), (2) when the tone possesses a certain 
degree of lability, (3) when the visual brightness 
change is slightly greater than liminal, and (4) when 
the visual and auditory brightnesses do not differ 
greatly. Reciprocal intermodal brightness induction 
can be observed only when the natural conditions for 
object constancy are artificially destroyed.—R. B. 
MacLeod (Cornell). 


5016. Schubert, G. Die regionale Invarianz des 
Farbentones als Kriterium primirer Urfarbigkeit 
Lichter. (The regional invariance of color 

tone, criterion of the primary fundamental chro- 
maticity of spectral light.) Pflagers Arch. f. d. ges. 
Physiol., 1931, 227, 279-292.—Three subjects were 
trained to determine their fundamental colors on the 
spectrum (fundamental colors in the sense that 
ering’s theory gives the term). When the subjects 
had pted to darkness, it was found that the results 
did not vary in passing from central to paramacular 
vision, except for red, in which case the tendency was 
toward blue at the periphery because of the macular 
absorption of yellow. On the other hand, the regional 
invariance was no longer found by daylight. The 
yellow tends to be a little more red, the green a little 
more yellow. Further, the first color is separated 
more from its point of equilibrium when one is farther 
from the macula; the inverse is true of the second. 
This is due to the fact that the color of daylight in- 
fluences, though unequally, the chromatic equilibrium 
of the macula and its surroundings. The author thinks 
that in passing from darkness to daylight the funda- 
mental curve of the pair yellow-blue is found to be 
shifted toward the low end for macular vision, while 
in paramacular vision it is the red-green curve which 
suffers this displacement.— M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


5017. Scuri, D. Alcune considerazioni sul metodo 
educativo e rieducativo auricolare nei sordomuti. 
(Considerations on the method of auricular education 
and reeducation in deaf-mutes.) Scuola det sor- 
domuti, 1931, 6, 94-105; 148-161; 169-187.—After a 
long theoretical discussion of the method of education 
of deaf-mutes of Mebzi and De Parrel, the author 
affirms the utility of the method of reeducation of 
deaf-mutes which shows sensible functional auditory 
results or, at least, capacity of reacting to phonetic 
stimulation. The deaf-mute, whose education is 
begun when he already possesses a vocabulary suff- 
ciently well-developed, is immediately accustomed to 
the reproduction (articulation) of phonetic stimula- 
tion to which he must limit his language. In this 
way the association between visible, articular, and 
tactile images of sounds, which he possesses in the 
form of phono-reproductions, and acoustic equiva- 
lents, of which he acquires possession, is prompt and 
easy.— R. Calabresi (Rome). 


5018. Sivian, L. J., & White, S.D. On minimum 
audible sound fields. J. Acous. Soc. Amer., 1933, 4, 
288-321.—Auditory thresholds determined by the 
intensity of the sound, the ‘“‘minimum audible field,” 
and pressure amplitude at the observer's ear drum, 
and the ‘“‘minimum audible pressure”’ are reported for 
frequencies from 60 to 15,000 c.p.s. The former 
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. measurements yield somewhat higher values, due 
largely to wave motion in the ear canal and diffraction 
caused by the head. An erroneous formula for the 
binaural field on p. 299 is corrected in vol. 5, 1933, 60. 
—P. E. Huston (Worcester State Hospital). 


5019. Skiba, M. Der Einfluss der Sympathicus- 
Durchschneidung auf Hautreaktionen. (The in- 
fluence of sympathetic section on skin reactions.) 
Breslau: Bres!. Genossenschafts-Buchdr., 1933. Pp. 
22.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


5020. Strughold, H., & Porz, R. Die Dichte der 
Kaltpunkte auf der Haut des menschlichen 
(The density of the cold spots on the human skin.) 
Zsch. f. Biol., 1931, 91, 563-571.—Studies were made 
on 58 cutaneous regions, giving an average density 
of 7 spots per cm.* (instead of 13 in the old work of 
Sommer, made on only 13 regions), with extremes of 
less than 1 (finger tip) and 20 (nipple). The tactile 
surfaces have few cold spots. The average density 
is 11.3 on the face, 9.7 on the trunk, 5.6 on the upper 
limb, 5.0 on the lower.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


5021. Stutterheim, N..A. The primary position of 
the eyes. Brit. J. Ophth., 1933, 17, 394-401.—As 
against the traditional arbitrary method of defining 
a “primary position” of the bi-unial eye, the real 
primary position is r nized, viz., the anatomical 
position of the organ. This anatomical position is 
one of divergence of the visual axes. The globes are 
firmly fixed in their orbital beds by connective tissue, 
ligaments and strands which all contain a strong quota 
of elastic elements. The result of this anatomical 
condition is a stable equilibrium and an elasticity 
exercising permanent ietemaee on motions and posi- 
tions of the organ. From the stable and elastic 
equilibrium of the primary position the nature of 
ocular motility is considered. According to the 
author, a new conception of ocular motility is indi- 
cated. The extrinsic muscles act as tensors between 
the primary position and the edge of the fixation field. 
They act by contraction in the direction away from 
the primary position. In the direction toward the 
primary position they act by inhibition only. Mus- 
cular contraction is never required for any movement 
towards the primary position. The system of muscular 
antagonistic action which dominates movements of 
arms and legs is absent in extrinsic ocular move- 
ment. Its place is taken by a system of reciprocal 
action between extrinsic muscular power and the 
power of elasticity of the primary position.—R. J. 
Beitel, Jr. (Clark). 

5022. Taylor, N. W. The nature of the nerve re- 
ceptor for the acid taste as indicated by the absorp- 
tion of organic acids by fats and proteins. Proto- 
plasma, 1930, 10, 98-105.—( Biol. Abst. VII: 13160). 


5023. Taylor, N. W., Farthing, F. R., & Berman, R. 

uantitative measurements on the acid taste and 

eir bearing on the nature of the nerve tor. 
Protoplasma, 1930, 10, 84-97.—(Biol. Abst. VII: 
13159). 


5024. Thorne, F. C., & Dallenbach, K. M. Spatial 
perception in the region of the optic disk. Amer. J. 
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Psychol., 1933, 45, 453-462.—The problem of the 
present study was to determine whether an object 
perceived in the region of the blind spot increases or 
decreases in size; evidence on the subject has been 
very ambiguous. The standard object was a black 
disk with a radius 4% cm. longer than the longest 
radius of the blind spot; the 5 variables differed from 
this by steps of 1 cm., the median equalling the 
standard. The method of constant stimuli was used; 
in the main experiment the S was required to compare 
the size of two disks simultaneously presented to the 
right eye, one falling upon the blind spot, the other 
upon a symmetrically located area on the other side 
of the fixation point. In the control experiment the 
two areas were symmetrical with respect to the 
fixation point and above the level of the blind spot. 
Results lead to the conclusion that there is no differ- 
ence in the perception of the size of objects in the 
region of the optic disk, but a marked space error was 
found in 3 of the 4 O's, which indicates a reason for 
the divergence of the results from previous investiga- 
tions.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


5025. Van der W H. G., & Roelofs, C. O. 
Ueber das Sehen von . (On the visual 
perception of movement.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1933, 
128, 314-354.—By means of a tachistoscopic set-u 
both apparent and real movement were contend 
Parallel variation in both cases of the conditions which 
contribute toward optimal apparent movement led 
to the conclusion that the two phenomena are fully 
identical. It was found that for every rate of move- 
ment there was a range within which the seeing of 
movement could be explained only on the basis of 
apparent movement; that for every real movement 
factors were present which could under proper cir- 
cumstances produce apparent movement; and that 
in a movement phase in which no movement was 
visible the factors for the production of apparent 
movement were also lacking. The traditional position 
that apparent movement is a perceptual illusion due 
to central factors is rejected in favor of the general 
position of Wertheimer. An extensive discussion of 
the recent literature and a bibliography of 23 titles 
are appended.—R. B. MacLeod (Cornell). 


5026. Weber, H. C. Simulated deafness. U. S. 
Naval Med. Bull., 1931, 29, 209-221.—Description of 
a number of hearing tests to differentiate simulated 
hearing loss from true hearing loss.—C. M. Louttit 
(Indiana). 


5027. Windisch, E. Untersuchungen tiber den 
aduquaten Reiz fiir die Warmerezeptoren. (Studies 
on the adequate stimulus for the heat receptors.) 
Zsch. f. Biol., 1931, 91, 126.—The author be em 
the diathermic method used by Francois and Piéron 
for the study of heat sensitivity. He used a small 
active electrode placed on the forearm after d. termin- 
ing the points of heat, an inactive electrode being 
held in the hand on the same side. A circular anes- 
thesia was set up around the field of the electrode to 
eliminate the ee regions; and the cutaneous 
temperature was obtained by a thermoelectric method. 
The author obtained sensations of heat localized under 
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the electrode in dry conduction for the normal skin; 
for the middle field bounded by the anesthetic zone 
there were also sensations of heat in dry conduction, 
but not in wet conduction. The greater resistance 
of the dry skin results in a direct heating of the 
epidermis; this is much diminished in wet contacts. 

e author thinks that the difference depends on the 
hom us heating of the skin in the second case 
and the greater heating of the epidermis in the first 
(higher temperature in the external layers), The 
thermic cutaneous gradient, in accord with Ebbecke’s 
theory, intervenes to cause the excitation of the deep 
receptors of heat. In humid contact a thermic sensa- 
tion occurs only by modification of the gradient in 
the regions near the electrode where the homogeneity 
is not maintained; if the neighboring region is an- 
esthetized, there is more heat sensation in the whole. 
Finally, , by circulation of cold water, the sensation is 
one o d in spite of diathermic heating.—M. G. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

5028. Wirth, W. Die Konstanz des iiblichen 
Masses fiir den simultanen Helligkeitskontrast. 
(Constancy of the usual measure for the simultaneous 
contrast of brightness.) Neue psychol. Stud., 1930, 
6, 269-281.—In determining the brightness or dark- 
ness provoked by contrast of a plate of given brilliance 
on a base darker or lighter, one is not concerned with 
the length of the observation. Supported by the 
tachistoscopic studies of Theodorides and Striegler, 
the author shows that the value of the contrast thus 
objectively measured remains sensibly constant, and 
that the duration of observation plays practically 
no role.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 

5029. Woodrow, H. Weight discrimination with a 

standard. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 391- 
416.—The problem of the present experiment was to 
determine the importance of “‘set,’’ by comparing the 
results from a lifted-weight experiment where the 
standard was constant from one trial to the next, 
with those of an experiment where the standard varied 
from trial to trial over a wide variety of intensities. 
The method of constant stimuli was used in both 
experiments; in Experiment I the fixed standards 
were 110 and 200 grams. In Experiment II the 
standards varied from 110 to 200 grams by steps of 
10 grams. The results indicate that the difference 
limen obtained with the constant standards was about 
5.2%, while the average limen with varying standards 
is about 6.63%, i.e., about 27.5% ter. Analysis 
of the data shows that the time-order error, which is 
consistently negative in the series with fixed standard, 
varies enormously in the variable series. With the 
standard weights of 190 and 200 ms the time 
order has an effect equal to the difference between 
the upper and lower DL’s. Only the standards of 
130 and 140 show a zero time-order error; below this 
the time error is positive and above it is negative, in 
a fairly regular progression. A theoretical discussion 
of the problem is concluded by assuming that the first 
stimulus of a pair produces an attitude as regards the 
second, and certain assumptions concerning the 
behavior of such “‘sets’’ are found adequate to explain 
the facts.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 
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[See also abstracts 4949, 5043, 5068, 5094, 5107, 
or) 5167, 5170, 5175, 5432, 5441, 5460, 


FEELING AND EMOTION 


5030. Codet, H. Les émotifs et les impression- 
ables. Leur e. (Emotional persons 
and impressionable ones. eir psychophysiology. ) 
Evolution psychiat., 1931, 2, 9-22. oa ~-Ancarding to 
Codet, the emotional, sympathicotonic, and vago- 
tonic impressionables can be distinguished. The first 
have lively, immediate reactions, they are always 
under a tension, their character is active, they are 
inclined to attacks of tears and anger; nervous attacks 
and palpitations are frequent, and there is a certain 
disagreement between the intensity of the somatic 
reactions and the perceived emotions, which are less 
active than one would expect. They are generally of 
short stature, and have light pigmentation, ro 
hy thesia, dermographia, and exaggerated tendon 

, ae The oculo-cardiac reflex is very weak or 
inverse, and the solar reflex is on the contrary short 
or intense. The impressionable are emotionals with 
interior and retarded reactions, whose emotivity 
passes unperceived ; they are easily paralyzed and in- 
capable of action; they brood and feel an emotional 
summation very deeply. Emotion brings on peripheral 
vaso-constriction very easily; there are emotional 
urinary disturbances. These subjects are tall and 
rather thin; they are inclined to nausea and frequent 
visceral ptosis. The solar reflex is not remarkable, 
but the oculo-cardiac reflex is intense. The approach 
of the menses would act principally upon the sympa- 
thicotonic emotionals (accentuated by the menopause, 
with a lessening at flux) while the vagotonic impres- 
sionables have heightened emotionality during the 
menses.—J. C. Spence (Worcester, Mass.) 


5031. Forbes, T. W., & Landis, C. A critique of 
Crosland’s ‘‘Measurement of Emotion.” Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1933, 45, 522-526.—The authors criticize 
the work of Crosland on the basis of his apparent 
lack of understanding of the manner in which his 
apparatus (the Hathaway psychogalvanic apparatus) 
functions. Because of his misinterpretation of the 
readings on the apparatus his results are largely 
invalid.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

5032. Kling, C. The role of the parasympathetics 
in emotions. Psychol. Rev., 1933, 40, 368-380.— 
The function of the parasympathetic division of 
the autonomic nervous system in emotion has been 
neglected, because (1) eit ge anys like Cannon, 
etc., have taken for granted that the sympathetic 
division is responsible for the major bodily changes, 
@) the parasympathetics are assumed to have chiefly 

a vegetative function, (3) sympathetic activity is 
assumed to involve un ntness and parasympa- 
thetic activity to mediate pleasantness, and finally 
(4) because of the theory of reciprocal innervation. 
The author gives evidence to P vere g that (1) vagotonic 
influences are present in fear, shown by cardiac 
inhibition, splanchnic vasodilatation, shift in 
concentration, also spastic oesophagus and intestinal 
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hypermotility, urinary irritability. and asthenia and 
muscular prostration. .(2) Vagotonic influences are 
almost solely in control in emotional depression and 
exhaustion. This is caused by the necessity for main- 
taining the acid-base balance of the blood when it 
has been depleted by the action of the sympathetics. 
When the author gave smail doses of ephedrine, a 
drug which stimulates the sympathetics, to subjects 
showing neurasthenic symptoms and emotional de- 
pression, the symptoms were relieved. (3) Many 
individuals habitually express any kind of < motion 
by a characteristic pattern of vagotonia. (4) Vagus 
dominance is really unpleasant in affective tone, 
while sympathetic dominance is often pleasant. 
(S) The author finds no evidence for the reciprocal 
innervation of the two autonomic divisions.—A. G. 
Bills (Chicago). 


5033. Kruger, M. S. Pleasure and pain and the 
emotions. Brit. J. Med. Psychol., 1933, 13, 51-62.— 
Pleasure and pain are emotions, not sensations, in 
the usual sense. The so-called ‘physical’ pain 
(pleasure) is any type of sensation which gives rise 
to the emotion of pain (pleasure), while the so-called 
mental pain (pleasure) is the emotion of pain (pleas- 
ure) arising in response to a thought which is not a 
sensation. Pleasure is the organic welcoming (receiv- 
ing within) reaction, while pain is the organic shrink- 
ing (excluding) reaction. nsations (which include 
appetites and emotions) are pleasurable, indifferent 
or painful according to whether they do or do not 
conduce to the satisfaction of vital needs. Probably 
all the emotional reactions are in essence the same for 
all species, being based upon the main types of be- 
havior possible to any organism. Emotions (including 
appetites) may be divided into four main groups: 
those of desire, of rejection, of satisfaction, and of 
non-satisfaction. The position of the hedonists seems 
to be sound if we understand by pleasure (pain) not 
the emotion, but the pleasant (painful) sensations 
or other thoughts which give rise to the emotion, 
and if we realize that there is fundamentally no 
difference between instinctive and intelligent action 
or between function and behavior.—E. H. Kemp 


(Clark). 


5034. Schramm, G. The medieval system of emo- 
tions according to the natural history of Thomas 
Aquinas. Peking Nat. Hist. Bull., 1932-33, 7, 275- 
28i.—Reasons for considering the system of emotions 
of Aquinas are stated as: (1) the present chaotic 
condition of theoriés of emotion; (2) the need for our 
being historically-minded; (3) the present growing 
interest in things scholastic and medieval. The 
author presents a selection from Summa Theologica, 
First Part, 2nd Section, Question XXIII, Article IV, 
in which St. Thomas presented a classification of the 
basic emotions and their definitions. Three pairs of 
passions, viz., love and hate, desire and aversion, joy 
and sadness, are named as belonging to the con- 
cupiscible power, and “hope and despair, fear and 
audacity, and rage, which has no opposite” are said 
to exist in the irascible power. The author of this 
article states that every one of these factors and 
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correlates has been isolated by some one or other 
outstanding psychologist in unimpeachable experi- 
mental researches on animals and children, and cites 
experimental work of Jennings, C. Bihler, Hunter, 
Hester and Wislitsky, Moss, Tsai, Holden, Marston, 
Watson, and Kimmins in support of his assertion.— 
E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

5035. Spence, W., & Guilford, J.P. Minor studies 
from the chological Laboratory of the University 
of Nebraska. VII. The affective value of combina- 
tions of odors. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 495-501. 
—The problem of the present study was to determine 
whether the P or U of a combination of odors could 
be determined from knowledge of the P or U value 
of the odors themselves. Two series of odors (6 in 
one and 7 in the other) were selected, and 8 O’s were 
required to rate them individually on a 9-point scale. 
Each one of the odors in one series was then paired 
with each one in the other series, and a similar judg- 
ment required. The results indicated that “‘for any 
given odor, the affective value of the combination 
of a second odor with it is a linear function of the 
affective value of the second odor.”’ ‘The affective 
value of a combination of odors can be predicted 
rather accurately from the affective values of its 
two components.” ‘As in the case of combinations 
of color, the affective reaction . . . is apparently 
not an algebraic sum of the affects belonging to the 
single odors, but it is rather a weighted mean of the 
two.”’"—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


[See also abstracts 5094, 5165, 5347. ] 
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5036. Arons, L. Serial learning and generalizing 
abstraction. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 417-432.— 
The problem of the present study was to compare an 
S's ability to memorize with his ability to generalize 
abstraction as revealed by the multiple-choice method. 
For the former problem the 60 S’s (30 @ and 30 @*) 
had to memorize the order of cards in a pack of play- 
ing cards; for the latter they had to learn to predict 
what key in a pattern would sound a buzzer (Yerkes 
multiple-choice apparatus). Results showed small 
positive r’s between learning and generalizing (.08 
and .10). Men were superior to women in both forms 
of behavior. When the r’s are computed for the 
sexes separately, they are positive for women (.181 
and .275) and negative for men (-.175 and -.123), 
and despite the few cases it is suggested that this 
is a significant and characteristic sex difference.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

5037. Dreis, T. A. Two studies in retroaction. 
I. Influence of partial identity. Il. Susceptibility to 
retroaction at various grade levels. J. Gen. Psychol., 
1933, 8, 157-172.—In the first investigation, a study 
was made of com tive retroactive effects as shown 
by recall after interpolation of several degrees of 
similarity and recall after rest. The learning task 
consisted in substituting letters and figures. There 
was an increase in saving as the similarity between 
the original learning and the interpolated material 
was increased. In the second study, a comparison 
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was made between the amount of retroaction in 672 
elementary-school children in 13 grades from 2A to 
8A inclusive. From the preliminary report of the 
results, it seems that there is approximately the same 
degree of susceptibility to retroaction in all of the 
grades.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 


5038. Galdo, L. rti fra oscillazioni attentive 
e onde vasali cereb: (Relations between oscilla- 
tions of attention and cerebral vasal waves.) Cer- 
vello, 1932, 255-273.—In this article on the relations 
between certain mental and physiological functions, 
the author describes the dynamics of the cerebral 
circulation and considers the various factors which 
act on the play of intervals in oscillatory periods of 
attention.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


5039. Guthrie, E. R. Association as a function of 
time interval. Psychoi. Rev., 1933, 40, 355-368.— 
A discussion of Robinson’s statement that the law 
of contiguity must express the strength of association 
as a continuous function of the time interval between 
presentation of the instigating and instigated items, 
rather than being a qualitative law asserting that 
association results from their contiguity. Robinson's 
graph, based on Yarborough’s results, indicates a 
maximum of associative strength when the items are 
simultaneous and diminishing strength as the interval 
increases, particularly when the instigated item pre- 
cedes the instigating, i.e. backward association. The 
author objects that further experimental results do 
not entirely support this curve. Cason’s work shows 
backward conditioning to be very difficult, and 
Wolfie’s results show the optimum interval for for- 
ward conditioning to be .2 to .6 seconds, rather than 
simultaneity. In association experiments backward 
association has been obtained frequently. The op- 
timum interval for forward association was shown 
by Bergstrom to vary with the material. An experi- 
ment by the author, in which lists of ten pairs of non- 
sense syllables and ten pairs of nonsense figures were 
used, and the time interval between exposure of the 
two’ members of the pairs varied from 4.93 to 2.55 
seconds, showed no great difference between the effi- 
ciency of the forward and the backward methods of 
association. It also brought out an increasing asso- 
ciative strength as the interval between terms in- 
creased, whith is directly contrary to Robinson's 
assumption. It may have been due to uncontrolled 

ractice during the interval; but the author attributes 
it to the dependence of remote association on mediat- 
ing items which bridge the gap, and on the opportunity 
for simultaneous association through overlapping of 
stimuli. The author suggests that it is incorrect to 
speak of the two stimuli as being associated, and that 
the association is between stimulus and response; 
he restates the law as follows: Stimuli which are acting 
at the time of a response tend, on their recurrence, 
to evoke that response. It is concluded that there is 
no general rule to express the associative strength as 
a function of the time interval.—A.G. Bills (Chicago). 


5040. Jenkins, J. G. Instruction as a factor in 
‘incidental’”’ | . Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 
471-477.—The problem of the present study was 
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to determine how much learning takes place when 
there is no specific intent to remember. The 24 S's 
acted twice in the experiment; in one case they were 
instructed to read aloud (to another subject) nonsense 
syllables, until the listener had learned the list per- 
fectly. 24 hours later both were required to write 
all the syllables that they could remember. The 
second time S took the place of the listener, with 
instructions to learn. Protocols collected from the 
S’s in both situations indicated that of the whole group 
10 made definite attempts to memorize the lists even 
when they were not so instructed, with the result that 
the number of syllables remembered in the two situa- 
tions was practically the same. This self-instruction 
undoubtedly dilutes the difference in results; the 
average number of syllables remembered under the 
instructions to learn was 15.9; under the situation 
roducing “incidental” learning, 10.8 (from a totai 
ist of 20).—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


5041. Miller, E. The eidetic » Proc. Roy. 
Soc. Med., 1931, 24, 1223-1230.—The author dis- 
cusses the eidetic image, which he considers as a 
substratum of psychoses. He emphasizes the need 
for psychiatric research concerning the existence of 
eidetic types, particularly in hallucinoses, in psycho- 
pathic children, and, for comparative purposes, in 
— and cyclothymia.—M. G. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


5042. Mitchell, M. B. The effect of serial position 
in the continuous memorization of numbers. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 493-494.—In the present 
experiment lists of 10 3-place numbers were learned 
to one perfect oe The numbers were pre- 
sented continuously, with no pause between the end 
of one trial and the beginning of the next. Despite 
this method of presentation the first part of the list 
was learned first, then the last part, and finally the 
middle section; the primacy effect, however, is much 
more widespread and definite than the finality effect. 
—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


5043. Patton, E. K. The problem of insightful 
behavior. Psychol. Monog., 1933, 44, 98-124.—The 
problem was concerned with the genesis of insight. 
The experimental procedure required the subject, 
under conditions of no verbal instruction, to compare 
the relationship between one pair of lights with the 
relationship between another pair; this differs from 
the usual problem of comparing the intensities of 
two lights. The apparatus consisted of a vertical 
screen, mounted on a platform, on which were the 
two pairs of lights, and of two response keys placed 
near the edge of the platform. The subject was in- 
structed merely to respond in the way he thought best 
during the course of the experiment; and to tell what 
was in his mind and why he responded as he did. The 
data suggest the following conclusions: insightful 
behavior can be represen by a performance curve 
showing an upward drift, due to the emergence of a 
“hunch”; light intensities may be shifted with the 
ratio unchanged, satisfying the criterion of insight; 
transfer occurs; a pause or iod of deliberation 
occurs just previous to full insight; neither too rapid 
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nor too deliberate responses are conducive to the 
early emergence of full insight. It is suggested that 
this experimental procedure can be adapted to studies 
of both animals and humans, and to different races 
and ages.—F. A. C. Perrin (Texas). 


5044. Port, K. Der Einpriigungswert der nach 
Sinnesgebieten verschiedenen Lernformen. (The 
impression value of methods of learning in different 
sense modalities.) Blatt. f. pid. Psychol., 1932, 3, 
1-8.—Seven principal methods of learning were 
compared by means of the Pauli modification of the 
method of retention. In order of amount retained 
they are: simultaneous reading and listening, writing 
from dictation, reading aloud, silent reading, verbal 
repetition of what is heard, listening, and copying. 
Visual methods have greater impression value than 
non-visual methods, and those involving more than 
one sense modality are in general more effective than 
those involving only one sense modality.—R. B. 
MacLeod (Cornell). 


5045. Scheidemann, N. V. An ent in 
reasoning. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 521.—De- 
scription of a simple experiment for the study of 
reasoning.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


5046. Seifert, K. Ueber Struktur und Gefiigig- 
keitsqualitit. Ein experimenteller Beitrag zum 
Strukturbegriff. (Structure and the quality of ad- 
justment. An experimental contribution to the 
concept of structure.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1933, 
88, 7-76.—The author attempted to determine by an 
experimental technique some of the characteristics of 
mental structures (Sirukture). The method consisted 
of having S study a list of nonsense words (5, 6, and 
8 letters), possessing different internal organizations 
of vowels and consonants; S was required to behave 
in different ways toward each syllable, e.g., reverse or 
replace letters, drop or add letters, etc. The time 
required was recorded in units of 10 ¢. After the 
practice periods the series was presented again, and 
an identical performance required, but on different 
syllables from those on which that activity had pre- 
viously been practiced. Half of the syllables appeared 
as in the practice trials, while the remainder were 
modified in some way (e.g., color, type, or spacing 
was changed, consonant-vowel pattern was altered, 
etc.). A tachistoscopic presentation was also made 
and recognition for the altered words measured. The 
amount of change which had to be made in the words 
to produce an upset in the performance of the re- 
quired activity was called the adjustment quality 
(Gefiigigkettsqualiiat) and it is assumed to be an 
indication of the structure of the word. The results 
from the 12 series of tests indicate the following 
points: (1) Structure is of two kinds: (a) natural— 
found to depend upon the vowel-consonant pattern 
only; and (b) functional—which depends upon many 
factors and is defined as ‘‘the division of a whole into 

rts which are differentiated in a functional sense, 
i.e., upon the basis of the preceding practice or activity 
toward the whole.” It is, of course, a relative matter. 
(2) Gefiigigkeitsquakitat is the methodological criterion 
for the existence of both functional and natural 
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structures. If the activities are of different structure, 
no adjustment occurs, even for similar materials. 
(3) Functional structure is a characteristic of the 
object; it makes possible differentiation in otherwise 
similar materials. (4) Functional structure has no 
effect upon the recognizability of the material.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


to snap tan atonal oct nate cating ce ee 
y ect of scien upon prejudice 
and illogicality of thought. J. Educ. Psychol., 1933, 
24, 362-370.—Comparisons are made between selected 
groups of students in Occidental College (liberal arts) 
and Calif ornia Institute of Techno (rigid selection 
in preparatory mathematics and science and subse- 
quent intensive training in them), using the per- 
centage ponies score on the Goodwin Watson 
Survey of Public Opinion. The results ‘do not lend 
support to the assumption that mathematics and 
scientific training are the potent factors in differen- 
tiating the groups of the two institutions in their 
inference-making abilities.’ Specific data and inter- 
pretations are given.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 

5048. Stephens, J. M. Punishment and reward 
in learning. Science, 1933, 78, 60.—A test of Thorn- 
dike’s hypothesis that, psychologically, punishment 
and reward are not opposites. It was found that the 
use of some physical medium, such as light or sound, 
has itself, when divorced from information as to suc- 
cess or failure, a definite strengthening influence. 
This influence is either strengthened or weakened 
when the medium conveys information of success or 
failure. The author concludes that, in these experi- 
ments, when the influence of the medium is corrected 
for, punishment and reward may be considered 
psychological opposites.— P. Seckler (Clark). 

5049. Swartz, B. K., & Crosland, H. R. The 
effects on reaction-time of various orders and dis- 
tributions of relevant stimuli in the word-association 
experiment. J. Gen. Psychol., 1933, 8, 217-271.— 
An investigation was carried out on the significance, 
for the success or failure of the test, of the relative 
order of the irrelevant and significant word-stimuli 
in the word-association reaction-time experiment. 
The effects of five different arrangements of the rele- 
vant stimuli and the influence of learning were 
measured. The results appertain to reaction-time 
alone. No one arrangement of the significant stimuli 
was found to be unequivocally most efficient. Practice 
reduced reaction-time independently of the arrange- 
ment of the stimuli, and this increased speed of reac- 
tion was much more characteristic of the relevant 
items than of the irrelevant. A historical review of 
the related experimental studies is given.— H. Cason 
(Wisconsin). 

5050. Thorndike, E. The influence of use or fre- 
quency of occurrence upon the of mental 
connections. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1933, 19, 734- 
745.—Various multiple choice experiments with 
human subjects are described and treated in detail 
with the aid of six tables. ‘‘A punished connection 

ains more strength from its first occurrence than it 
oses by being punished. If the situation vanishes so 
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promptly that the person is not led by the punishment 
to change his response to it, i.e., to create some second 
and different connection, and if he is immediately 
engaged in some new task so that he does not create 
some second and different connection with some 
memory or other equivalent of the situation, the 
punishment has zero influence upon the punished 
connection. If this is so, the strengthening observed 
in these experiments is a measure of the strengthening 
due to a mere occurrence, provided proper allowance 
is made for (a) spread or scatter beyond four s 

(b) the possible persistent suggestion of a particular 
response by the situation, and (c) a possible occa- 
sional confirming reaction due to the satisfyingness of 
making any choice and response.”—W. N. Hallett 
(Cedar Crest). 


5051. Tryon, C. McC. On the nature of “‘speed”’ 
and its relation to other variables. J. Gen. Psychol., 
1933, 8, 198-216.—The author discusses the results 
of a selected group of studies dealing with the relation 
between speed and other variables, but especially the 
relation between speed and “‘altitude,” which is de- 
fined as the difficulty level a person can reach in a 
series of problems of increasing difficulty when no 
time restriction is made. The conclusion is reached 
that there seems to be little evidence for a high com- 
munity of function between speed and altitude. In 
many of the previous studies, altitude factors have 
been measured in some of the speed tests, and in 
nearly all of the criteria of altitude the speed factors 
have not been eliminated.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 


5052. Warden, C. A study in the recall of 
ceived relations. Psychol. Monog., 1933, 44, 195-206. 
—Cora B. Key described four factors in the recall of 
paired-word associates, namely, clarity of relation- 
ship, identity of meaning of the terms, interdepend- 
ence of meaning of the terms, and lack of interfering 
terms; the present study subjected these factors to 
further testing. The five categories used were 
synonyms, antonyms, object-attribute, whole-part, 
and cause-effect; twenty pairs were selected for each 
category on the basis of clarity and definiteness as 
the result of using them in sentences. In the experi- 
mental procedure, each pair was exposed for 5 
seconds; soon afterwards, the subjects were asked to 
write the second member of the pair upon seeing the 
first, and a delayed recall test was made one week 
later. Results of the immediate recall test indicate 
that factors such as contiguity, frequency, and posi- 
tion in a series were the same for the five categories; 
hence the author finds it necessary to assume that 
“immediate recall measures the relative strength of 
‘connections’ already formed.” The delayed-recall 
data disclosed the phenomenon of ‘‘reminiscence,”’ 
that is, the appearance of correct items that were 
either omitted or incorrect in immediate recall. 
After discussing different possible explanations of 
this phenomenon, the author concludes, in brief, that 
“The relative recall values of the ca ies measure 
the chances which the pairs representing them have 
of producing configurations which either maintain 
or improve their effectiveness during the interval 
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between the two recall periods.’’ The concept of 
bipolarity in organization is helpful in explaining the 
results.—F. A. C. Perrin (Texas). 


[See also abstracts 4952, 4958, 5342, 5400, 5488, 
5568. ) 
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5053. Alford, L. B. Localization of consciousness 
and emotion. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1933, 12, 789-799. 
—From an examination of clinical cases presenting 
various lesions of the brain, some verified at autopsy 
but the majority inferred from the neurological find- 
ings, the author concludes that “since confusion is 
found only with the focal lesions causing right hem- 
iplegia, consciousness (a state of ‘awareness’ ) is served 
by an area somewhere in the left base.” Dispropor- 
tionate emotional responses were found, in these same 
cases, associated with right hemiplegias and with 
lesions affecting basal structures, “thus indicating 
that emotion is localized in the base and possibly is 
confined to the left side." The author emphasizes 
the preliminary character of these observations and 
conclusions.— N. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

5054. Altenburger, H., & Rioch,D.M. Zur Frage 
der thischen Beeinflussung des cerebro- 
en Nervensystems. (The question of sympa- 
thetic influence on the cerebrospinal nervous system. ) 
Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1932, 229, 473-485.— 
An apparent disagreement on the effect of the sympa- 
thetic nervous system on the motor and sensory 
chronaxies of the cerebrospinal system is resolved by 
showing that.the effect depends upon whether or not 
the connections between the vegetative centers and 
the peripheral section of the sympathetic have been 
severed. In the first case stimulation of the sympa- 
thetic produces a vr ome in the second case a 
shortening, of chronaxy. he influence of the 
sympathetic upon the cerebrospinal system follows 
other laws than that upon the vegetative effectors in 
the narrower sense.—B. F. Skinner (Harvard). 


5055. Amberson, W. R., Parpart, A., & Sanders, G. 
An analysis of the low-voltage elements of the action- 
potential wave in nerve. Amer. J. Physiol., 1931, 97, 
154-179.—In the resting nerve, low-voltage elements 
are diminished or lacking; after activation of the 
tissue by a period of repeated stimulation they 
become well developed, so that the electric discharge 
of the consecutive negative potential may be from 
4 to 10 times as great as the initial peak of high volt- 
age. During anoxemia, both positive and negative 
elements of ee voltage disappear at the end of one 
or two hours. With the readmission of air, low- 
voltage elements reappear and often develop to a 
height superior to that observed in fresh nerve.— 


E. H. Kemp (Clark). / 
5056. E. Reizleitung.und electrische 
Leitf t des Nerven bei tiefen Temperaturen. 
(Stimulus conduction and electrical _¢onduction 
capacity of nerve at low temperatures.)  Zsch. f. 


Biol., 1932, 92, No. 5.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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5057. Baker, R. C., & Graves, G. O. Partial 
agenesis of the callosum. Arch. Neur. & 
Psychiat., 1933, 29, 1054-1065.—A presentation of a 
clinical case study of an adolescent with partial 
agenesis of the corpus callosum. A review of the 
literature and a résumé of some of the cases reported 
since 1921 are included. Since 1812, only 82 cases 
have been reported. The age of distribution ranges 
from birth to 73 years, the mentality varies from 
idiocy to mediocre intelligence; other anomalies of 
the brain are usually associated with agenesis of the 
corpus callosum and the etiology of this condition is 
unknown.—V. M. Jones (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

5058. Baldi, F. Ricerche sul tessuto nervoso. 
(Researches on nervous tissue.) Boll. Soc. ital. di 
biol. sper., 1932, 614-616.—The author describes a 
technique which he has used in experiments on imbibi- 
tion in nervous tissue.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


5059. Bartley, S. H. Gross differential activity 
of the dog’s cortex as revealed by action currents. 
Psychol. Monog., 1933, 44, 30-56.—This study is a 
test of the “field” theory of cortical activity, based 
on the action current technique. The field theory 
assumes chiefly (1) that the cortex as a whole func- 
tions at all times when responding to any stimulus, 
and (2) that the part played by a given area of the 
cortex can be described in terms of cortical gradients. 
In general, this theory substitutes the concept of 
configurational response for the reflex action concept. 
The experimental procedure involved three classes of 
stimuli: pain, motor (rolling the animal back and 
forth on the operating table), and visual stimuli. 
The behavior responses made to these stimuli were 
classified under 17 divisions, such as “gross move- 
ments to brightness stimulation” and “dog passive 
with pain stimulation."” The results establish the 
validity of the field theory: for one thing, the cortex 
is active when the animal is passive and under no 
differential stimulation, and this activity takes the 
form of a basic pattern that is modified by any given 
stimulus; then, a “given area of the cortex must play 
a multitude of roles in accordance with the character 
of the total cortical pattern, that is, in accordance 
with what is happening in other parts of the cortex.” 
Among other conclusions based on his findings, the 
author contends that the distinction between sensory 
and motor functions must be abandoned.—F. A. C. 
Perrin (Texas). 

5060. Beritov, I. K metodike razdrazheniya in- 
duktsionnimi udarami. I. & II. (Method of stimula- 
tion by induction currents. I, II.) Russkii fiziol. 
th. im. Sechenova, 1930, 13, 422-441; 442-464.—The 
author reports studies made upon the nerves of the 
frog, which show that the threshold of stimulation is 
little dependent upon the source of electricity in the 
primary coil of the inductorium, but is directly pro- 
portional to the number of turns in the secondary 
coil. The author reports data on the speed of drying 
of nerve fibers of — diameter and the consequent 
change in resistance. The effect of the type of elec- 
trode upon the threshold is discussed. The second 
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half of the article considers the injury effects of induc- 
tion currents and how they can be avoided, together 
with the manner in which induced currents spread 
their influence to tissues beyond those being studied. 
—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


5061. Bethe, A., & Heinrich, A. Wher die Ficksche 
Liicke und die polare E des Nerven. (On 
the Fick interval and the polar stimulation of nerve.) 
Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1932, 229, 787-804.— 
The latency of the muscle twitch is shortened when 
the intensity of stimulation of a relatively long section 
of nerve is increased, in the case of make shocks of 
constant ascending current. The shortening is such 
as would be expected if the nerve were excited with 
the stronger stimulation not at the cathode but at 
the more distant anode. But the effect may be 
attributed to “secondary cathodes,"’ as, for example, 
at the nodes of Ranvier. The shortening is especially 
noticeable with ascending induction shocks. With 
make shocks, where a Fick interval is to be expected, 
the latency is long before the interval appears, and 
short afterward. With break shocks the interval is 
lacking and the change is not observed.—B. F. 
Skinner (Harvard). 


5062. Bishop, G. H., & Heinbecker, P. Fiber dis- 
tribution in optic and saphenous nerves. Proc. Soc. 
Exp. Biol. & Med., 1933, 30, 1312-1314.—A criti- 
cism of the hypothesis that the same fiber may 
mediate different sensations by means of impulses of 
different character, which appears to be the inter- 
pretation placed by Blair and Erlanger on variations 
they observe to take place in the responses of the same 
nerve fiber. This is an alternative to the two possi- 
bilities offered by Miller in his doctrine of the specific 
nerve energies. Objections to this hypothesis are 
based in part on new evidence concerning the optic 
tract, which is compared with corresponding fibers 
in the mammalian saphenous nerve.—P. Seckler 
(Clark). 

5063. Blair, E. A., & Erlanger, J. Irritability 
studies on individual axons. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1933, 105, 8.—By employing very long nerves con- 
taining only a few fibers, and very high amplification, 
it is possible to record and to identify the responses of 
individual axons. By this method the conduction 
rates of the constituent fibers of excised nerve have 
been correlated with their irritabilities. Curves, 
roughly hyperbolic in form, express the relation of 
the relative voltage of threshold induction shocks, of 
rheobasic voltage, and of the voltage of condenser 
charges of any given duration to the conduction rate, 
the slower fibers having the higher thresholds. Judged 
by all criteria, the fibers of a nerve seem to obey one 
law. Typically one finds for the fastest fibers of a 
nerve, say 20 m.p.s., chronaxies of say 0.3 c. The 
results fail to support the law of inverse propor- 
tionality between velocity and chronaxy.—C. Landis 
(N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 

5064. Bronstein-Schur, E. I. K voprosu o vliyanii 
solei kaltsiya na kletki i volokna simpaticheskoi 
nervnoi sistemi. (Effect of Ca salts on the cells and 
fibers of the sympathetic nervous system.) Russkii 
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fiziol. zh. im, Sechenova, 1930, 13, 654—663.—Previous 
studies dealing with the effect of Ca salts on the 
sympathetic nervous system were made on complex 
organs, thus making it impossible to localize the effect. 
The present investigation was made on the smooth 
muscle of the third eyelid (effector) of cats, innervated 
by sympathetic fibers from the superior cervical 
ganglion. Upon stimulation of the sympathetic nerve 
at the ganglion, the muscle contracted, this contrac- 
tion being recorded graphically ona kymograph. The 
sytnpathetic nerve cells and fibers were bathed with 
Ringer-Locke solution (R-LS) in which CaCh was 
5-10 times greater than in the usual solution, while 
the NaCl was decreased correspondingly to eliminate 
osmotic effects. All experiments were on cats under 
urethane. Excess of Ca** ions in R-LS blocked the 
conduction of impulses along the sympathetic nerve 
fibers in the pre- and postganglionic region, electric 
stimulation, even stronger than that which produced 
contraction of the eyelid before treatment, having no 
effect. This blocking effect was observed during the 
first few minutes after the treatment and disappeared 
after washing with pure R-LS. Application of R-LS 
with a similar excess of Ca’ ions to the ganglion 
raised its excitability, the effects from electric stimu- 
lation of the preganglionic fibers being increased, and 
stimulations normally below the threshold becoming 
effective. This increased excitability appeared during 
the first few minutes after treatment and was still 
apparent after washing with pure R-LS, returning to 
the normal condition only very gradually. R-LS 
with a similar excess of Ca** ions had no effect on the 
vagus nerve. (German summary.)—( Biol. Abst. VII: 
13168). 

5065. Brooks, C. M. Studies on the cerebral cor- 
tex. II. Localized representation of hopping and 
placing reactions in the rat. Amer. J. Phystol., 1933, 
105, 162—171.—Experiments on rats indicate that two 
sets of postural adjustments, the placing and hopping 
reactions of Rademaker, have localized cortical con- 
trol. The precise locus of the cortical representation 
of these reactions in the rat was determined by the 
following experimental facts: ‘‘Rats without a rostral 
third of one cortex permanently exhibited in the 
contralateral legs a complete failure of the placing 
reactions and a profound depression of the hopping 
reactions. This condition represents a maximal 
cortical deficiency, for no greater disturbance of the 
reactions was found in unilaterally decorticate, 
thalamic or decerebrate rats. The cortical control 
is entirely contralateral. Bilateral removal of these 
areas was followed by a permanent maximal de- 
ficiency of the reactions of all four legs. Animals so 
operated were as defective in respect to the placing 
and hopping reactions as decorticate preparations. 
Removal of the rostral third of one cortex and abla- 
tion of the entire cortex and striatum of the other side 
produced bilaterally equal deficiencies. The reactions 
remained normal in the contralateral legs after 
extirpation of all cortex on one side except a specific 
area. This area was the neocortical third, whose 
removal produced maximal contralateral deficiencies. 
The result was not modified by total ablation of the 
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opposite cortex. Removal of the rostral part of the 
essential cortical third resulted in maximal deficien- 
cies of only the contralateral fore leg, while the conse- 
quence of ablating its caudal part was a similar defect 


of the copene hind leg. Furthermore, when either: 


part was left as a remnant of neocortex, the reactions 
of the corresponding leg remained normal. The fact 
that specific small remnants of cortex are capable 
of managing these reactions in normal fashion shows 
conclusively that their cortical representation is 
narrowly localized and functionally independent of 
all other cortical areas. Evidence is presented which 
indicates that, as in the cat, the essential cerebral 
mechanism subserving these reactions is the sensor- 
imotor cortex.’’-—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric In- 
stitute). 


5066. Bucy, P. C. Electrical excitability of the 
tor area of the cortex in monkeys as corre- 

ted with cytoarchitecture. Amer. J. Physiol., 1933, 
105, 14-15.—In monkeys under ether anesthesia, 
faradic stimulation of the premotor cortex (area 6 of 
Brodmann) elicits motor responses in the contra- 
lateral extremities. These responses are of two types: 
(1) single sustained contractions of small groups of 
muscles, particularly in the distal parts of the ex- 
tremity, and (2) more complex synergic movements, 
at times rhythmic, which involve chiefly the proximal 
rtion of the limb. The synergic movements may 
involve one or both extremities and sometimes in- 
clude the tail. Occasionally definite movements of 
the ipsilateral lower extremity occur in response to 
stimulation of the superior part of the premotor area. 
It is concluded that the first type of response is 
mediated by superficial transcortical fibers to the 
motor cortex, and thence to the final common path 
by way of the pyramidal tract, and that the second 
type is probably evoked through extrapyramidal 
pathways from the cortex with as yet unknown con- 
nections.—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


5067. Cannon, B. A method of stimulating auto- 
nomic nerves in the unanesthetized cat with observa- 
tions on the motor and sensory effects. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1933, 105, 366-372.—‘‘A method is described 
for stimulating autonomic nerves in the unanesthet- 
ized animal by means of implanted electrodes. The 
absence of pain fibers in the cervical and lower lumbar 
sympathetic chains and in the vagus nerve below the 
recurrent branch is shown by the absence of signs of 
disturbance when stimuli are sufficient to produce 
motor effects. The splanchnic nerves and upper 
lumbar sympathetic chains contain pain fibers, which 
show evidence of becoming adapted to prolonged 
weak stimulation. The vagus nerve can be stimu- 
lated below the recurrent branch and the heart slowed 
60 to 100 beats per minute, without disturbance of 
the animal.” Stimulation of the vagus nerve exhibits 
itself in the erection of the hair and in the dilatation 
of the pupil, much as is seen in anger response of the 
cuneate Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


5068. Cantele, G., & Grahe, K. Der Einfluss des 
Sympathikus auf die vestibulare Erregbarkeit. (The 
influence of the sympathetic on vestibular excita- 
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bility.) Arch. f. Ohrenhk., 1932, 130, 281-291.— 
(Biol. Abst. VII: 10617). 


5069. Colucci, C. Influenza delle yer 
elettro-cutanee sul cervello. (Influence of electro- 


cutaneous applications on the brain.) A#i reale 
accad. sci. med.-chir. di Napoli, 1932, 84.—The author 
reports experiments carried out on a man who had 
been wounded in the war, 37 years of age, of normal 
intelligence (mechanical laborer), and of sound con- 
stitution, who showed a temporo-parietal lesion and 
aphasic and amnesic disorders. The records show 
the influence of electricity on the nervous centers, on 
vascularization, on movement, etc. Direct stimula- 
tion of the cerebral cortex brings about motor and 
sensory excitation; application to the head and to the 
skin, besides physiological stimulation, provokes 
vascular modifications, with augmentation of the 
volume and contractility of the brain, and displace- 
ment of the cerebrospinal fluid. Applications of 
galvanic current to the head region must be practised 
with much prudence; they provoke a spastic and 
vertiginous state and their action may be prolonged 
by a state of hypersensitivity. The author insists, 
finally, on the varying influences of different types of 
current.—R. Calabress (Rome). 


5070. Detrick, L. E., & Olmsted, J.M.D. Chron- 
axy in morphine addicted rats on high and low calcium 
diet. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1933, 30, 1102- 
1104.—The chronaxy of the sciatic nerve of decere- 
brate rats was determined to find the difference in 
excitability of rats on calcium treatment and those 
not on the treatment after morphine addiction had 
been established. Although slight differences were 
found throughout the experiment, the authors con- 
clude that neither in normal rats nor in those sub- 
jected to morphine addiction and withdrawal does a 
diet rich in calcium together with injections of ‘‘para- 
thormone”’ significantly change the chronaxy of a 
typical motor nerve or of the flexion reflex.—P. 
Seckler (Clark). 

5071. Erlanger, J., & Blair, E. A. The irritability 
changes in nerve in re to subthreshold induc- 
tion shocks, and related phenomena including the 
relatively refractory phase. Amer. J. Physiol., 1931, 
99, 108-128.—A study of the modifications of irri- 
tability provoked by excitation of a nerve with a 
subliminal induction shock, using as a test the action 
potential of the nerve, observed, with amplification, 
on a cathode-ray oscillograph. The duration of the 
first phase (summation) is influenced by the intensity 
of the subliminal shock, but not by the duration of the 
shock when the latter is sufficiently short. Its dura- 
tion varies also with the temperature and is longer in 
nerve cathodically polarized than in normal nerve. 
The second phase (repression) comes to the normal 
level asymptotically in a period which seems to in- 
crease with the intensity of the shock, but between the 
temperatures of 28° and 15° it approaches the dura- 
tion of the relative refractory phase as a limit. With 
anodic shock the picture of irritability is reversed. 
The second phase following a cathodic shock may be 
regarded as a state of post-cathodic depression, and, 
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since it is coterminal with the relative refractory 
phase, the latter also may be regarded as such.— 
E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


5072. Erlanger, J., & Blair, E. A. The irritability 
changes in nerve in nse to subthreshold constant 
currents, and related phenomena. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1931, 99, 129-155.—The interval of summation is 
determined by a dynamic rather than by a static 
ee. The breaking of the current probably has 
ittle to do with this phenomenon, but the breaking 
of the current is followed by a period of post-cathodic 
de ion. Ina nerve subliminally and cathodically 
polarized, the irritability is raised first, then drops 
and becomes subnormal with the cathodic depression. 
—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


5073. Fischer,M.H. Elektrobiologische Erschein- 
ungen an der Hirnrinde. I. (Electrobiological phe- 
nomena of the cerebral cortex. I.) Pflig. Arch. f. d. 
ges. Physiol., 1932, 230, 161-178.—String galva- 
nometer records of localized changes in the cerebral 
cortex of curarized rabbits, cats, dogs and apes, show 
m ores discharges and the effects of illuminating 
the eye, of noises and tones, and of some tactual 
stimulation.—B. F. Skinner (Harvard). 

5074. Forbes, A., Barbeau, A., & Rice, L. H. Evi- 
dence from the alcohol block method on the frequency 
of motor nerve impulses in the flexion reflex. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1931, 98, 484-510.—The authors have 
recorded contractions and action currents in a flexor 
muscle in response to reflex excitation and to isolated 
excitation applied to the motor nerve before and 
during the action of alcohol. The flexion reflex begins 
with a volley of normal impulses followed by sub- 
normal impulses. The immediate effect of section 
of the cord on the flexion reflex is to accentuate usually 
the initial volley of impulses and to hasten the dis- 
appearance of the reflex discharge during continued 
excitation. The frequency of impulses may be 
slightly increased after section. The blocking effect 
does not seem to be due to the narcosis of afferent 
proprioceptive fibers. Interesting differences are re- 
ported in the flexion reflex when brought about 
through the anterior crural nerve instead of the 
popliteal nerve.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

5075. Friinkel, J. S. Vliyanie La(NO,), na nerv. 
(Effect of La(NQO,); on nerve.) Trudi Peterhof. 
Estestv.- Nauch. Inst., 1930, 7, 101-115.—An isotonic 
solution of La(NO,), produced typical parabiosis in 
a nerve of a nerve-muscle preparation of frog. The 
effect was similar to that produced by KCl, the time 
required being 4-5 hours instead of the few minutes 
required by KCl. These facts corroborate the theory 
of Wedensky’s school that inhibition and excitation 
are different degrees of the same process. The con- 
ductivity of the nerve could not always be restored, 
the time required for restoration es directly pro- 
portional to the time required for the development of 
parabiosis. After the restoration both the threshold 
and the tetanic contractions for electrodes on the 
proximal end of nerve, above the parabiotic region, 
were below normal. (German summary.)—( Biol. 
Abst. VII: 10624). 
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5076. Gerard, R. W., Marshall, W. H., & Saul, 
L. J. Cerebral action potentials. Proc. Soc. Exper. 
Biol. & Med., 1933, 30, 1123-1125.—Using monkeys 
and cats as subjects, exploration of the cerebral cortex 
and underlying structures for spontaneous and evoked 
activity was carried out. Action potentials picked up 
by an Adrian-Bronk electrode, amplified and fed 
into a loud-speaker and high-voltage cathode-ray 
oscillograph, were the index of activity. Numerous 
controls ruled out the possibility of extraneous pick- 
up. Detailed data were obtained on optic, auditory, 
and somesthetic responses, and on “spontaneous” 
activity in various regions. Marked electrical re- 
sponses were also obtained to stimuli from the 
cortex itself in animals under avertin anesthesia, 
when most of the reflexes were lacking. The authors 
believe that the question of the relation of neural 
activity.to conscious states is thus brought into focus. 
—P. Seckler (Clark). 


5077. Gershuni, G. V. O tsentralnoi sim 
koi regulyatsii deyatelnosti nervno-m 
pribora. I. Vliyanie razdrazheniya promezh 
a—- na deyatelnost utomlennoi mishtsi ulyagush 
Il. O simpaticheskikh refieksakh. (Central sympa- 
thetic regulation of activity of the neuro-muscular 
apparatus. I. Effect of stimulation of the thalami 
optici on the activity of fatigued muscle of the frog. 
Il. Sympathetic reflexes.) Russkit fiziol. zh. im. 
Sechenova, 1930, 13, 667-679 ; 680-695.—Frogs were so 
treated that sympathetic innervation only remained 
on the right side; the left side was completely dener- 
vated. The experimental technique consisted of 
cutting all the femoral tissues except the sciatic nerve, 
which was then stimulated 30 times a min., and the 
contractions of both right and left gastrocnemii 
simultaneously recorded; the curves for both sides 
were alike. As soon as fatigue was observed (experi- 
ment I) a crystal of NaCl was placed on the cross- 
section of the thalamus opticus for not more than 
90 sec. After a latent period, the right muscle de- 
veloped progressively higher contractions, similar to 
a sympathetic wave. No change occurred on the left 
side. In experiment II a piece of paper dipped in 1% 
solution of H,SO, was placed on the skin. General 
movements resulted, and then a wave of sympathetic 
contraction similar to that found in experiment I 
occurred on the right side; there was no change on the 
left. The author performed several control experi- 
ments, and concludes that the effect is a true sympa- 
thetic reflex.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


5078. Golikov, N. V., & Korn, L. M. Varianti 
yavienii Briicke v nervnikh tsentrakh i na nerv- 
nomishechnom preparate. (Variations of Briicke’s 
phenomenon in nerve centers and in nerve-muscle 
preparations.) Trudi Peterhof. Estestv.- Nauch. Inst., 
1930, 7, 129-142.—Using Briicke’s method on spinal 
frogs and on nerve-muscle tions, Briicke’s 
phenomenon (i.e., an increase in the fluctuating reflex 
or simple tetanus when the stimulating impulses of 
both series reach the effector simultaneously; and a 
decrease of that tetanus when the impulses of one of 
the series reach the effector later) was observed only 
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when relatively weak stimuli were applied. For 
stronger stimuli, the classical picture of Briicke’s 
phenomenon, was reversed, i.e., the tetanus was 

ed when the stimuli of both series reached the 
effector simultaneously, while a delay in the impulses 
of one of the series produced some increase in the 
tetanus. Theauthors rd Briicke’s phenomenon as 
a special form of inhibition and summation with a 
pessimum effect for strong and an optimum effect for 


weak stimuli. (German summary.)—(Biol. Abst. 
VII: 10628). 

5079. Go G. A kézponti id dszer 
befolydsa a (Influence of the central 


nervous system upon leukocytosis.) Gyégydszat, 
1932, No. 20.—Experiments (1) with brain-stem nar- 
cotics in infectious diseases, (2) with injections of 
bacterium albumens in cases of postencephalitic 
parkinsonism, (3) with both cortex and brain-stem 
narcotics in experimental leukocytosis after injections 
of the same sort, show that there do not exist any 
proofs of nervous centers regulating leukocytosis.— 
P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


5080. Gullotta, S. Sui fenomeni di prensione e di 
py cg motorio quali sintomi di lesioni cerebrali 
a focolaio. (On the phenomena of prehension and 
motor negativism as symptoms of cerebral lesions 
due to softening.) Riv. di pat. nerv. e ment., 1933, 41, 
225-278.—Following cerebral lesions attributable to 
softening, phenomena of prehension and of motor 
negativism may be exhibited in adults. In the sub- 
jects studied more carefully there has been found a 
general tendency toward prehension (forced prehen- 
sion, but voluntarily resolvable) an ‘‘attraction"’ in 
the direction of stimulation, evidently caused by a 
form of hyperesthesia. These phenomena are of value 
as symptoms of nervous pathology. When they are 

resented bilaterally and in a constant form, they 
indicate an internal hydrocephaly. If they are pre- 
sented as circumscribed or if they occur on one side 
only, they are of value in localization. In the cases of 
forced prehension, not voluntarily resolvable even in 
case of painful stimulation, they indicate a contra- 
lateral frontal lesion. If the prehension is forced but 
voluntarily resolvable and if it is accompanied by a 
motor negativism, it indicates contralateral lesions of 
the thalamus and of the basal ganglia, which demon- 
strates that we cannot admit the existence of a single 
cortical center for the inhibition of movements of pre- 
hension. Probably there is a whole inhibitory system 
which has its beginning in the neural structures sit- 
uated above the centers for the movement of prehen- 
sion (in the cervical marrow).—R. Calabresi (Rome). 

5081..Hassin, G. B. Histopatho of the gl 
eral and central nervous systems. Baltimore: Wil- 
liam Wood, 1933. Pp. 500. $6.00.—This book 
presents an outline of the histopathology of the 
nervous systems based largely on original research and 
also a review of our modern knowledge of this particu- 
lar biological science. The subject is treated according 
to the individual diseases and their types. Considera- 
tions pertaining, for instance, to general types of 
nerve-cell changes, inflammatory or degenerative 
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states, are taken up in individual chapters. Thus 
inflammation is discussed in the chapters devoted to 
inflammatory diseases (myelitis, poliomyelitis), de- 
generation in chapters on degenerative diseases 
(subacute combined degeneration of the cord, amyo- 
trophic lateral sclerosis), etc. The book is divided 
into four parts. The first part deals, in four chapters, 
with diseases of the peripheral nerves, injuries, 
neuritis and polyneuritis, tumors, and diseases of the 
muscles. The second part, containing seven chapters, 
deals with diseases of the spinal cord: inflammatory, 
degenerative, vascular, traumatic, syphilogenous, 
neoplastic and meningeal. The same types are de- 
scribed in Part 3, devoted to diseases of the brain, in 
which are also discussed diseases of the extrapyra- 
midal system, the ventricles, intoxications, epilepsy 
and dementia praecox. In the fourth part (37 pages) 
the staining methods used in the author's laboratory 
are described. The book contains numerous illustra- 
tions, mostly photographs and photomicrographs, of 
which 160 are original. The chapters are supplied with 
carefully selected references which can be used by 
beginners and research workers.—G. B. Hassin. 


5082. Jones, T. The neuro-muscular junction and 
curare. Nature, 1933, 131, 693.—The writer states 
that the situation to which A. V. Hill referred in his 
paper The Physical Nature of the Nerve Impulse in 
Nature, 1933, 131, 504 as “the part of the nerve which 
is exposed to the action of the drug, namely, its ending 
where the medullary sheath is absent” is not mate- 
rially different from any other node of Ranvier, and 
that, on the contrary, the histological conditions 
present at the eminences of Doyere, where the nerve 
is ‘considerably subdivided beneath the expansive 
surface of the sarcolemma, and is accessible to drugs” 
might be such as more appropriately to explain the 
action of drugs on nerve. He also suggests that, 
despite a statement to the contrary made by Hill in 
the paper mentioned, the existence of what are called 
end pilates is indubitable to those familiar with muscle 
histology.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


5083. Kuré, K., Ito, C., & Shiba, T. Sympathische 
Innervation der Kehlkopfmuskeln. (Sympathetic 
innervation of the laryngeal muscles.) Arch. f. 
Ohrenhk., 1930, 125, 248-266.—(Biol. Abst. VII: 
13172). 


5084. Lindsley, D. B. Some neuro-physiological 
sources of action-current frequencies. Psychol. 
Monog., 1933, 44, 33-60.—The problem was to deter- 
mine the sources of action-current frequencies as 
expressed in a peripheral nerve or muscle, and a study 
involving delimitations of the Achilles reflex arc of 
the rat was made of the relative importance of pro- 
prioceptive impulses within the arc itself, the effect 
of related arcs, and the influence of higher centers 
upon action-current rhythms expressed on the motor 
side of the Achilles reflex arc. The functional rela- 
tionship between muscle and nerve during voluntary 
and refiex activity was also investigated. The motor 
discharge in the reflex arc was accompanied by action 
currents of greater frequency, amplitude, duration, 
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and irregularity than those accompanying the sensory 
discharge.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 

5085. Pastore, A. Teoria della cronassia dedutta 
dalla formula generale del calcolo psicofisico. (Theory 
of chronaxy deduced from the general formula of 
psychophysical calculation.) Rtv. di pat. nerv. e¢ 
ment., 1932, 39, 657-664.—-The author investigated 
the problem of chronaxy with the method of psycho- 
physical calculation in three variables, a method 
which he has also applied to strictly psychological 
questions, and established the psychophysical law of 
chronaxy, thus giving to its factors a systematic 
interpretation.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


5086. Perkins, F. T. A study of cerebral action 
currents in the dog under sound stimulation. Psy- 
chol. Monog., 1933, 44, 1-29.—The Bartley and New- 
man apparatus, used in this study, consisted essen- 
tially of the amplifying set and accessories, the 
oscillograph and optical system, and the camera. 
Control tests, with the dog both in and outside of the 
circuit, show that the records actually were furnished 
by nerve action. The stimuli used were whistling, a 
low siren, a high siren, and a Quincke tube of 1,024 
vibrations. 78 action current records were obtained 
from 9 dogs, from different gyri of the cortex under 
different conditions of motor activity shown by the 
animals. It was found that “‘under conditions of 
auditory stimulation there is a gradient of cerebral 
activity, as recorded by the action current technique, 
which extends along the medial lateral aspect of the 
cortex.’ The peak of this activity is found in the so- 
called auditory area, with a decrease in both the 
posterior and the anterior directions. The activity 
and the area are increased by intense stimulation, and 
the gradient is extended under conditions of gross 
bodily movement.—F. A. C. Perrin (Texas). 

5087. Rusinov, V. S. Differentsialnoe znachenie 
otdelnikh chastei parabioticheskogo uchastka dlya 
funktsii provedeniya. (Comparative importance of 
separate parts of the parabiotic region for the con- 
ductivity of the nerve.) Trudi Petershof. Estestv.- 
Nauch. Inst., 1930, 7, 33-51.—Myograph records 
were made from nerve-muscle preparations of Rana 
temporaria, excited by an inductorium with 3 or 4 
pairs of stimulating electrodes. Parabiosis was pro- 
duced by immersing parts of the nerve in isotonic 
solutions (0.79%) of KCl. Conductivity of the 
parabiotic regions was restored by the anode of a 
direct current, the cathode being placed either on the 
vertebral column or on the tendon. When several 
parabiotic regions were present, the blocking of an 
impulse was removed only when the anode was placed 
on the first parabiotic region through which the im- 
pulse had to pass. One continuous parabiotic region 
also was functionallyasymmetrical, the transformation 
and inhibition of an excitation wave taking place in 
the first part of the region, this depending on the 
length of the parabiotic oe are the longer the latter 
the more proximal the anode must be placed in order 
to remove inhibition. In shorter parabiotic regions 
the anode was effective even when placed some dis- 
tance proximal to them. When several parabiotic 
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regions were present in the same nerve, the reaction 
of each region was influenced by the presence of the 
other regions, the reaction of the first region depend- 
ing on the development of parabiosis in the other 
tesa), (German summary.)—(Biol. Adst. VII: 


5088. Skovoroda-Zachinyaev,O.I. Zrivnovazhenii 
tip nervovoi sistemi. (Equilibrium type of the nervous 
system.) Vseukrainska Akad. Nauk, Trudi fiz.-mat. 
viddilu (Zbirnik Prats Biologichnogo Institutu ch. 3), 
1929, 12, 173-218.—The conception of an equilibrated 
type of central function is postulated, based upon 
experiments on rodents, i.e., a balance between in- 
hibitory and excitatory factors characterized by its 
rhythmical action in the formation of positive condi- 
tioned reflexes. In the establishment of such reflexes 
various phases are recognized and are summarized by 
the author in the following words: (1) First of all 
arises an equational phase of the first type when a 
strong conditioned reflex becomes equal in its secre- 
tional effect to a feebler one. (2) It is replaced by a 
paradoxical phase, when the strong one shows a 
smaller sustained reaction than the feebler one. (3) 
After the paradoxical phase comes an equational 
phase of the 2nd type, when the strong one attains its 
normal size and the feeble one becomes equal to the 
strong one. (4) Later comes an equational phase of 
the first type and after this (5) an equational phase of 
the 2nd type and at last a normal course of cortical 
tonus is reestablished. (English summary.)—( Biol. 
Abst. VII: 10655). 


5089. Ten Cate, J. Uber die segmentale Lokaliza- 
tion des gekreuzten Streckreflexes im Riickenmark 
der Katze. (Concerning the segmental localization 
of the crossed extension reflexes in the spinal cord of 
the cat.) Arch. néer. de physiol., 1932, 17, 331-346.— 
The crossed extension reflex in cats can be elicited 
in chronic preparations after the isolation of the 5th, 
6th, and 7th lumbar segments; it is evident that this 
center is localized within these three segments. In 
the same specimens, as well as in others in which the 
first sacral segment has also been isolated, the crossed 
flexion and the direct extension and flexion reflexes 
can be elicited. With isolation of the 5th and 6th, or 
of the 6th and 7th segments by a single transection 
in the middle of the reflex center, all of the foregoin 
reflexes are eliminated. In researches on decorticat 
cats in which the cord is transected just above the 
lower lumbar segments (5 to 7) a diascisis effect was 
produced which erased the crossed extensor reflex; 
this shows that the higher segments of the cord exer- 
cise a strong reguiatory influence on the lower seg- 
ments. This influence is probably summational in 
kind, centrally and reflexly aroused.—C. P. Stone 
(Stanford). 


5090. Van Wagenen, G. Uterine bleeding of 
in relation to neural and vascular processes. 

I. Spinal transection and menstruation. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1933, 105, 473-486.—"‘The spinal cords of 
seven normal monkeys (two mangabeys, Cercocebus 
fuliginosus, and five Rhesus monkeys, Macaca mu- 
latta) were transected at different times in the earlier 
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half of the menstrual cycle. This procedure was fol- 
lowed in all cases by bleeding from the uterus after an 
interval of from two to nine days. Transection was 
performed at different levels between the eighth and 
the twelfth thoracic ys ee The latent interval 
preceding the induced bleeding appears to be shorter 
the lower the cord is divided. The operative cycle, 
which is regarded as comprising the number of days 
from the first day of the last pre-operative bleeding 
to the beginning of the first post-operative bleeding, 
is considerably shorter than the mean —— of the 
menstrual cycle in unoperated animals. Following the 
-operative bleeding, the normal menstrual rhythm 
is reestablished. Both the uterus and the ovaries 
undergo atrophic changes after the operation. Ex- 
periment showed that the sexual skin remains sensitive 
to theelin. Transection of the spinal cord in a single 
castrate animal was not followed by uterine bleed- 
ing.” —C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 
[See also abstracts 4975, 4980, 5019, 5022, 5023, 
5032, 5091, 5098, 5102, 5113, 5148, 5149, 5153, 
5156, 5161, 5163, 5269, 5296. ] 
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5091. Baérany,R. Theorie des kortikalen Mechan- 
ismus der Assoziation (des bedingten Reflexes) und 
des Sukzessivvergleichs. (Theory of the cortical 
mechanism of association—conditioned reflex—and of 
successive comparison.) Diésche. Zsch. f. Nervenhk., 
1932, 124, 140-147.—( Biol. Abst. VII: 10612). 

5092. Bard, P., & Orias, O. Localized cortical 
management of visual and labyrinthine placing reac- 
tions. Amer. J. Physiol., 1933, 105, 2-3.—When 
a cat is very slowly lowered or horizontally moved 
toward a supporting surface the fore legs react so as 
to place the feet for standing. This response, which 
occurs before contact is made, is not affected by double 
labyrinthectomy, but is permanently abolished by 
enucleation of the eyes. It is completely lost after any 
bilateral cortical ablation that includes the striate 
areas. Unlike the placing reactions occurring in 
response to cutaneous and proprioceptive stimuli, 
it remains after removal of the sensorimotor cortical 
representation of the legs. The response is dependent 
on the visual cortex and is mediated by extra- 
pyramidal corticofugal fibers. The control is pre- 
dominantly contralateral. A specific localization of 
the cortical control was conclusively demonstrated 
by finding that after extirpation of all cortex except 
a fragment on one side consisting of frontal gyrus, 
sigmoid gyri, and some portion of the coronal gyrus, 
the reaction remains normal in the contralateral fore 
leg. This constitutes further evidence that a small 
cortical remnant may function normally.—C. Landis 
(N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 

5093. Barlow, M. C. The influence of electric 
shock in mirror . Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 43, 
478-487.—The 53 S's in this experiment were re- 
quired to trace the pathway of a 6-pointed star from 
its mirror image. The experimental group received an 
electric shock when the stylus touched one side of the 
pathway; the control group received no shock. Each 
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S traced the path 20 times. Results indicate that the 
shock increased the learning time, but decreased the 
number of errors. The effect of punishment was more 
noticeable in the later than in the earlier s of 
learning. Although punishment occurred only for 
errors on one side of the star, errors also decreased on 
the other side.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


5094. Bender, W. R. G. The effect of pain and 
emotional stimuli and alcohol upon gam | reflex 
activity. Psychol. Monog., 1933, 44, 1-32.—An 
investigation was made of the effects of two kinds of 
stimuli on the pupillary reflex. One form of stimulus 
was light and the other was extra-photic—painful and 
emotional! stimuli and alcohol. The minimum diam- 
eter of the pupil was reached in less than 5 sec., the 
average contraction time was 3.7 sec., and the latent 
period was about .2 sec. In persons subjected to 
painful stimuli before or simultaneously with exposure 
to light, the pupil showed a more prompt initial con- 
traction immediately following the latent period. In 
most cases the pupillary light reflex was inhibited 
when emotional stimuli were given before or simulta- 
neously with exposure to light. After the pupil had 
reached its minimal diameter from a light stimulus, 
the introduction of a painful or emotional stimulus 
caused its size to fluctuate over a small range. Irreg- 
ular effects on the pupillary reflex were obtained by 
the ingestion of alcohol.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 


5095. Bieber, L., & Fulton, J. F. The relation of 
forced grasping and groping to the righ reflexes. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1933, 105, 7-8.—On destruction 
of the premotor area 6 of monkeys, involuntary forced 
grasping appears. This disappears in a few days, but 
can be made to reappear on both sides by the removal 
of area 6 of the opposite side. From a thorough study 
it is concluded that forced grasping is the primate 
counterpart to the more simple righting reactions 
of thalamic cats or dogs.—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiat- 
ric Institute). 


5096. Bonaventura, E. Sui rapporti tra la perce- 
zione del ritmo et la circolazione sanguina. (On the 
relations between the perception of rhythm and blood 
circulation.) Riv. di psicol., 1931, 27, 90-93.—The 
maintenance of the isochronism of motor rhythms is 
easier and more precise when the duration of the 
intervals approaches %”; it is at this limit that our 
evaluation of duration is most exact. According to 
Pavlov, this perception of time and rhythm has its 
sole basis in blood circulation. The author's re- 
searches have brought out three findings: (1) The 
spontaneous rhythm of each individual is not fixed, 
but is subject to daily variation, and is dependent 
on native rhythm endowment. (2) Spontaneous 
rhythms always oscillate between fixed limits—4” 
for rapid individuals, 1” for slow. From this the au- 
thor deduces that spontaneous motor rhythm corre- 
sponds to the rhythm in the blood stream. (3) If 
there is a correlation between the two phenomena, 
it exists only between the maximum duration of the 
intervals and the total duration of the blood pulsa- 
tion; and the correlation is flexible. In artificially 
accelerating the blood circulation, the author has 
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not found sensible modifications in spontaneous motor 
pte ropes ss an wpa seem - pene 
the periodicity of the several organic and psychic 
functions.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 

5097. Bonvallet, M., & Rudéanu, —. Action de la 
morphine sur la codrdination des mouvements. (Ef- 
fect of morphine on coordination of movements.) 
C. r. Soc. biol., 1931, 107, 966-968.—A study on the 
dog and rabbit. Morphine tends to equalize the 
chronaxies of antagonistic muscle groups, which has 
the effect of abolishing coordination.—E. H. Kemp 
(Clark). 

5098. Bouman, H. D. Beitrag zur Kenntnis der 
Erregungsleitung vom Nerven zum Muskel. (A 
contribution to knowledge about the stimulation from 
nerve to muscle.) Arch. néerl. de physiol., 1932, 17, 
279-298.—In this investigation the author undertook 
to demonstrate that the entire nerve-muscle prepara- 
tion obeys the all-or-none law even in the fatigued 
condition. But the fatigued muscle does not obey this 
law, owing to the excessive formation of phosphoric 
acid in the muscle. Also, in the unfatigued condition, 
the nerve does not obey the law. From these facts it 
follows that the only part of the fatigued nerve-muscle 

reparation which obeys the all-or-nothing principle 
is the point at which the stimulus is transferred from 
nerve to muscle.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 

5099. Brain, W. R., & Curran, R.D. The 
refiex of the foot. Brain, 1932, 55, 347-356.—A 
study of the grasp-reflex in the foot of 50 children of 
various ages. Tables are supplied showing the inci- 
dence of this reflex from infancy to over two years 
and in Mongolian imbeciles from under five years to 
fifty years. Case histories where localized cerebral 
lesions occur are discussed. A study is included of 
palmar and plantar reflexes in a few anthropoid apes 
and monkeys. The foot grasp-reflex is present in 
the human infant during the first year of life and is 
fairly common in Mongolian imbeciles up to the age 
of twenty. A homologous foot grasp-reflex is present 
in the infant monkey.— V. M. Jones (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

5100. Brogdon, E., & Hellebrandt, F. A. Cardio- 
vascular response to — change. Its relation- 
ship to contraction of the abdominal musculature. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1933, 105, 12-13.—C. Landis 
(N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 

5101. ter, T. M., Lee, R. C., & Burdett, M. 
The effect of muscular exercise on the 
of ethyl alcohol in man. Amer. J. Physiol., 1933, 
105, 17.—The effect of muscular exercise on the 
metabolism and the disappearance of ethy! alcohol 
in man was determined by measurements of the 
respiratory exchange and of the alcohol in expired 
air, urine, and blood. Measurements were made 
with the subject at rest, during exercise, and during 
recovery from exercise, both on control days and on 
days immediately after the subject had ingested 30 cc. 
and 50 cc., respectively, of absolute alcohol in water 
equaling a total volume of 250 cc. Every experiment 
had a total duration of 3 hours. The results show 
that muscular exercise had no significant effect on the 
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disappearance of ethyl alcohol from the body.—C. 
Landts (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 

5102. Ciabatti,O. Influenza del cervello sul timo. 
(Influence of the brain on the thymus.) Riv. sper. 
di fren., 1932, 11, 318.—On the basis of researches on 
chickens and on dogs, the author a s that, whether 
in young or in adult animals, the thymus responds to 
experimental lesions of the brain by a hyperfunction- 
ing. An analogous phenomenon has been observed 
by Céni for the genetico-pineal glandular group in 
animals with experimental lesions of the brain.—R. 
Calabresi (Rome). 


5103. Cox, J. W. Some ents on formal 
in the acquisition of Brit. J. Psychol., 
1933, 24, 67-87.—The transfer of training in a number 
of manual operations involved in the assembling and 
taking to pieces of the parts of an electric lamp-holder 
was tested by two methods. In (1) one of the opera- 
tions was practised at maximum speed a given num- 
ber of times, and the effect upon the other operations 
measured; in (2) the repetition was accompanied by 
systematic instruction on points to be observed in 
manipulating the material. In (1), although ability 
in the practised operation improved greatly with 
practice, there was no transfer of this effect to the 
other operations. But in (2) there was a marked 
transfer, shown by a significant increase of efficiency 
in the unpractised operations. These experiments 
thus show the importance in manual learning of a 
short course of systematic training in correct methods 
as against mere repetition.—M. D. Vernon (Cam- 
bridge, England). 
5104. Creed, R. S. Some recent work on reflex 
action. So. Afric. J. Sct., 1929, 26, 511-518.—( Biol. 
Abst. VII: 10619). 


5105. Dietze, A. G. Co the effects of 
equal practice on individual differences. Proc. Penn. 
Acad. Sci., 1933, 7, 49-54.—A critical review of the 
literature pertaining to the effect of equal amounts 
of practice on individual differences reveals that a 
device for developing scales graded in equal units is 
necessary for solution of the problem. The author 
offers suggestions in this direction. One method of 
devising a scale “is in terms of average amount of 
practice required by a group to reach each successive 
point on the accomplishment scale. The effects of 
practice would be measured at a large number of 
equally spaced intervals. For each of the original 
score values we would determine the average amount 
of practice required to reach it and substitute this 
value for the original scale value. Such a method 
would give us a scale in equal and comparable units 
measured from a true zero. . . . Another possibili 
is to make use of a re quotient, i.e., a subject's 
difficulty score divided by the actual amount of prac- 
tice he required to achieve the degree of proficiency 
which it signifies. Change or constancy of this quo- 
tient tak 4 give conclusive evidence of the true effect 
of equal practice on individual differences.” — N. L. 
Munn (Pittsburgh). 

5106. Ederer, S., & Lederer, E. v. Zur Patho- 
genese der Enuresis. (Regarding the pathogenesis 
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5102-5110 





of enuresis.) Jahrb. f. Kinderhk., 1932, 88, 21-30.— 
All cases of bed-wetting are due to inadequate control 
of the bladder reflex. It is not the unconditioned 
physiological opening effect, but rather an inadequate 
closing effect which is responsible. The bladder is 
discharged not because of any external influence, but 
irom within. Of all cases treated by the method which 
these authors used, 80% were cured or greatly im- 
proved. Failures occurred chiefly ia cases of weak- 
minded persons.—W. Nolte (Berlin). 


5107. Eurich, A. C. Additional data on the relia- 
bility and validity of pho c eye-movement 
records. J. Educ. Psychol., 1933, 24, 380-384.— 
Photographic eye-movement records of reading for 
elementary as well as for college students are approxi- 
mately as reliable as the best achievement and intelli- 
gence tests available. Number of regressions and 
number of fixations measure the same ability, while 
average duration of fixations is not highly related to 
either of the other measures.—J. A. McGeoch (Mis- 
souri). 

5108. Fedorov, V. C. [The soporific action of a 
weak electric stimulation on the skin of a dog and its 

c effect on the stimulated area.) Trudi fiziol. 
lab. Pavlova, 1933, 5, 199-212.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 


5109. Frischeisen-Kthler, I. The personal tempo 
and its inheritance. Character & Personality, 1933, 
1, 301-313.—Tempo is the time which will express the 
inner content of a melody to the best esthetic ad- 
vantage. Itis not merely an objective melodic tempo, 
but is at the same time a subjective tempo of percep- 
tion. The personal tempo adheres to the individuality 
as a whole; as an integral unity the psyche abhors one 
tempo as unsympathetic and recognizes another as 
sympathetic. How far is the personal tempo condi- 
tioned by heredity? If so conditioned, what is the 
mode of its inheritance? Tempi of tapping rates and 
metronome rates spontaneously chosen by a group of 
observers were studied. The results indicate, first 
of all, a very high degree of intra-individual constancy 
of tempo, which is altered very little within the indi- 
vidual by various environmental differences. Further- 
more, the analysis of personal tempi of twins, siblings 
and unrelated individuals reveals that the personal 
tempo is definitely conditioned by heredity. In 
answer to the second question, various hypotheses 
concerning the mode of inheritance of the personal 
tempo are discussed.— M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


5110. Gelderblom, J. J., & Rademaker, G. G. J. 
L’allure des muscles fiéchisseurs et extenseurs du 
coude lors de la rigidité décérebrée. Communication 
Il. (The behavior of the flexor and extensor muscles 
of the fore-arm during decerebrate rigidity.) Arch. 
néerl. de physiol., 1932, 17, 257-267.—Working with 
cats, the authors demonstrate that decerebration by 
the Sherrington method produces a simultaneous con- 
traction of the biceps and triceps muscles, the latter 
persisting much longer than the former. Spontane- 
ous augmentation of decerebrate rigidity produces 
simultaneous contraction of these muscles to an equal 
extent. Toniclabyrinthine reflexes aroused by placing 
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5111-5116 


the head of the cat in a dorsal position produce, ac- 
cording to the state of decerebrate rigidity, the follow- 
ing effects: contraction of the triceps, the biceps not 
reacting at all; simply a relaxation of the biceps, as 
found by Beritoff; contraction of the triceps com- 
bined with relaxation of the biceps (reciprocal inner- 
vation); or a simultaneous contraction of the two 
muscle groups. The latter condition follows particu- 
larly when rigidity is most marked.—C. P. Stone 
(Stanford). 


5111. Gilbert, L. C. An experimental in 

tion of eye movements in | to spell 
Psychol. Monog., 1932, 43, 1-81.—In Part I of this 
study the author compared good and poor spellers, 
selected primarily on the basis of a 50-word spelling 
test, from a wide range of school grades (third year 
of elementary school to senior year of high school 
inclusive) with reference to the number of eye fixa- 
tions during periods of learning to spell words, the 
order of fixations, total time spent in study and aver- 
age duration of fixations, regularity of fixation 
lengths, unit of study, and numberand types of regres- 
sions; in Part II he determined the methods of attack 
used by (1) efficient learners in studying easy words, 
and (2) inefficient learners in studying words that are 
not difficult. Of the total of 67 subjects, 3 were 
graduate or undergraduate university adults, 32 were 
high-school students, and the remainder represented 
the lower grades. A modified form of the photo- 
graphic apparatus used by C. T. Gray was employed 
for the investigation. The words to be learned, in- 
cluding such words as biscuit for the third-year sub- 
jects and autochthonous for the advanced learners, 
were printed on individual cards and placed beneath 
the camera lenses; pre-test and post-test records were 
obtained. As compared with poor spellers, good 
spellers made fewer fixations, learned in shorter study 
times, and needed less time during fixations; they also 
used larger units of study and fewer regressive move- 
ments. The poor spellers in general “‘fail to develop 
effective methods of analysis. They do not distin- 
guish properly between hard and easy spots. Easy 
spots are apt to receive minute attention; hard spots 
may be ignored. The study is apt to be irregular, 
detailed, and distributed without reference to the 
individual's needs." The study concludes with im- 
plications and conclusions, and with a discussion of 
problems involved in teaching spelling.—F. A. C. 
Perrin (Texas). 


5112. Gregersen, M.L, & Bullock,L.T. Observa- 
tions on thirst in man in relation to in 
salivary flow and plasma volume. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1933, 105, 39-40.—To find whether or not a parallel- 
ism between salivary flow and plasma voiume exists 
in man, observations were made on two normal male 
subjects during a period of 2 and 3 days without 
water. Changes in the salivary flow were measured 
in terms of the changes in quantity of saliva obtained 
as a result of breathing through the mouth for 5 
minutes. The plasma volume was determined by a 
modified brilliant vital red method. Marked thirst 
was first experienced after 24 hours without water 
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when the salivary flow was already down to half its 
normal value. Excellent relief could be obtained from 
sucking alemon. Merely holding water in the mouth 
was less effective. These observations on parallel 
changes in salivary flow and volume in man, 
when correlated with ani experiments, suggest 
that salivary secretion is reduced by decrease in blood 
volume.—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 

5113. Griinberg, G. Yu. Vliyanie mishechnoi 
rabot! na nervnuyu deyatelnost sobaki. 
(Effect of muscular work upon cortical activity in the 
dog.) Zh. eksper. med., 1928, 1, 38-56.—Experiments 
were conducted on two dogs with conditioned saliva- 
secreting reflexes. Muscular work (dragging a laden 
carriage) caused loss of equilibrium between the 
processes of inhibiting and exciting the central nervous 
system ; cutano-mechanical stimuli always caused an 
increased saliva secretion. Sight and sound stimuli 
gave no definite results. In presence of stimulation 
the differentiating inhibition was often disturbed. 
When inhibition predominated, the excitability of the 
food center grew considerably weaker. Training re- 
moved the changes due to the influence of the physical 
work. (German summary.)—( Biol. Abst. V11: 10630). 

5114. Harriman, P. L. Intelligence and handed- 
ness. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 526-528.—The 
correlation between the intelligence of college fresh- 
men as measured by the American Council Psycho- 
logical Examination and strength of right-hand grip is 
found to be .02 + .03; the r between left-hand grip 
and intelligence is -.15 + .04.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

5115. Hemingway, A. The change of the electrical 
resistance of the human body with frequency and its 

cance in the quantitative measurement of the 

thermal dose in dia y. Amer. J. Physiol., 1933, 
105, 48-49.—By means of an A.C. Wheatstone bridge, 
the electrical resistance of the human body has been 
measured with electrodes in a position as in diathermy 
treatments. With an alternating current of one mil- 
lion cycles per second, the high frequency ohmic 
resistance of the human body varies from 10 to 200 
ohms, depending on the position of the electrodes. 
At one thousand cycles per second the ohmic resistance 
is from 2 to 15 times as great as the resistance meas- 
ured with million-cycle current. As the frequency 
is increased the ohmic resistance approaches an 
asymptotic lower value. The parallel capacity also 
decreases asymptotically to zero as the frequency is 
increased to one million cycles per second.—C. Landts 
(N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


5116. H C. Les fonctions réflexogénes 
de l’aorte et du sinus carotidien. (The reflexogenous 
functions of the aorta and the carotid sinus.) C-. r. 
Soc. biol., 1931, 107, 1293-1318.—After a historical 
survey, the author considers the state of the question 
of reflex states, sensitivity to vascular mechanical 
and chemical actions, a modifications, 
and pathological excitability. In the discussion 
Tournade points out that the nerve of Hering should 
be considered as having a depressive effect while it is 
physiologically excited; the hypertensive effects arise 
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from a painful excitation (ex by convulsive 
‘Gane and by mydriasis).—M. G. Willoughby 
rk). 


5117. Klossowsky, B., & Levikowa, A.M. Mech- 
anismus des vestibularen Nystagmus. (The mechan- 
ism of vestibular nystagmus.) P/fliig. Arch. f. d. ges. 
Physiol., 1931, 227, 198-212.—Observation of rota- 
tory nystagmic phenomena in a series of cats u 
which had been inflicted certain lesions locali 
the oculomotor pathways on one side. It was found 
that in the horizontal nystagmus only the homo- 
lateral side intervenes in the innervation of the 
internal ear. According to the author, the crossed 
fibers are involved in the innervation.—M. G. Wiil- 
loughby (Clark). 


5118. Kupalov, P., Lyman, R. S., & Lukov, B. N. 


The relatio between the intensity of tone 

stimuli and the size of the resul: co re- 

10859} Brain, 1931, 54, 85~98.—( Biol. Abst. VII: 
9). 


5119. Lorente de N6, R. Reflex reversal and in- 
teraction of allied vestibular reflexes. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1933, 105, 122-133.—“‘The reflexes set up 
by stimulation of the semicircular canals have been 
recorded simultaneously from the six eye muscles. 
The reflex pattern set up by individual stimulation of 
a crista has two parts: a reflex nucleus that cannot be 
reversed by other concurrent stimulations and a 
reflex appendage in which reversals may take place. 
Two stimulations are to be considered as antagonistic 
only when the nuclei of their reflex patterns are of 
opposite direction. When pitted against each other 
algebraic summation takes place and if both are of the 
same intensity no motor response appears. Two 
stimulations are agonistic when their nuclei are not 
opposed, although the nucleus of each one may be 
opposed to the appendage of the other. When pro- 
duced concurrently their effects add quantitatively 
at the same time that in the appendages reversals 
take place, so that in the resulting reflex pattern 
appear the reflex nuclei of both and an appendage 
that belongs to the stimulus to which it is more 
tightly bound. The reflex reversal indicates the 
adaptation of a reflex pattern to pre-existing condi- 
tions; the nucleus remains unchanged but the append- 
age is modified. It is important to note that the 
amplitude of the reflex of all the muscles belongs to 
the appendage, i.e., to that part of the pattern sus- 
ceptible of reversals.” —C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric 
Institute). 


5120. Madison, R. R. “reflex” ocular 
immunity. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1933, 30, 
1013.—After repeated injections of B. typhosus in one 
anterior chamber of the eye of the rabbit, no evidence 
was found pointing to either a local or a “reflex” 
synthesis of specific agglutinins in the ocular tissues. 
These results are opposed to those of Shamburow, 
who found a large increase of the specific B. typhosus 
agglutinin titer of the aqueous humor of both the 
vaccinated and non-vaccinated eye.—P. Seckler 
(Clark). 


$117-5125 


5121. Markow, D. Uber Zehenrefiexe von Plan- 
tarbeugetypus. (The toe reflexes of the plantar bend- 
ing type.) Dtsch. Zsch. f. Nervenhk., 1930, 112, 281- 

303.—( Biol. Abst. VII: 10644). 


5122. Mayer, M. Die pate gr 
des Vorsatzes. (The psychology and 
intention. ) Munich: 1932. Pp. 66.— ~~ 


of intention is analyzed psychologically, and distinc- 
tions are drawn between intention, will, purpose, etc., 
and between intention as act and intention as disposi- 

tion. The practical consequences of this analysis for 
education and for personal living are considered in 
some detail.—R. B. MacLeod (Cornell). 


5123. reiroaciive inhibition. 1V & Nolen, M. E. Studies in 


IV. Temporal point of inter- 
polation and degree retroactive inhibition. J 


Comp. Pancha "198 1933, “s 407-417.—Three groups 
learned a stylus maze and relearned it after 24 hours. 
Group I had no interpolated activity. Group II 
learned a second maze immediately following mastery 
of the first one. Group III learned a second maze 
just prior to relearning of the first one. ‘Considerable 
decrements in retention follow each interpolation, 
but the two different positions do not differ im- 
portantly in the decrements produced. This result 
has an indirectly positive implication for the transfer 
theory, but whether it is crucial evidence against the 
perseveration theory is questioned. It is suggested 
that the equal inhibition from interpolation immedi- 
ately prior to relearning occurs in part because the 
original maze habit has been to a considerable degree 
forgotten during the twenty-four hours and is, there- 
fore, more susceptible to further disintegration from 
interpolated learning than when the latter occurs just 
subsequent to the learning of the first habit. The 
other factors operating to produce equality of inhibi- 
tion in the face of such a difference in relative degrees 
of learning constitute another and an important 
problem.”— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


5124. Nystrom, C. L. A comparative study of the 
Achilles and the patellar reflex latencies as 
measured by the action current and the muscle thick- 
ening methods. Psychol. Monog., 1933, 44, 61-82.— 
Using a Westinghouse portable oscillograph and an 
alternating electrical current generator, records of the 
action-current and muscle-thickening response laten- 
cies were obtained from a group of 30 adults for the 
Achilles reflex and for 29 adults for the patellar reflex. 
For the Achilles reflex a correlation of .80 + .043 and 
for the patellar reflex, a correlation of .78 + .054 
were obtained between the response latencies deter- 
mined by the action-current technique and those 
determined by the muscle-thickening technique. The 
two techniques seem to give measures of reflex re- 
p cae latency that are dependent on the same or 

osely related factors.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 


$125. pg Zur tternkunde. 27. Mit- 
teilung. Ueber den gespiegelter Marken 
auf den optokinetischen N us. (Concernin 
nystagmus. 27th contribution. The influence o 
reflected screens on optokinetic nystagmus.) Arch. 
f. Ophth., 1932, 128, 66-79.—The author uses small 
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5126-5132 


screens or blinds reflected from a mirror onto a re- 
volving drum. These reflected screens or fixation 
points possess an advantage over the screens used in 
the author's previous experiments in that they may be 
enlarged or reduced in size as.the investigator desires. 
Results showed that the subjects with normal eyes 
could be divided into two ups: first, a majority 
who showed an inhibition of optokinetic nystagmus 
when the reflected screen was flashed upon the rotat- 
ing drum; second, a small minority who remained 
unaffected. Inhibition may be complete or it may be 
partial, amplitude and frequency being reduced. The 
inhibition is greater with the larger screens (different 
sizes were presented). Upon removal of the screen, 
optokinetic nystagmus does not always return imme- 
diately or in its original amplitude. These results 
support the theory that nystagmus is the expression 
of rhythmical processes in certain ganglion cells, the 
“eye muscle transmitter” (Augenmuskelsender). The 
author points out the value of this method for testing 
fixation and the periphery of vision.—J. L. Jervis 
(Yale). 

5126. Patrizi, M. L. Ancora cimenti e risultati 
nello studio della fatica muscolare enervosa. (Recent 
experiments and recent results in the study of mus- 
cular and nervous fatigue.) Mem. della Reale Accad. 
d' Ital., 1932, 3.—The author describes the technique 
which he has discovered and applied for recording 
simultaneously the ergometric and chronometric 
curves of voluntary muscular contractions, either in 
the completely isolated organ of cold-blooded animals, 
or in the relatively isolated organ of warm-blooded 
animals, and of man in particular. Among the prob- 
lems investigated were those of human muscular 
fatigue under the influence of alcohol, sugar and 
certain other substances which act on the nervous 
system. Further possibilities with regard to the use 
of the method in studying human muscular and 
nervous fatigue are Pre toe Faas) Calabresit (Rome). 


5127. Pauli, R. Ueber den Nachweis der Enge des 
Bewusstseins. (On the demonstration of the narrow- 
ness of consciousness.) Ber. @. d. XII Kong. d. 
dtsch. Ges. f. Psychol., 1932, 397-401.—Results of 
reaction-time experiments with simultaneous stimula- 
tion of different sense modalities are presented in 
support of the thesis that two different performances 
cannot be consciously carried through at the same 
time.—R. B. MacLeod (Cornell). 


5128. Poggi-Lo G. Cultura fisica della 
donna ed estetica femminile. (The physical culture 
of woman and feminine esthetics.) Milan: Hoepli, 
1933. Pp. xii + 288.—Poggi-Longostrevi, who has 
already published, among other works, a book on the 
physical culture of the man, shows here how method- 
ical exercises may provide deliverance from dis- 
advantages which otherwise afflict women, and how, 
from the moral point of view, the woman fortified by 
physical education acquires knowledge of her strength, 
confidence in herself, self-control. Gymnastics are 
for the body what reading is for the mind. The 
author gives advice, based on physiological and 
psychological observations, which has to do with the 
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harmony of movements, elegance of gesture and of 
line pes § beauty as a direct emanation and expression 
of vigor and of health. The book contains also a co- 
pious index of works on physical education.—V. 
D' Agostino (Turin). 

5129. Sarvis, B. C. An tal study of 
rhythms. Psychol. Monog., 1933, 44, 207-232.—The 
purpose of this study was to ascertain whether or not 
rhythms appear in simple motor performances; the 
investigation was suggested by Wheeler’s work with 
this problem. Of the two mazes used, the first, pre- 
viously employed by Wheeler, had no culs-de-sac 
but did have niches cut in the grooves; the second 
was a square tracing board containing smooth grooves 
and one main diagonal. The results of the first ex- 
periment, in which learning was involved, show 
rhythmic patterns of different kinds: major slants, or 
slopes from a high point to a low point, and from the 
latter to a new low point; major curves, or curves with 
high points at both the beginning and the end and with 
steeples concentrating in the center; major resting 
places or plateaus, etc. The non-learning work curves 
also showed rhythms, although the rhythmic pattern 
is less complex, lower in amplitude, and greater in 
extent. A general theory of periodicity in work is 
formulated.—F. A. C. Perrin (Texas). 


5130. Schriever, H. Uber Einschleichen von 
Strom. II. Quantitative Verschiedenheiten. (The 
development of current. II. Quantitative differences. ) 
Zsch. Biol., 1932, 93, 123-148.—(Biol. Abst. VII: 
13177). 

5131. Schulz, — v. Idéeldtti nemi é6rettség eléid- 
ézésére vonatkoz6 kisérletek. (Experiments on the 
production of premature puberty.) Orvosi Hetilap, 
1932, 1033-1035; 1065-1067.—Neither the hormones 
of the folliculus nor those of the anterior hypophysis, 
nor the X-ray stimulation of the hypophysis will 
produce pubertas praecox in mice.—P. Ranschburg 
(Budapest). 

5132. Showalter, D. F. A qualitative analysis of 
the learning of human subjects on variable pattern 
mazes. Psychol. Monog., 1933, 44, 167-194.—To 
distinguish and describe the fundamental basis of 
learning, as distinguished from its superficial aspects, 
was the purpose of this investigation. The first of 
the two T-shaped mazes used was a mimeographed 
sheet containing 21 columns and 21 rows of figures, 
all double spaced. The correct path started with O 
at the top, and each of the 4 patterns consisted of 
10 equal units, the unit being a horizontal line of 5 
numbers followed by a downward line of 3 numbers. 
The second maze was a metal board cut into one-inch 
squares; to this was attached a buzzer which warned 
the subject of errors, and a recording device. Of the 
73 learners, 63 worked with the maze, 10 with 
the metal maze; 8 different me s were used with 
the former. The results show that the laws of associa- 
tion do not explain the learning, for there was. no 
unorganized response or chance response, and a change 
from one organized response to another depended 
upon the perception of relationships. The existence 
of a plan was shown by the subject’s drawings, in 
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some instances, even though his introspective testi- 
mony failed to reveal it; hence, “although the subject 
may deny that he has a plan, he is in reality guided 
by a definite pattern of response at all times.’’ Ob- 
jectivity in the situation results from a conventional 
perceptual method of perception; visibility of form is 
valuable only when it makes the perception easier; 
the mode of imagery is significant only in so far as it 
aids or hinders the perception of relationships; fre- 
quency of response does not insure learning; in gen- 
eral, ‘‘The learner proceeds from the original patterned 
reaction to an adequately patterned reaction.”— 
F. A. C. Perrin (Texas). 


5133. Skinner, C. E. The status of instinct. J. 
Educ. Sociol., 1933, 6, 538-549.—The author presents 
a few of the comments from biologists and psycholo- 
gists which were obtained by F. N. Pierce, a graduate 
student in the school of education, New York Uni- 
versity, in preparing a thesis on the subject The 
Status of Instincts in Psychology and Education. The 
following biologists are quoted: Parker, Conklin, 
Calkins, Carlson, Shull, Howell, Donaldson, Newman, 
Davenport, Pearl, Cannon, Hegner, Herrick, Tilney 
and Noble. The following psychologists are quoted: 
Geiss'er, Lashley, Delabarre, Carmichael, Goodwin 
Watson, Boring, A. I. Gates, Symonds, Ruckmick, 
Stratton, and McDougall. The author’s summary 
follows: ‘“‘The term ‘instinct’ serves a practical and 
descriptive function by denoting innate patterns that 
are more complex and more easily modified than 
those in the case of reflexes. For strictly scientific 
purposes the term has little or no value, as it is used 
in many different ways and as a typical ‘cloak’ or 
‘cover’ term. It does not explain, therefore an in- 
creasing number of biologists and psychologists are 
turning away from its use. Just now, both psycholo- 
gists and biologists are on the fence, although indica- 
tions point strongly toward abandonment of the term 
for scientific purposes."—W. McTeer (Detroit City 
College). 


5134. Taylor, W.S. Intentions as urges. J. Abn. 
& Soc. Psychol., 1933, 27, 441-442.—The reality of 
intentions or purposive attitudes as dynamic urges 
is apparent in many every-day examples, such as 
the disappointment which comes in finding out that 
some task the individual had intended to do has been 
done by another, and the inability to work while 
striving to remember something which the individual 
intended to do but has forgotten.—C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

5135. Tullio, P., & Rizzo Borghese, C. Tecnica dei 
riflessi sonori. Le so ti sonore e il metodo di 
ottenereireflessisonori. (Technique of auscultatory 
reflexes. The sources of sound and method of obtain- 
ing the auscultatory reflexes.) Boll. Soc. ital. di biol. 
sper., 1932, 4, 291-292.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 

5136. Van den B: . Influence de la pres- 
sion endolabyrinthique sur l’irritabilité des canaux 
semi-circulaires. (Influence of endolabyrinthic pres- 
sure on the irritability of the semi-circular canals.) 
Brussels: 1931. Pp. 71.—The first part is devoted to 
experiments on the rabbit. When pressure is in- 
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creased in the labyrinth (either by a tube in relation 
to an air piston, introduced by trepanation of one 
side, or by the intermediation of cerebrospinal fluid, 
acting on the endocranial pressure with labyrinthine 
asymmetry), there is an oblique nystagmus, together 
with a growth of irritability in the receptors of the 
canals. The second part is clinical and furnishes a 
sign for the differential diagnosis of vestibular phe- 
nomena of central or peripheral origin, the pressure 
rise of the cerebrospinal fluid after the compression 
of the jugulars being without effect on the first, and 
leading to the opposite of new or regular reactions in 
the case of symptoms engendered by differences of 

ipheral excitability of the two labyrinths.—M. G. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

5137. Van der Veldt, F. Le phénoméne psycho- 
galvanique. (The psychogalvanic phenomenon.) An- 
tonianum, 1931, 6, 175-194; 441-472.—In the first 
article the author devotes himself to a history of the 
psychogalvanic reflex and to the problems of tech- 
nique in the phenomena of Féré and Tarchanoff. 
In the second article he considers the physical factors 
and explains the differences in interpretation which 
still persist, although polarization seems to play a 
large role in Féré’s phenomenon. He agrees with 
Cattell, Thouless and Gregor that the two phenomena 
are different and that the direct cause of the Tarcha- 
noff reaction is a variation of the E. M. F. of the 
body.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


5138. Velasco, C. V. Los reflejos vegetativos en 
clinica. (The vegetative reflexes in the clinic.) Arch. 
de neurobiol., 1933, 8, 99-116.—In an interpretation 
of the neuro-vegetative reflexes ten types of reflexes 
were studied under the influence of drugs. Five of 
the reflexes observed were predominately vagal and 
five sympathetic. 220 observations were made. 
Different types of evolution of the various reflexes 
due to the pharmacodynamic factor are considered 
quantitatively.—R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 


5139. Veletskii, V. F. Nablyudeniya pod refrak- 
tornoi fazoi skeletnoi mishtsi. (Refractory phase of 
skeletal muscle.) Zh. eksper. biol. i med., 1929, 13, 
61-65.—Experiments were performed on the sartorius 
muscle of Rana temporaria and R. esculenta (under 
curare), induction shocks being used as stimuli. When 
2 stimulations were applied, one (ascending) through 
electrodes at the proximal end of the muscle, the other 
(descending) through electrodes at the middle of the 
muscle, the absolute refractory phase was longer in the 
second than in the first case. Application of modified 
Ringer's solution (where Ca-or K was replaced by 
glucose) to the muscle produced, after a short period 
of decrease, an increase in the absolute refractory 
phase, this decrease and increase being especially 
marked in the absence of Ca. When the first shock 
was applied at the proximal end of the muscle and the 
anode or cathode of the second inductorium placed 
on the part of the muscle treated with modified 
Ringer’s solution the shock from the second induc- 
torium inhibited the effect of the first one. In muscle 
treated with Ca-free Ringer’s solution the cathode 
of an induction current inhibited the excitation wave 
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when applied at the end of the absolute or the begin- 
ning of the relative refractory periods. In muscle 
treated with K-free Ringer's solution the anode pro- 
duced inhibition when applied at the beginning of the 
absolute refractory period. (English summary.)— 
(Biol. Abst. VII: 10684). 


5140. Wangel, R., wry pte 9 K. N., & 
Rengqvist, Y. Kraft- und er Beweg- 
ungsempfind bei Beugungen im Ellbogengel 
(Strength and distance measurement of the sensation 
of movement for the flexion of the elbow joint.) 
Skand. Arch. f. Physiol., 1931, 63, 133-150.—A 
friction ergometer is constructed with two plates, 
one of cast iron and the other of steel, held together 
with a spring of regulable pressure. To one of the 
plates, which can turn on its axis, is attached a lever 
fixed to the forearm of the subject, who turns the plate 
with a flexion of the arm. A standard movement is 
made, with a determined amplitude (15°) and a 
certain resistance, the initial position always being the 
same (flexion of 50°). Giving a different initial 
position, the subject makes a movement of the same 
amplitude, and the experimenter determines the 
pressure necessary for a sensation identical with that 
given by the standard movement. With initial 
flexions of 10°, 30°, 50° (the same as the standard), 
70°, 90°, 110°, and 130°, it is found that if the re- 
sistance is weak, it is necessary to give an equal 
pressure in all positions to provoke equivalent sensa- 
tions; but if the resistance is strong, the influence of 
the initial position appears clearly. In the case of 
weak resistances the cutaneous impressions ought to 
have precedence over the proprioceptive, and no 
longer affect the conditioning of appreciation by great 
muscular effort.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


[See also abstracts 4919, 4948, 4952, 4996, 5011, 
5030, 5038, 5039, 5048, 5065, 5068, 5077, 5078, 
5079, 5080, 5083, 5084, 5089, 5146, 5156, 5161, 
5165, $180, 5232, 5265, 5300, 5321, 5388, 5401, 
5422, 5430. } 
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5141. Bacq, Z. M. Impotence of the male rodent 
after sympathetic denervation of the genital organs. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1931, 96, 321-330.—When section 
is made between the 12th thoracic and the ist lumbar 
segments of the cord of the male guinea pig, rhythmic 
movements appear at the level of the anogenital 
region, followed by erection and ejaculation. After 
abdominal sympathectomy or lesion of the two hypo- 
gastric nerves, the rhythmic movements and the 
erection take place but the ejaculation does not. 
Bilateral abdominal sympathectomy brought about a 
permanent impotence in two young rats, and the same 
result was obtained in another rat after unilateral 
sympathectomy. The author observed temporary 
impotence in 2 guinea pigs after bilateral abdominal 
sympathectomy and permanent impotence in another 
after ablation of the hypogastric nerves and the 
inferior mesenteric ganglion (confirming Rémy, 1886). 
There was a re development of the seminal 
vesicles in the denervated guinea pig and no testicular 
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atrophy in the impotent rats. There was no per- 
sistent erection after sympathetic denervation of the 
internal genital organs.—E:. H. Kemp (Clark). 


5142. Bent, A. C. Life histories of North American 

birds. Orders Galliformes and Colum- 

rmes. U.S. Nat. Mus. Bull., 1932, No. 162. 

Pp. 490.—In addition to taxonomic and anatomical 

description this work includes behavioral descriptions 
of these forms.—C. M. Louwttit (Indiana). 


5143. Bridgen, R. L. Goal activity in the white 
rat. Psychol. Monog., 1933, 44, 88-97.—A maze with 
three identical subways connecting the starting plat- 
form with the food platform made it possible for the 
stimulus lights to be at the level of the rat’s eyes. 
The animals failed to choose the correct subway to 
the food-goal when the stimulus pattern was a com- 
bination of three vertical lines; they were able to 
select the correct path, however, when the different 
brightnesses were placed horizontally, either over 
each subway or over the middle one. It was found 
further tha a response presents three aspects: the 
start, the movement proper, and the end or goal. 
“Unless the start, the direction and the goal were 
parts of a single configuration there could be no orderly 
behavior."’ he term trial and error commits the 
fallacy of the double standard (the experimenter’s 
and the rats’) and insight in rats “expands and 
differentiates in an increasing awareness of the rela- 
tions of the parts to the total situation.’”"-—F. A. C. 
Perrin (Texas). 

5144. Buytendijk, F. J. J. An ental in- 
vestigation into the influence of lesions on the 
behavior of rats. Arch. néerl. de physiol., 1932, 17, 
370-434.—Taking the stand that in rat studies in- 
volving cortical lesions much attention should be 
given to any and all disturbances observable in each 
animal, both immediately and remotely after the 
operations, the author investigated operated and con- 
trol rats under a variety of free-field situations as well 
as with special set-ups designed to bring out differen- 
tial features of their behavior. He has but little con- 
fidence in the usual methods of determining the 
extent of functional lesions on the basis of rough his- 
tological examinations, but, eless, gives draw- 
ings after the method of Lashley to portray the extent 
and locus of injuries in the majority of his operated 
cases. Some operated rats Geslayes gross motor dis- 
turbances in connection with eating, drinking from a 
pipette, balancing or walking over narrow pathways, 
etc.; and all of them had disturbances of the finer 
coordinations. His experiments showed that animals 
with varying sizes and loci of lesions were less adapt- 
able to and less in rapport with their environments 
than were the controls. This results from reduced 
activity in certain cases and greatly accentuated or 
diminished irritability in others. e outstanding 
ee of the paper are finally summarized in the 
ollowing quotation: ‘‘The general disturbance of the 
functions moreover consists of a reduced perception of 
patterns (Gestalien) and reduced differentiating of the 
actions. There is a reduced connection between the 
consecutive parts of an action, but greater lability of 
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conduct, unrestrainedness (not adapted to the situa- 
tion), impairment of the totality to be integrated by 
consecutive details of an action and reduced insight 
and reproduction of purposeful actions. A great num- 
ber of the disturbances observed are perfectly analo- 
gous to the changes of the conduct in men with cortex 
lesions, as described by Griinbaum, Goldstein, Head, 
and others. Simple forming of associations was not 
impaired. Although generally the rats with the 
largest lesions showed the most serious disturbances, 
it is nevertheless doubtful whether Lashley’s stand- 
point is right. In this connection we point to the 
uncertainty of the microscopic-anatomical investiga- 
tion for estimating the extent of the functional lesion.” 
The author reiterates again and again his opposition 
to the use of statistical constants.—C. P. Stone 
(Stanford). 


5145. Buytendijk, F. J. J., & Fischel, W. Die 
Bedeutung der Feldkriafte und der Intentionalitit fiir 
das Verhalten des Hundes. (The significance of 
field forces and intentionality for the behavior of the 
dog.) Arch. néerl. de physiol., 1932, 17, 459-494.— 
The behavior of a dog was observed under conditions 
in which it could obtain food from one or from several 
containers. When two similar boxes were placed 
equidistant before the dog, it usually advanced to a 
mid-point between the containers and then turned 
sharply to one of the containers. Hidden food was 
immediately looked for and many times was found, 
even though the starting place for the dog was varied. 
With four possibilities for concealment of food about 
the dog, success caine easily if the food was hidden 
in two places in front of the dog, but some practice 
was required for success when the food was concealed 
both in front and behind. In a number of “round 
about” experiments the dog was never successful in 
finding the shortest route on the first trial, but with 
the second and third trials improvement over the first 
was evident. When food was placed upon the arm 
of a revolving carrier, located within a fenced space 
containing only two oT the dog soon learned 
to proceed at once to one of the openings and there 
to await the arrival of food on the revolving carrier.— 
C. P. Stone (Stanford). 


5146. Ceni, A. Reazioni materne di armonia e 
reazioni materne di contrasto provocate dal tratta- 
mento opoterapico antisessuale nel tacchino maschio. 
(Harmonious maternal reactions and contrasting ma- 
ternal reactions incited by anti-sexual hormonal 
treatment in the male turkey.) Rév. dé biol., 1932, 
14, 7.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


5147. Chattock, A. P., & Grindley, G. C. The 
effect of delayed reward on the maze performance of 
chickens. Brit. J. Psychol., 1933, 23, 382-388.— 
Evidence is given that the performance of chicks in a 
very simple maze is depressed if, after the maze has 
been run, there is a period of delay of 30, 60 or 150 
sec. before the f reward is given. Under the 
conditions of these experiments, a delay of 30 sec. in 
six successive trials increases the average time taken 
to run the maze by about 25%. Further — 
suggest that maze performance is influenced not only 
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by the length of the delay period but also by other 
influences acting on the animal during the delay 
period.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


5148. Crouch, R. L. Nuclear configuration of 
thalamus of Macacus rhesus. Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. 
& Med., 1933, 30, 1319-1321.—A detailed report of 
the nuclei of the thalami of 5 monkey brains. Com- 
parison is made between the Macacus configurations 
and those of other animals, Lie ge eg eet 

P 


being pointed out where possible.—P. (Clark). 
5149. Crouch, R.L. Nuclear tion of sub- 
thalamus and h us rhesus. 


Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. & Med., 1933, 30, 1321-1322.— 
A study of the nuclei of the subthalamus, hypothala- 
mus and preoptic area. Both the subthalamic and 
hypothalamic regions were found to resemble closely 
these areas in carnivora, rats and other lower mam- 
mals.—P. Seckler (Clark). 


5150. Crozier, W. J., & Pincus,G. Analysis of the 
geotropic orientation of young rats. VII. J. Gen. 
Physiol., 1933, 16, 801-813.—Rats of race A when 
injected with adrenalin chloride demonstrate an in- 
creased speed of creeping on the inclined plane. This 
is analogous to the increased speed of stepping under 
the influence of added loads. The curve connecting 
6 and log sin @ is, with adrenalin, comparable to 
the curve obtained with an added load of 2.5 gm. 
Variability in performance is greater in the injected 
rats. The proportionate modtfiable variation is un- 
affected by the distortion of the §-a curve, and is 
the same as in standard young A rats untreated or 
carrying loads. Variability must be treated as a 
function of governing independent variables.—C. H. 
Graham (Clark). 


5151. Cutsforth,M.G. A study of successive dis- 
crimination of brightness in chicks. Psychol. Monog., 
1933, 44, 57-87.—Assuming that chicks are able to 
perceive relationships in simple spatial arrangements, 
the author, using three choices of brightnesses, under- 
took ‘‘to discover whether the chicks can learn at the 
same time to select the correct brightnesses in their 
successive order, and to disregard exactly the same 
absolute brightnesses when they appear outside the 
preferred succession.”” The apparatus consisted of a 
multiple-choice box divided into four compartments, 
with three rows of illuminated light apertures on the 
floor just beneath three corresponding doors in the 
partitions. The whole-method group of chicks was 
trained from the first with all three partitions in place; 
the serial-method group was first confronted with the 
rear partition only and trained to react to the brightly 
lighted gate, then trained with the middle partition 
with the free A see of medium brightness, and finally 
trained with the third ition, with a dimly lighted 
gate; the test meth up was trained with all 
partitions in place, but with only the front and middle 
ones illuminated. The results show that the chicke 
were capable not only of learning to react to relation- 
ships, but of learning a tem pattern. A detailed 
analysis and an interpretation of the data are made,— 
F. A. C. Perrin (Texas). 
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5152. Dorcus, R. M. The effect of intermittent 
rotation on orientation and the habituation of nystag- 
mus in the rat, and some observations on the effects 
of pre-natal rotation on post-natal development. J. 
Comp. Psychol., 1933, 15, 469-475.—Rotated animals 
did not manifest the abnormalities of posture de- 
scribed by Griffith. A study of post-rotation nystag- 
mus time in young rats allowed freedom of the cage 
showed that reduction did not occur. The author 
believes that for nys us time to decrease as a 
result of rotation the animals must be kept in a more 
or less fixed bodily position. Chicks rotated —s 
embryonic development showed high mortality 
those which survived were defective.— N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 


5153. Dusser de Barenne, J. G., & Sager, O. 
Ueber die sensiblen Funktionen des Thalamus op- 
ticus der Katze. (Concerning the sensory functions 
of the optic thalamus in cats.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. 
& Psychiat., 1931, 133, 231-272.—With micro-inject- 
ing apparatus, small quantities of colored solutions of 
strychnine were introduced at different points into 
the thalamus, in 184 cats, under narcosis. After 
observations of symptomatology on the waking 
animals, they were sacrificed and a microscopic 
examination made to determine the limits of the 
affected region. Following the localized introduction 
of .00S to .040 mgm. of strychnine, hyperesthesia 
and cutaneous hyperalgesia (for tactile, thermal, and 
painful stimulation), subcutaneous hyperalgesia, and 
apparent paresthesic phenomena of disagreeable con- 
tent were observed, the disorders being bilateral where 
the skin was concerned and unilateral for deep sensi- 
bility (on the side opposite to the injection). The 
symptoms are the same as in the case of stimulation 
of the cortex, and are not modified by ablation of it, 
which sets the problem of the exact role of the thala- 
mus in sensibility and in receptive elaboration. 
Finally, a functional localization is apparent, for the 
disorders are limited to certain members according to 
the thalamic centers affected.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


5154. Fischel, W. Dressurversuche mit Schnecken. 
(Training experiments with snails.) Zool. Anz., 


Suppl., 1931, 5, 201-205.—( Biol. Abst. VII: 10604). 


5155. Féh, H. Der Schattenreflex bei Helix 
pomatia nebst Bemerkungen tiber den Schatten- 
reflex bei Mytilus edulis, Limnaea stagnalis und 
Testudo ibera. (The skioptic reflex in Helix pomatia 
and remarks on the skioptic reflex in Mytilus edulis, 
Limnaea stagnalis and Testudo tbera.) Zool. Jahrb. 
Abt. allg. Zool. u. Physiol. d. Tiere, 1932, 52, 1-78.— 
Helix pomatia, Limnaea stagnalis and Mytilus edulis 
respond to shading but not to increase of illumination 
or to the movement, as such, associated with the 
shading. In Helix pomatia the skioptic response 
depends entirely on the photo-sensitivity of the skin. 
The reflex occurs in blinded animals and when parts 
of the body exclusive of the eye region are shaded. 
A shadow on the eyes alone evokes no response. Helix 
pomatia is most sensitive over that part of the body 
bordering the edges of the shell. Some animals dem- 
onstrated sensitivity as far back as the tail end. 
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Shading of the eyes, antennae, or head never stimu- 
lated a response. In Helix pomatia reaction time of 
the skioptic reflex (from beginning of stimulation to 
onset of response) depends on the light or adaptation 
intensity, on the shading intensity (degree of illumina- 
tion decrease) and on the duration of the shading. 
The equation, according to which the photochemical 
effect of the shading is proportional to the product of 
the logarithm of the shading intensity and the dura- 
tion of the stimulus, E = Kt logJ, s for Helix 
pomatia. Reaction time comprises the time of sensi- 
tization plus latency period. Reaction time decreases 
as the duration of stimulation (shading) increases; the 
shortest reaction time possible with a given shading 
intensity is attained when the period of stimulation 
is as long as the sensitization time. Prolonging the 
shading beyond this point has no further effect on 
reaction time. Sensitization time increases with 
decrease of shading intensity. Latent time is constant 
with variable shading intensity, provided the duration 
of shading at least equals sensitization time. Inten- 
sity of the reaction depends on adaptation intensity, 
shading intensity, shading duration, and the fre- 
quency with which it has been elicited. Duration of 
reaction follows its intensity; the stronger the reac- 
tion, the greater, as a rule, itsduration. The Bunsen- 
Roscoe law, according to which the product of stimu- 
lus intensity and stimulus duration is constant, holds 
for the skioptic reflex in Helix pomatia. Weber's 
law applies only to the range of about 1000 to 5000 
meter-candles. Sensitivity is greatest within this 
range. The loss or diminution in strength and dura- 
tion of the response after frequent stimulation is 
ascribed to processes within the central nervous 
system. Reaction time, also, increases slightly with 
repetition of stimulation. In Mytilus edults reaction 
time depends on temperature and on adaptation and 
shading intensity. Most of what has been said 
about the skioptic reflex in Helix pomatia applies 
also to Mytilus edulis and Limnaea stagnalis.— H. W. 
Nissen (Yale). 


5156. Fulton, J. F.. & Kennard, M. A. The rela- 
tion of the motor and premotor areas of the cortex 
to spasticity and postural reflexes in primates. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1933, 105, 35.—Primates with areas 4 
and 6 removed show striking abnormalities of attitude, 
but the preparations are without demonstrable deficit 
of the higher functions; i.e., vision, hearing orienta- 
tion, memory, problem-box behavior, etc., are normal. 
Area 6 may mediate voluntary acts, but its chief 
function lies in the correlation of postural mechan- 
isms.—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


5157. Gardner, L. P. The responses of horses to 
the situation of a closed feed box. J. Comp. Psychol., 
1933, 15, 445-467.—A review of the literature per- 
taining to the behavior of horses and a study of 
learning curves for the opening of a feed box by 68 
horses of various ages and There is also a 
comparison of the behavior of horses and that of pigs, 
kittens, cows, and a dog. Learning was rapid, 3 to 4 
trials ecting the habit. Retention lasted in some 
cases for 6 to 12 months. Horses from 5 to 14 years 
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gave better performances than younger horses. Sex 
differences were slight. Belgians learned faster than 
Percherons. Horses adjusted more slowly than the 
otheranimals. Thisis due, according to the author, to 
the infrequent use of smell by horses. Bibliography. 
—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


5158. Guthrie, C. C. Swarming and mating of 
ants. Science, 1933, 77, 627.—A detailed description 
of the swarming and mating activities of various kinds 
of ants in Columbia, Missouri. All varieties were 
found to swarm at the same time, the start being re- 
markably simultaneous between the different colonies. 
The results of the intrusion of an ant from another 
colony at the time of flight are also described.—P. 
Seckler (Clark). 

5159. Hanawalt, E. M. Whole and part methods 
in trial and error learning. A supplementary study. 
J. Comp Psychol., 1933, 15, 395-406.—A part pro- 
cedure (part connecting) different from those used in 
the author’s previous study was used to determine 
whether all the waste in part learning comes from the 
act of connection, as asserted by Pechstein. ‘Each 
animal of the part group was run in part I of the maze 
8 times per evening until three successive correct 
runs had been made. After that he was run in part II 
until the same standard of success had been attained. 
Then he was required to run parts I and II together 
4 times per evening until he had made three consecu- 
tive correct runs, which was taken as evidence that 
the connection between those sections had been estab- 
lished. This was followed by 8 runs per evening on 
part III until it was learned. Then parts II and III 
were run in combination 4 times per evening until 
that connection had been established, and so on, each 
of the four sections of the maze being first learned 
separately and then practiced in conjunction with the 
immediately preceding section. Finally the entire 
four sections were run together as a single maze.” 
The performances of the same rats with whole and 
part procedure on two different mazes were com- 
pared. The part connecting method was less eco- 
nomical than the whole procedure and one of the two 
least ecenomical of all procedures used in maze learn- 
ing.— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

5160. Hausmann, M. F. The behavior of albino 
rats in choo foods. II. Differentiation between 

and sa i J. Comp. Psychol., 1933, 15, 
419-428.—12 albino rats (male and female) observed 
during a period of four months showed ability to 
regulate their caloric intake in terms of tissue needs. 
Use of sugar led to a proportionate drop in other 
caloric intake, while use of saccharin led to no such 
change. The animal “‘liked’’ both the sugar and 
saccharin solutions, yet the accustomed level of food 
intake was maintained.— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


5161. Jacobsen, C.F. The influence of extirpation 
of the motor and premotor areas of the cortex upon 
the retention and execution of acquired skilled move- 
ments in primates. Amer. J. Physiol., 1933, 105, 
58.—Monkeys and chimpanzees were trained in open- 
ing problem boxes of varying d of difficulty until 
the problem was learned. e influence of unilateral 
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and bilateral extirpation of the cortical arm repre- 
sentation u the retention and execution of these 
learned skilled movements were studied. Extirpation 
of area 4 resulted in: (1) temporary flaccid paralysis, 
and (2) residual motor deficit of the finer adaptive 
movements of the wrists and fingers, which was more 
profound in the chimpanzee than in the monkey. 
As a result there was slowness and lack of smoothness 
in execution of movements necessary to open the 
boxes, although the pattern of response and orienta- 
tion to the situation was not disturbed, i.e., there was 
no loss of “‘memory” for the problem, as was ndicated 
by the fact that the feet were often employed in 
maneuvers formerly executed by the hand. Isolated 
lesions of area 6 in chimpanzees produced: (1) forced 
grasping and ay paresis; (2) transient loss of finer 
responses of the fingers and wrists, and (3) impair- 
ment of the pattern of response to the problem boxes 
which necessitated specific “reeducation” in the 
problems involved. This loss was not due to lack of 
orientation to the problem situation or to inability 
to make finely adjusted movements, but appeared to 
be the result of a specific deficit in certain complex 

tterns of movement.—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric 

nstitute). 


5162. Krechevsky, I. The docile nature of ‘‘hy- 
mn J. Comp. Psychol., 1933, 15, 429-443.— 

ollowing the assumption that, if ‘‘hypotheses’’ used 
by rats in reacting to an insoluble situation are docile, 
the animal will change an hypothesis following certain 
changes in the situation, the author performed the 
following experiments: (1) making the “hypothesis”’ 
other than the one used by the rat a correct one, 
(2) making the animal’s “hypothesis” the correct 
one, (3) removing the reward after establishment of 
an “hypothesis,” and, (4) making no change in the 
situation, so that one hypothesis is as good as any 
other. The author says that “‘in all cases the result- 
ing effects were those to be expected if ‘hypothesis’ - 
behavior were docile and purposive. When another 
‘hypothesis’ was made correct, the first ‘hypothesis’ 
adopted was dropped and the correct one taken on 
almost immediately. . . . When the first ‘hypothesis’ 
established was made correct it was persisted in with 
more tenacity than before. . . . When food was re- 
moved the ‘hypothesis’ adopted showed disruption. 
. . » When no change was made, the animals tended 
to give up the first ‘hypothesis’ but not to as great 
a degree as in the instance where a definitely ‘better 
hypothesis’ was made possible for the animal." 
Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


5163. Lund, E. E. A correlation of the silverline 
and neuromotor systems in Paramecium. Univ. 
Calif. Publ. Zool., 1933, 39, 35-75.—Report of a 
comparative study of the silverline system of Para- 
mecitum as demonstrated by Klein’s technique, and 
of the neuromotor system as demonstrated by the 
use of iron-hematoxylin and Mallory’s stain. The 
main divisions of both systems wong with their 
functions and similarities are described. The author 
emphasizes the fact that Kléin’s technique fails to 
demonstrate the most intricate part of the neuromotor 
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complex, that associated with the pharyngeal region. 
‘Because the silverline system confuses parts of 3 very 
different structures, the pellicle, trichocysts, and 
neuromotor complex; because it does not include more 
than a small part of the entire coordinating system; 
and because the name ‘silverline’ is descriptive of the 
technique used to demonstrate the ‘system’ rather 
than the structures themselves, the term ‘neuromotor 
system’ is preferable when referring collectively to the 
conductile elements of ciliate Protozoa."" Bibliog- 
raphy and 7 plates.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


5164. Martin, M. F. Responses of animals to the 
e. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 530.—It is 
suggested that the reason for the violent fear mani- 
fested by domestic fowl when an airplane passes over 
their heads is that the airplane resembles the fowl's 
traditional enemy, the hawk. Cattle remain un- 
moved.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


5165. Nice, L. B., & Katz, H. L. Hematocrit and 
blood volume in emotionally excited rabbits. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1933, 105, 75-76.—To determine whether 
the increase in the specific gravity of blood after emo- 
tional excitement is due to a diffusion of water from 
the blood stream into the tissues and a consequent 
concentration of the blood constituents, hematocrit 
and blood volume determinations were made. The 
results show that the total blood volume did not 
undergo a marked change after emotional excitement. 
There is, however, a reduction in plasma and a con- 
centration of corpuscles and other constituents in 
the blood stream.—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric 
Institute). 


5166. Ogle, C., & Mills, C. A. Adaptation of 
sexual activity to environmental stimulation. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1933, 105, 76-77.—“‘With mice raised in 
the cold room the oestrus cycle begins earlier than in 
the hot room, and the fertility is greater, just as was 
found with human data. Mice seem to adapt poorly 
to the more severe stimulation of frequent change from 
hot to cold.""—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric In- 
stitute). 


5167. Pache, J. Formensehen bei Frischen. Zsch. 
f. vergl. Physiol., 1932, 17, 423-463.—A study was 
made of the frog's ability in learning to discriminate 
between a triangle, circle, and other figures in both 
the resting and moving states. The effect of remov- 
ing parts of a figure, of adding parts to a figure, and 
of changing the size of the figure was also tested. The 
author stresses the influence of form perception on 
the frog's reactions to the figures, and minimizes the 
influence of visual acuity.— H. Cason (Wisconsin) 


5168. regen L. Zymst i : soe ae 
przedmiotu u e e 
natogu. Formy wygaszania i ich skutki. Somat. 
Wyzwalanie i hamowanie nabytych. (Optical 
experiments on Amphibia. 4. and memory of 
direction in Anura. Habit differentiation and gener- 
alization. Perturbations. Breaking up and inhibition 
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5169. S A. Circuito chiuso nel sistema 
nervoso viscerale dei Limmax. (A closed circuit in the 
visceral nervous system of Limax.) Boll. di szool., 
1932, 4, 153-158.—The author affirms the necessity 
of the coexistence of two theories: that of dynamic 
a and the physico-chemical theory of 

ensa. The two theories depend upon concrete and 
well-distinguished facts and are applicable at the same 
time to the two types of manifestation of microscopic 
structure in nervous tissue.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


5170. Stone, L. S. Independence of taste organs 
with r to their nerve fibers demonstrated in 
living Proc. Soc. Exp Biol. & Med., 
1933, 30, 1256-1257.—A series of experiments in 
which the development of the taste organs in the 
embryos and larvae of Amblystoma punctatum were 
studied by transplanting part of the Anlagen of the 
tongue to the side of another specimen. In the first 
series, the grafts were taken from donors in which 
either no cranial nerves had yet formed or no nerve 
fibers had reached this region. In the second series, 
the grafts of the tongue Anlagen were taken from 
donors just before, during and after taste organs 
normally appear. In the third series, an older group 
of specimens were taken. In these a small portion 
of the tip of the tongue with taste organs was trans- 

lanted. From the results it was evident that an 
immediate isolation from the nerve supply does not 
interfere with any developmental stage in which the 
taste organs may be, and that the suggestions of a 
hormone-like influence of the peripheral nerves in 
maintaining the structure and in initiating develop- 
ment of the taste organs cannot be applied to this 
organism.—P. Seckler (Clark). 


5171. Tellier, M. Le choix d’aprés modéle chez le 
macaque. (The choice according to model in the 
macaque.) Bull. Soc. roy. de Liége, 1933, No. 3, 41- 
45.—Placed before a pair of objects differing in form 
or brightness and both varying at each trial, a young 
macaque is capable of choosing the one which re- 
sembles in form or brightness a third which is pre- 
sented to him at the same time. By the same method 
he can be governed by the most general characteristics 
of the object, e.g., he chooses an oval as opposed to a 
square when the model is a circle. He passes easily 
from one process of recognition to another according 
to the nature of the problem set.—R. Nihard (Liége). 

5172. Terao, A. Duration of life and rate of re- 

uction of the water-flea, Moina macrocopa 

trauss, with special reference to rate of living. J. 

Imp. Fish. Inst., Tokyo, 1932, 27, 63-64.—( Biol. 
Abst. VII: 10608). 

5173. Verlaine, L. L’instinct et l’intelligence chez 
les hyménoptéres. XVI. La vision binoculaire et la 
localisation des objets en profondeur chez la Vespa 
germanica. (Instinct and intelligence in hym 
tera. XVI. Binocular vision and localization of o 
jects according to distance in yy germanica.) 
Bull. Soc. roy. des sci. de Liége, 1932, No. 2, 55-60.— 
Experiments made by the author on Vespa germanica 
show that are endowed with a power of depth 
localization, which requires, however, a certain train- 
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ing, and that this power is conditioned, as in verte- 
brates, by binocular vision: ‘Flying insects, prey 
hunters, when deprived of one eye by glazing, become 
unable to appreciate distances in operations which 
they perform on the wing.” —R. Nihard (Liége). 


5174. Verlaine, L. L’instinct et l’intelligence chez 
les oiseaux. III. La réfraction des rayons lumineux 
et la précision du coup de bec chez les oiseaux aqua- 
tiques. (Instinct and intelligence in birds. III. Re- 
fraction of light rays and accuracy of the pecking 
reaction in aquatic birds.) Bull. Soc. roy. des sci. de 
Liége, 1932, No. 6, 142-147.—The author criticizes 
the experimental work on which J. T. Zimmer bases 
his conclusions that herons have an innate aptitude 
for shortening their pecking reactions when they seize 

rey in shallow water (Inherited feeding habits of 

erons, J. Hered., 1918, 9, 271 ff.). Verlaine per- 
formed certain experiments with young ducks, which 
were entirely without experience, and he shows that 
they must learn to correct their prehensile movements 
when they wish to capture food under water in order 
to eliminate the effects of the refraction of light rays 
from the object.—R. Nihard (Liége). 


5175. Walton, W.E. Color vision and color prefer- 
ence in the albino rat. II. The ents and re- 
sults. J. Comp. Psychol., 1933, 15, 373-394.—The 
white rats used in this experiment showed a preference 
for greens and blues and manifested ability to dis- 
criminate between red and blue, red and green, blue 
and yellow, and red and yellow. They failed to 
discriminate between green and blue and yellow and 
green. The colors, except for the red, were not mono- 
chromatic. They were presented by means of the 
chromopathometer and equated in intensity for the 
human eye. A Yerkes discrimination box with noise 
for punishment was used. The author concludes that 
“colored lights may be discriminated by white rats 
providing the colors are not too close together on the 
spectrum.” — NV. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


5176. Wiesner, B. P., & Sheard, N. M. Maternal 
behavior in the rat. Edinburgh, London: Oliver & 
Boyd, 1933. Pp. xi + 244. 12/6.—The authors 
describe experiments intended to throw light on the 
physiological basis of maternal behavior. A summary 
of previous work is given. Variations in the strength 
of the maternal drive are inferred from the greatest 
age of a young rat which will be retrieved when placed 
outside the nest, and from observations of other com- 
ponents of maternal behavior, e.g. nest-building and 
suckling. The rat’s maternal behavior, both toward 
young rats and toward the young of other species, is 
described. It is shown that mother rats which have 
ceased to respond to their own young, will still show 
maternal behavior towards smaller young. Some 
virgin rats show maternal behavior (e.g. retrieving 
and nest-building) when young are placed in their 
cages. Maternal behavior is as pronounced after 
Caesarean section as after parturition; and, apart 
from suckling, is little affected by destruction of the 
mammillae or ovaries. Injection of the a hormone 
of the ovary and of corpus luteum extract gave nega- 
tive results; but injection of gonadotropic hormones 
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induced maternal behavior (retrieving) in virgin rats. 
Bibliography.—G. C. Grindley (Cambridge, England). 

5177. Wolf, E. On the relation between measure- 
ments of intensity discrimination and of visual acuity 
in the honey bee. /. Gen. Physiol., 1933, 16, 773-786. 
—By means of the “moving stripe’’ technique the 
author was able to study the discrimination of the 
bee’s eye for different brightnesses with different 
widths of stripe. For each visual acuity the intensity 
discrimination varies in a characteristic manner. 
Discrimination is poor at low intensities and better 
at higher intensities. At high illuminations it reaches 
a constant value. From the intensity discrimination 
curves obtained at different visual acuities it is 
possible to reconstruct a visual acuity curve for a 
specific value of A I/I. These curves are identical 
with those reported in earlier work.—C. H. Graham 
(Clark). 


5178. Wolf, E., & Crozier, W. J. The variability of 
intensity discrimination by the honey bee in relation 
to visual acuity. J. Gen. Physiol., 1933, 16, 787-793. 
—Variation in the determined magnitudes of differ- 
ence in brightness between two systems of stripes 
shows that the intensity of excitation, as a function of 
width of stripe and intensity of illumination, is deter- 
mined by the intensity of illumination and by the 
frequency of occurrence of divisions between bright 
and less bright bars. Variation in A J is limited 
by the intensity of excitation, so that the curves relat- 
ing P. E. (A I/J) have the same form in relation to J 
as do the curvesforA J/JI. The limiting rule accord- 
ing to which P. E. A J is a power function of J for 
stripes of maximal usable width is departed from more 
and more markedly, for lower intensities, as narrower 
stripes are used:—C. H. Graham (Clark). 

5179. Wortis, S. B. Experimental convulsive sei- 
zures. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1933, 77, 233-245.— 
A standard solution of 10 grams of camphor mono- 
bromide in 100 cc. of 95% ethyl alcohol was injected 
into the femoral vein (exposed and novocaine infiltra- 
tion used to avoid pain) starting with a definitely 
fixed amount per pound of anima! and uniformly in- 
creasing the amount at equally spaced time intervals 
until such injection caused the animal to have a 
generalized convulsive seizure. This minimal con- 
vulsive dose was found to be .018 cc. to .026 cc. per 
pound for a large series of intact control cats. The 
results for normal cats concerning the effects of various 
brain lesions on such convulsions, the effects of 
vascular lesions, cervical sympathectomy, vagotomy, 
trauma of the brain, adrenalectomy, thyroidectomy, 
extradural bodies pressing on the brain, and various 
drugs are discussed, followed by a discussion of ex- 

riments.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic 

ospital). 

5180. Y , W. C., Myers, H. L, & Dempsey, 
E. W. Some data from a correlated anatomical, phy- 
siological and behavioristic study of the uctive 
cycle in the female guinea pig. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1933, 105, 393-398.—A study of the reproductive 
cycle of the guinea pig brings out the interesting point 
that some factor or factors operate to bring the ani- 
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mals into heat at night much more frequently than 
any other time during the 24 hours of the day. There 
is a lack of correlation between the oestrous cycle and 
any other physiological measurement which the 
authors made.—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric In- 
stitute). 
[See also abstracts 4957, 4973, 4996, 5059, 5060, 
5065, 5066, 5067, 5073, 5077, 5086, 5089, 5090, 
5092, 5108, 5113, 5120, 5131, 5244. } 


EVOLUTION AND HEREDITY 


5181. [Anon.] Prize contest for research in the 
genetics of mental disorders. Eug. News, 1933, 18, 
29-31.—‘‘The Eugenics Research Association, Cold 
Spring Harbor, Long Island, N. Y., offers a First Prize 
of $3,000 and a Second Prize of $1, 000 for original 
researches on the ‘probability of commitment for a 
mental disorder of any kind, based on the individual's 
family history.’"" The rules of the contest and a 
general plan for such research are outlined.—M. V. 
Louden (Pittsburgh). 

5182. Bell, J. Plural births with a new pedigree. 
Biometrika, 1933, 25, 110-120.—A biography and 
illustrative examples are given to suggest the varied 
problems which arise in the consideration of the 
inheritance of multiple births.—E. B. Greene (Michi- 
gan). 

5183. Durham, F. M., & Woods, H. M. Alcohol 
and inheritance: an experimental study. Med. Res. 
Council, Spec. Rep. Ser., 1932, No. 168. Pp. 63.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

5184. Hartmann, H., & Stumpfi, F. Ein Beitrag 
zum Thema: Zwillingsprobleme der Schizophrenie 
und zur Frage der Vererbung musikalischer Bega- 
bung. (A contribution to the problems of twin inci- 
dence of schizophrenia and the inheritance of musical 
endowment.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 
1933, 143, 349-380.—Study of schizophrenic twin 
brothers with marked musical endowment. An- 
thropological measurements, morphologic observa- 
tions of head, face and body, papillary patterns, relief 
and lines of the palms of the hands.—(Courtesy 
Bibliographia Eugenica). 

5185. Hogben, L. The correlation of relatives on 
the supposition of sex-linked transmission. /. Gen- 
etics, 1932, 26, 417-432.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

5186. Howe, E. M. Vassar ’82. A stock-~ 
of the social and eugenical values of the class of 39 
women who graduated from Vassar in 1882. Eug. 
News, 1933, 18, 38-39.—A review of a bound, un- 
published (1933) manuscript which reports a first- 
hand survey by Mrs. Lucien Howe of the lives of her 
classmates. ‘This study furnishes valuable original 
data on the problem of the individual inborn values— 
the hereditary stuff—of American college women, and 
the part which pie play in perpetuating a 0 own 
family-stocks. . . . It is clear that as a class they 
have not perpetuated their own numbers or talents.” 
—M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh). 

5187. Maller, J. M. Differential birth rate and 
its relation to changes in the physical and mental 
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status of the population. Eug. News, 1933, 18, 64.— 
“This is a report of an extensive study of the 310 
health areas of New York City. . Enormous 
variability was found among the neighborhoods in 
each of the measures” used. ‘The crude birth rate, 
for example, was found to vary from 4 per 1000 to 
36 per 1000. Birth rate correlates negatively 
with 3 all desirable characteristics (intelligence, school 
progress, economic status). It correlates positively 
with all undesirable characteristics (infant mortality, 
juvenile delinquency, malnutrition, economic de- 
pendence, etc.). . . . These correlations indicate that 
at least as far as New York City is concerned the 
differential birth rate will bring about a decline in the 

hysical and mental status of the population. .. . 

his would lead to a decline in the average intelligence 
of the population to the extent of about one point IQ 
per rite "——-M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh). 


5188. Penrose, L.S. A study in the inheritance of 
i ence. The analysis of 100 families containing 
tural mental defectives. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1933, 24, 1-19.—The relationship of intelligence of 
children to their parents and to one another was 
studied in 100 families, living in the eastern counties 
of England, containing one or more subcultural mental 
defectives. The likenesses found could be roughly 
accounted for by the assumption of alternative 
additive Mendelian factors, a noticeable proportion 
of which were sex-linked. Environmental factors, 
however, may have been present which tended to 
alter the intelligence of the persons studied. Bad 
home conditions were connected with low intelligence 
of parents, but did not by themselves seem to cause 
low mentality of the children; but the effect of age 
and parity of the mother on the intelligence of the 
child seemed likely to be of importance.—M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


5189. Pittard, E. Un probléme d’eugénique: les 
paver représent-ils un 6tat intellectuel privi- 
égié? (A question of eugenics: do first-borns repre- 
sent an a privileged class?) Metron, 
1932, 10, 101-104 his question takes on an in- 
counting importance with the diminishing birth rates 
currently observable in all countries. A questionnaire 
submitted to all the professors and privat-docents of 
Swiss universities yielded 333 usable reports of birth 
order. Of these, 126 showed first birth in family, 
where chance should yield only 93. For all other 
orders of birth the obtained frequencies were smaller 
than those expected by chance, with only minor ex- 
ceptions. Comparison of these findings with those of 
Corrado Gini shows close agreement, but the inter- 
pretation of such data is made difficult by the in- 
fluence of other factors than intellectual superiori 
in the attainment of university positions and high 
rank therein. Further data will be published sho 
—P. J. Rulon (Harvard). 
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Grimm and Wolfgang Goethe as an illustration of the 
practical value of pedigree charts.) Arch. f. soz. 
Hygiene u. Demog., 1932, 7, 283-291.—(Courtesy 
Bibliographia Eugenica). 

5191. Sanders, J. De maandelijksche geboorte. 
(Monthly birth rates.) Mensch en Maatschappij, 
1932, 8, No. 4.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

5192. Seeman, E., & Saudek, R. The handwriting 
of identical twins reared apart. Character & Per- 
sonality, 1933, 1, 268-285.—Specimens of the hand- 
writing and the physical measurements of two pairs 
of monozygotic twins reared apart are dena and 
discussed. Final conclusions are reserved until other 
data on identical twins are presented; however, the 
results thus far indicate that the different environ- 
ments in which these identical twins have lived have 
greatly influenced their personality and that there is 
considerable divergence in their self-expression as 
well as in their behavior.—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


[See also abstracts 4956, 5004, 5109, 5198, 5257, 
5282, 5283, 5287, 5289, 5293, 5305, 5308, 5319, 
5337, 5340, 5344, 5439, 5532. ] 


SPECIAL MENTAL CONDITIONS 


5193. Alfano, G. B. La metapsichica e la meta- 
fisiologia. (Metapsychology and metaphysiology.) 
Naples: Tip. Domenico Carella, 1932. Pp. 371.— 
In this book the author gives us a classification of all 
the phenomena which he calls paranormal and super- 
normal and which can be grouped in the three cate- 
gories of metanthropism, hypnotism, and mediumism; 
he weighs a large collection of facts, and gives a 
discussion of the principal spiritistic, spiritualistic, 
and scientific hypotheses which have been advanced 
to explain phenomena of this type. The most rare 
of these phenomena are those which fall into the 
category of metaphysiological facts, while the para- 
normal and supernormal phenomena, whether mental 
or physiological (hypersuggestion, hyperdynamism, 
ectoesthesia, cryptoesthesia, metagnosia, etc.) may be 
encountered in man under exceptional conditions 
(exaltation, clairvoyance) that is to say, under condi- 
tions of metanthropism, or better still, in the hypnotic 
state. The metaphysiological phenomena, such as 
telekinesia, apport, phosphogenesis, etc., are presented 
only in the condition of mediumship. Of all these 
facts the author, following metaphysiology and 
metapsychology, gives the most plausible interpreta- 
tion, which holds to considering them as natural 
though very rare or exceptional facts. He distin- 
guishes the supernormal faculties which are recognized 
in certain exceptional individuals, in particular condi- 
tions of exaltation and with limited duration, from 
the supernormal faculties of mystics which are mani- 
fested throughout their lives and in conditions of 
perfect calm.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 

5194. Allport, G. W. The study of ity by 
the experimental method. Character & Personality, 
1933, 1, 259-264.—Critics of the experimental method 
in the field of personality hold (1) that some of the 
crucial factors in the formation of personality com- 
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pletely defy experimental study; (2) that the abstrac- 
tion of single variables for the purpose of measuring 
their change when surrounding conditions are altered 
is useless; and (3) that*experimentation aims at meas- 
urement, whereas one cannot measure that which is 
pene e and unique. These criticisms hold when 

e variables selected are too narrow or otherwise ill- 
conceived. But experiments have been carried out 
where these objections have been obviated, as in the 
experimental studies of form-quality of handwriting, 
ability to judge personality on the basis of first im- 
pressions, graphic movements and voice, gait and 
gesture, forms of verbal expression and artistic crea- 
tion, and judgment as affected by interest. In all of 
these instances the requirements of the experimental 
method have been met and the structure of per- 
sonality, rather than being obscured, has been greatly 
clarified.—_M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


5195. Angyal, A. Zur Frage der Traumsymbolik. 
(The problem of dream symbolism.) Allg. Zsch. f. 
Psychiat., 1931, 4, 107-119.—Citing a number of 
protocols of dreams and comparing their content with 
the facts accepted by the individual, the author points 
out the existence of dream symbolism. He believes 
that dream interpretation, made according to certain 
rules which are not yet established, can be useful in 
the recognition of neuroses and of psychological states 
in healthy individuals, provided that the interpreta- 
tion is not exaggerated.— _M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


5196. Benussi, V. Suggestione e psicanalisi. (Sug- 
gestion and psychoanalysis.) Milan: Giuseppe Prin- 
cipato-Messina, 1933. Pp. xiii + 200.—The first 
part of this volume, which we owe to the pains of 
Mme. S. Musatti De Marchi, a student of V. Benussi, 
contains the Italian translation of a study by Benussi 
which appeared in Psychologische Forschung (Bd. IX, 
1927). In this article the hypotheses, methods, and 
problems which the author had put forward in his 
first book La Suggestione e l’'Ipnosi come Messi di 
Analisi Psichica Reale are explained and amplified. 
A complete description is given of the technique 
adopted for the development of suggestion in his 
subjects. The method of suggestion is applied to 
the study of positive hallucinations, of dreams pro- 
voked during hypnosis by somatic stimulation, of 
amnesia brought on by suggestion, etc. In the second 
part of the volume Mme. Musatti De Marchi reports 
a course given by Benussi on psychoanalysis. Accord- 
ing to the conception of Benussi, psychoanalysis and 
experimental psychology need not be alien to each 
other, but may find a common field of endeavor, 
particularly in that which concerns the emotions.— 
R. Calabresi (Rome). 


5197. Bien, E. Dreifache Deutung eines Traumes. 
(A threefold interpretation of a dream.) Allg. Zsch. 
f. Psychiat., 1931, 4, 356-366.—A dream of a neuro- 
pathic individual was interpreted according to the 
methods used by Freud, Stekel, and Adler. In using 
Freud’s method use was made of the sexual factor and 
childhood memories; in Stekel’s method, of the actual 
conditions of the conflict which provoked the neurosis; 
in Adler's, of the inferiority complex. The three 
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interpretations led to the same results, which suggests 
that the methods are not as unlike as is generally 
believed.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 

5198. Bleuler, M. The delimitation of influences 
of environment and heredity on mental disposition. 
Character & Personality, 1933, 1, 286-300.—A study 
of small and apparently unimportant mental proper- 
ties rather than the leading types and groups estab- 
lished by psychology can be used with hopes of success 
for the study of the influence of heredity and environ- 
ment on personality. One example of experimental 
work emphasizing the importance of such a departure 
is that of Rorschach, Von Verschuer and the author 
on ink blots. Response to the blots may be deter- 
mined by shape, color, a combination of these, or a 
kinesthetic factor, that is, an attitude of movement. 
There are pronounced family resemblances in the 
responses to the blots. Is this resemblance due to 
heredity, to environment, or to both? The results of 
various controls, including reactions of siblings reared 
in the same or in different environments, of orphan- 
ages with the same environment, of dizygotic and of 
monozygotic twins, indicate that heredity is a strong 
factor.—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


5199. Bobertag, O. Ist die Astrologie zuverlissig? 
(Is astrology reliable?) Zsch. f. Menschenk., 1932, 8, 
73-92.—It is shown that horoscopes are less reliable 
than graphological analyses when both are compared 
with the judgments of persons that know the subjects. 
— K. F. Muenszinger (Colorado). 


5200. Boda, I. A zseni lélektanfhoz. (The psy- 
chology of genius.) Magyar Psychol. Sczemle, 1932, 5, 
121-196.—Certain general intellectual abilities are 
necessary for the genius, namely: (1) the ability to 
grasp the essential; (2) the ability to probe into the 
depth of things; and (3) the synthetic function. Only 
the presence of these general characteristics raises 
talent which is based on a specific intellectual ability 
to the level of genius. Besides these intellectual 
abilities the prerequisites of genius are: a general 
sensitivity, a system of needs of a definite type, a 
strong urge towards perfection, and unity of person- 


ality. The relations between genius and psychopathic . 


constitution are discussed.—D. Shakow (Worcester 
State Hospital). 


5201. Borgheggiani, G. Considerazioni sul sonno. 
(Considerations on sleep.) Realia@, 1932, 494-503.— 
The author summarizes, in a synthetic exposition, the 
manifestations of a biological phenomenon which is 
one of the most interesting and most mysterious of the 
human organism. The different theories of sleep are 
presented: the circulatory theory, the neural theories 
(Lepine, Mathias, Duval), and the toxic theories 
(DuBois-Reymond, Salmon, De Sanctis, Mingazzini, 
etc.).—R. Calabrest (Rome). 


5202. Bretschneider, A. Psychogene (‘‘oneiro- 
gene’’) Krankheitsbilder. (Some cases of psycho- 
genetic (onirogenic) illnesses.) Arch. f. Kinderhk., 
193 , 98, 51-55.—The author reports 5 cases in which 
he discovered a close relationship between the dreams 
of children and immediately succeeding ‘organic 
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neuroses’’ (umbilical colic, pains in the abdomen, 
severe eczema of the buttocks, etc.).—W. Nolte 


(Berlin). 

5203. Bumke, O. Die . Eine Kritik. 
(Psychoanalysis. A criticism.) lin: Springer, 
1931. Pp.75. RM. 3.90.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

5204. Bychowski, G. Activitit und Realitit. 
(Activity and reality.) Int. Zsch. f. Psychoanal., 
1933, 29, 152-169.—Based on analytic findings, a 
consideration is undertaken of some fundamental 
psychological problems throwing light on the earliest 

henomena of psychic life in the individual. It refers 
in the main to the function of activity, its energy 
sources, and the possible disorders caused by dis- 
turbed development of the ego and reality sense. 
‘The earliest form of individual activity has no rela- 
tion to reality, consisting merely of a pleasurable 
discharge of motor impulses. It is governed entirely 
by the nirvana principle and determined by the 
absence of ego. It is only in this sense that the phrase 
“omnipotence of primary narcissism"’ can be used. 
This form of primitive activity carries with it the 
earliest nucleus of anxiety and at the same time 
constitutes a prototype for ression in later life. 
“Oral activity as the first link with reality contributes 
the first source of typical reaction forms of the in- 
fantile ego."’ The dependence on an external object 
that cannot be controlled may lead to severe injury 
of the primary narcissism and unresolved ambiva- 
lence, with subsequent neurotic disturbances of 
character. This may express itself in hate or negation 
of reality, either in oral terms or by displacement and 
counter-cathexis in intellectual and sexual inhibitions. 
The conflicts associated with the period of origin of 
the reality sense may be reflected later in character 
anomalies, as displayed by a striking oscillation 
between a sense of omnipotence and one of impotence. 
Such individuals are governed by an “either-or”’ 
mode of reaction. Their activities can never lead to 
fulfillment, and the awareness thereof makes every 
attempt at activity appear futile. The structure of 
primitive activity depends upon the development of 
the instincts as well as of the primitive ego. The 
inevitable resistance that the primitive instincts meet 
in attempts to master reality is perceived as an evil 
hindrance. This constitutes the first animation of 
external reality. By the process of projection the 
destructive tendencies are externalized and become 
a source of anxiety. The sadistically-charged object 
representations are then incorporated by means of 
introjection, giving origin to super-ego and punitive 
system formations. All later activity brings into play, 
to a varying degree, the same resistances. The 
observations are illustrated with fragments from 
analyses of cases of depersonalization and a case of 
schizoid character.—A. Slutsky (New York City). 

5205. Cazzamalli, F. Impostazione 
scientifica del ney. Scientific 
definition of the problem.) G#. di psichiat. e di neuro- 
pat., 1932, 1-18.—Rhabdomancy is the manifestation 
of an exceptional human psychic capacity. The 
author explains its mechanism and studies its factors 
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on the basis of personally controlled experiments.— 
R. Calabresi (Rome). 

5206. Cooperman, N. R. The effect of caffein on 
body temperature and motility during sleep. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1933, 105, 24.—Doses of caffein varying 
from 0 to 6 grains were taken by four subjects forty- 
five minutes to cne hour before going to bed. Rectal 
temperature was recorded continuously by means of 
an electrical resistance thermometer and the move- 
ments of the bed springs by a pulley lever system. 
The larger doses of caffein, 4 to 6 grains, caused 
distinct increase in motility, which was paralleled for 
the most part by a rise in body temperature. There 
was also an increase in the time spent in such motility. 
—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


5207. Cronin, H. J. Psychoanalytic procedure in 
the treatment of the neuroses of childhood. Med. J. 
& Rec., 1933, 138, 58-62.—On the basis of two illus- 
trative cases, Cronin emphasizes that children react 
to a hostile environment first by defense, and if this 
fails, by escape mechanisms. As the child is not free 
to leave the inimical home environment, he circum- 
vents it either by dissociation or neurotic illness. In 
the psychotherapeutic treatment of children (in con- 
tradistinction to adults), it is best to leave the parental 
figure untouched, because the parent is the nucleus 
around which the child must build up his super-ego. 
During treatment or later, constructive super-ego 
patterns from parental surrogates can be grafted on a 
very small actual parental nucleus.—M. E. Morse 
(Catonsville. Md.) 

5208. Deutsch, H. Miitterlichkeit und Sexualitit. 
(Maternity and sexuality.) Imago, 1933, No. 1, 
5—16.—A study of a specific type of neurotic character 
in women. In contrast to the frequent cases of neu- 
rosis in which both sexuality and motherhood are 
impaired, in this type motherhood is preserved isolated 
at the same time that sexuality is repudiated. The 
author finds a parallel type in men, viz., the type 
described by Freud, in whom the sexual attitude 
(toward the despised prostitute) is split from the 
tender attitude (toward the faithful and admired 
woman), which excludes sexual desire almost com- 
pletely. What occurs in men of this type refers to 
their love object, whereas in woman the divided 
attitude refers to herownego. She is herself ‘‘mother”’ 
or “prostitute,” and the entire inner conflict represents 
the struggle between the two tendencies. Both ten- 
dencies ultimately converge in the idea of the un- 
worthy mother, the unconscious formula running 
somewhat like this: ‘Since I have discovered my 
mother’s role as sexual object, I can only think of her 
as a low and filthy creature. If I am like my mother, 
I am just as low and filthy as she.” There are various 
ways for the woman to assent to motherhood while 
denying sexuality: (1) fixation on the pre-Oedipal 
mother-child relationship (identification with mother), 
(2) the considerable quantity of masochism so domi- 
nant in female sexuality, (3) wish for a “ 
genetic’ asexual child. Examples are cited from 
ag ame and from literature (Balzac’s Two 

el de Unamuno’s Aunt Tula).—D. 


Pinalous ttew York City). 
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5209. Fenyvesi, A. A lelki tenzi6 és annak t4r- 
sadalmi (Psychic tension and its social 
implications.) Magyar Psychol. Sszemle, 1932, 5, 41- 
56.—Janet’s concept of psychic tension is taken over 
into the field of normal psychology and the importance 
of this concept for characterol is indicated. Phe- 
nomena of psychic tension in different ages, in the play 
of children and adults and in the development of 
soc ety are discussed.—D. Shakow (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

5210. Ferenczi, S. Freuds Einfluss auf die Medi- 
zin. (Freud's influence on medicine.) Psychoanal. 
Bewegung, 1933, 5, 217-229.—A translation of the 
English article in Psychoanalysis Today. Freud's 
break from hypnosis and suggestion as therapeutic 
measures and h s discovery of psychoanalysis by free 
association gave the seeds for modern psychology, 
which is leading medicine to see the values of | knowing 
the unconscious in disease. It not only helps the 
physician to see causes, but makes it possible for him 
to enter with empathy into the feelings of his patients. 
It will in time lead the physician to study his patient 
as well as the disease and will revolutionize the science 
and practice of medicine.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan 
Central State Teachers College). 


5211. Fértsch, A. Freies Werkschaffen und Ges- 
tal (Free creation and configuration 
ot Weimar: Béhlau, 1933. RM. 220. RM. 
6.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

5212. Freedman, S., & Freedman, B. The psy- 


chology of Casanova. Psychoanal. Rev., 1933, 20, 
73-78.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


5213. Freud, S. Uber Recht, Gewalt und ihre 
Triebgrundlage. (Concerning right, might and the 
origin of their urges.) Psychoanal. Bewegung, 1933, 
5, 207-216.—The evolution of right out of resort to 
might is due to groupings for defense, plus the fact 
of differences in strength within the group. The feel- 
ing of union leads to sense of loyalty to one another. 
In our day the struggle of right against might shows 
itself in the effort toward world union for the solution 
of world problems.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central 
State Teachers College). 


5214. Fiil I. A ké6rosan fokozott képzelet 
féok4r6l. (The main cause of pathologically increased 
fantasy.) Magyar Psychol. Szemle, 1932, 5, 57-67.— 
The lack of appropriate emotivity endangers the 
existence of the individual. This lack is compensated 
for by abnormal growth of fantasy, which leads even- 
tually to the formation of an abnormal character.— 
D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


5215. Galt, W. Phyloanalysis. J. Abn. & Soc. 
Psychol., 1933, 27, 411-429.—The Process of phylo- 
analysis i is primarily a study by one’s self of reactions 
occurring within one’s self under conditions of an 
experimental set-up which permits the inclusion 
simultaneously of the reactions of others in a com- 
monly controlled observation. In phyloanalytic 
sessions the social restraints are not present which in 
ordinary settings prohibit the questioning and true 
evaluation by the individual of those contradicto 
and irrelevant trends within and about him whi 
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have their origin in definite processes of deflection and 
inattention. In the detection of this tendency to 
deflection, the student's interest can in no way be 
that of looking at the material presented by another 
as though that material were foreign to or outside of 
himself and capable of being regarded from an intel- 
lectual, projective viewpoint. On the contrary, the 
group-analytic procedure has shown that each indi- 
vidual is definitely implicated in and is an unconscious 
party to the material presented.—C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


5216. Gutheil, E. Basic outlines of the active 
analytic technique (Stekel). Psychoanal. Rev., 1933, 
20, 53-72.—The author first presents an exposition 
of some of the fundamental principles of Stekel’s 
active analytic technique, emphasizing the need of 
an “active’’ attitude on the part of the analyst in 
order to shorten the analysis. He points out some of 
the differences in the actual conduct of the analysis 
from that of the Freudian method. In the interpreta- 
tion the rule is to interpret as late as possible. The 
symptoms, the symptomatic acts, the slips, the 
dreams, the day-dreams and anything else which 
contains a symbol of the patient’s inner life are inter- 
preted. The dream-interpretation is the most 
important, a good deal more so than in the Freudian 
method. Considerable emphasis is also placed on 
the interpretation of day-dreams. The special and 
general characteristics necessary in the active analyst 
are discussed and the “‘enormous”’ danger involved in 
the fact that some lay analysts try to treat cases of 
mental disturbances is pointed out. Some of the 
extra-analytic techniques used to make the analysis 
as short as possible are work, reading (“happiness and 
sunny humor suit best in most cases’’) and art enjoy- 
ment. In psychosis and drug-addiction there is a 
field for active analysis. For the future the author 
sees psychoanalysis using the active technique a good 
deal more because of the disproportion between 
expenditure and results in the older technique. ‘The 
active ‘analysis is the only psychoanalysis which can 
be used successfully by general practitioners as 
‘minor analysis.’"’"—D. Shakow (Worcester State 


Hospital ) 

5217. Henggi, G. Ueber die Schuldfrage, das 
Schuldgefiihl, den Geltungstrieb und die religitse 
Einstellung bei den Trunksiichtigen. (The question 
of guilt, the guilt feelings, the urge for recognition, and 
the religious setting in alcoholics.) Bern: Verb. 
schweizer. Trinkerfiirsorge, 1932. Pp. 31.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

5218. Hermann,I. A psychoanalizis mint médszer. 
(Psychoanalysis as method.) Budapest: 1933. Pp. 
86—1. Introduction: (1) Conscious and unconscious. 
(2) Elaborating principles of the psychoanalytic 
methodology. II. The psychoanalytic situation. 
Gathering of material: (1) Saying anything. Role of 
attention. (2) Quietdozingaway. Verification of the 
past. (3) The draining off of emotions. The secret. 
(4) Resistances, their origin and manifestation. 
(5) The fundamental mood. Transfer of affections 
and conflicts. (6) Positive cautions to insure free 
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association. III. Working up of the gathered mate- 
rial. (1) Psychoanalytical judiciousness. Psychic 


continuity and determinism. (2) The range of possi- 
bilities. Randomness. Causality. (3) Scseneene. 
tion in the practice. Function of the instrument of 
judiciousness. (4) Building up of scientific determin- 
ations. IV. What can be analysed? The ways of 
cure.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 

5219. Jones, E. Was ist yse? (What 
is psychoanalysis?) Psychoanal. Bewegung, 1933, 5, 
230-237.—One of two radio talks by the president of 
the International Psychoanalytic Society. The talk 
comments on the misunderstanding and the misrep- 
resentation of Freud by the superficial student and 
the layman. Illustration is given of free association, 
and it is shown that the unconscious determines the 
direction of these associations. Freud gives us three 
discoveries: (1) the existence of the unconscious; 
the phenomenon of repression; the origin of the un- 
conscious in childhood experiences.—A. B. Herrig 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

5220. Jones, E. Die Macht des Unbewussten. 
(The power of the unconscious.) Psychoanal. Beweg- 
ung, 1933, 5, 238-245.—The second radio talk by the 
president of the International Psychoanalytic Society. 
The unconscious is not a ive state, but exercises 
a positive influence, modifying the thought-life of 
the higher ego and determining many behavior 
reactions. The problem of inferiority feelings has a 
root in the unconscious. The unconscious repressions 
are explained. Emphasis is placed on three con- 
siderations: (1) the higher conscious is only a small 
part of the psychic life; the lower urges are in un- 
conscious conflict with the higher censor; if sublima- 
tion is impossible the personality is in constant 
conflict.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 


5221. Kahn, E., & Cohen, L. H. The potentiality 
for e in personality. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1933, 
12, 523-529.—The various aspects of the personality 
are rooted in the individual's hereditary endowment 
or potentialities. By exercising ‘some command over 
environmental opportunities, we may make it possible 
for the individual to utilize potentialities to a greater 
or lesser extent."" The authors posit ‘“‘some sort of 
constitutional changeability in every person; that is, 
an Anlage—conditioned special factor of potentiality 
for change."" The assumption is made that the per- 
sonality is always in a state of change and develop- 
ment which cannot be affected by modification of 
environment alone. Complex organisms are less 
modifiable than simple ones; ‘‘this concept may help 
us to understand the greater modifiability of the child 
as contrasted with that of the adult, in whom the 
personality structure is more complex.’’ Environ- 
mental factors are of only secondary significance in 
these changes; ‘‘in our opinion such phenomena argue 
for the constitutional nature of the potentiality for 
a. N. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 

5222. Kankeleit,O. Die schipferische Macht des 
Unbewussten. (The creative power of the uncon- 
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scious.) Leipzig: de Gruyter, 1933. Pp. 89. RM. 
4.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


5223. Klages, L. Der Geist als Widersacher der 
Seele. (The mind as adversary of the soul.) Leipzig: 
‘cai Pp. 45. RM. 1.50.—R. R. Willoughby 

ark). 


5224. Korner, O. Die (Anxiety.) Allg. 
Zsch. f. Psychiat., 1931, 4, 210-216.—The author 
makes a distinction between two kinds of fear... One 
appears at the recognition or expectation of danger 
(fear); the other is awakened by the unknown (anx- 
iety). Anxiety is observed in children, in dreams, 
in neuropaths. It is the fear of unknown ‘“‘demons” 
in the depths of the human personality; the “demons” 
must be accepted before the fear can be conquered.— 
M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


5225. Lundholm, H. Repression and rationaliza- 
tion. Brit. J. Med. Psychol., 1933, 13, 23-50.—The 
author states six cardinal points of repression as 
follows: (1) Repression is always repression of an 
impulse by an impulse, or of an activity by an ac- 
tivity. (2) The impulse subjected to repression is 
always one which, by the fact of its conflict with the 
repressing impulse, produces mental pain. (3) The 
mental pain arising from this conflict comprises a 
very complex configuration of affective components. 
(4) The repressing impulse is always one which arises 
in the master sentiment of the nuclear personality. 
(5) The result of successful repression is elimination 
of the conscious pain of conflict. (6) Repression is 
essentially a process of inhibition, and furthermore, in 
some sense, a process of inhibition by drainage. There 
are two alternative possibilities of discriminating 
repression and sublimation: (a) they differ as to degree 
or measure of inhibition; (b) they differ with regard 
to kind of inhibition. The author holds that if a 
feeling of guilt is withdrawn from conscious recogni- 
tion by repression, the impulses, no matter what they 
are, that underlie the feeling are in some manner in- 
hibited by activity of some kind; and it is with the 
investigation of the latter activity that he deals here. 
Rationalization enters as a name for the manipulation 
of evidence by means of which an individual rids 
himself from a feeling of guilt—Z. H. Kemp (Clark). 


5226. Marafién, G. Amiel. Un estudio de la 
timidez. (Amiel. A study on timidity.) (2nd ed.) 
Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1932.—A study of the life 
and character of the famous Swiss writer according 
to his classic Intimate Diary. The author interprets 
Amiel’s Diary as the compensation and expression of 
a dominant trait of character, timidity, which he 
thinks is also evident in his life history. But Amiel’s 
timidity is only the result of strongly differentiated 
virility as against that other type of timidity which is 
a sign of genuine inferiority.—G. B. Camargo (Mexico). 

5227. Middleton, W. C. Denunciation and the 
inferiority ex. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1933, 
27, 358-363.-—The inferiority complex seems to stand 
out as one of the most important causal factors of 
denunciation. Many individuals find denunciation 
to be the best way to compensate for the many 
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limitations placed about them—a method much su- 
perior to retaliation on the quid pro quo basis, as 
society considers it an acceptable form of resistance. 
—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


5228. Moldovan, M. Istoria teoriei gsi practicei 
entelor din antichitate si pana in ziua de 
(History of the theory and treatment of tem- 
perament from antiquity to the present day.) Buch- 
arest: Cartea Romaneasca, 1933. Pp. 156. Lei 50.— 
This the first of two volumes, the second of which is 
to contain new data on temperament obtained by the 
author.—G. O. Seiver (Grinnell College). ~ 
5229. Money-Kyrle, R. A psycho-analytic study 
of the voices of Joan of Arc. Brit. J. Med. Psychol., 
1933, 13, 63-81.—Largely from data on the answers 
of Joan of Arc to the judges at her trial, the author 
analyzes the ‘‘voices’”’ and finds three clear and dis- 
tinct elements in them: they told her to be good; they 
romised her aid; and they commanded her to per- 
orm a task. These voices seem to have been behav- 
ing in the well-known manner of super-egos. Analysis 
of Joan of Arc from the data mentioned yields the 
suggestion of a primary masculine phase. Her hy- 
pothetical discovery of the anatomical difference 
between the sexes seems to have been traumatic and 
to have been followed by the desire to prove this 
knowledge false.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 
5230. Miiller,I. A fajdalomérzés kiiktatési mech- 
anikA4ja4nak és a konstitutionak befolyf4sa a mor- 
us kifejlédésére. Gydgydszat, 1933, No. 15. 
—The chief protective agents of the organism against 
alkaloids are the cell-lipoids, especially the lecithin 
of cerebral cells. These cells, being occupied with 
detoxication, are inhibited in their simultaneous func- 
tions of sensibility, which is the reason for hypo- or 
analgesia by morphine. Chronically used, the re- 
peated process of detoxication destroys the lecithin 
structure of brain cells, which lack is felt as displeasure 
and leads to growing hunger for the analgetic alkaloid. 
This evolution of morphinism is strongly influenced 
by the constitution of the individual. Most mor- 
phinists are of asthenic, less often of dysplastic, and 
most seldom of athletic or pyknic constitution. Among 
schizophrenics there are not, among manic-cyclo- 
thymes, often to be found morphinists. Vagotonic 
individuals are detoxicating their organisms at the 
expense of their lecithin and easily become mor- 
phinists; sympathicotonic individuals, due to their 
richer alkali reserves, to the quicker dissolution in the 
basic medium, and to the concentrational conditions 
of the dissociation of their electrolytic system, de- 
toxicate their tissues without great losses in their 
lecithin and so more easily avoid morphinism.—P. 
Ranschburg (Budapest). 


5231. Miiller, L. R. Ueber die oe ream 
der Sterbenden. (Reactions in dying individuals. 
Berlin: Springer, 1931. 1.80 RM.—Drawing from 
his medical experience and from literature, the author 
considers the problem of reactions toward death.— 
M.G. Willoughby (Clark). 

5232. Mullin, F. J. The effect of alcohol on bod 
temperature and motility during sleep. Amer. 
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Physiol., 1933, 105, 74-75.—Doses of 60 and 75 cc. 
of 95% alcohol diluted to a 20% concentration were 
taken by four subjects forty-five minutes to an hour 
before going to bed. On control nights an equivalent 
volume of water was taken. Rectal temperature was 
recorded continuously by means of an electrical re- 
sistance thermometer and the movements of the bed 
spring by a pulley-level system. The alcohol caused 
a distinct reduction of motility during the first two 
hours of sleep and a lengthening of the first period 
of relatively quiet sleep observed on control nights. 
During the first three hours of sleep the average rectal 
temperature on alcohol nights was about 0.2° to 0.35° 
F. lower than normal. From about the third hour the 
alcohol curve was from 0.1 to 0.4° F. higher than 
normal. Alcohol influences the major movements 
of the sleeper in the same manner as it does the body 
temperature, i.e., in the first part of the sleeping 
period there are fewer and in the latter part more of 
such movements than during control nights.—C. 
Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


5233. Nomura, G. The quantitative measurement 
of surprise. Acta Schol. Med. Univ. Imp. Kioto, 
1931, 14, 79-87.—( Biol. Abst. VII: 10647). 


5234. Patry, F. L. A psychobiological balance 
chart. Educ. Method, 1933 (April).—The author holds 
that the fact that the most fundamental aspects of 
the individual—character, personality, etc.—cannot be 
measured in numerical terms, is a distinct advantage 
because it forces recognition of the dynamic character 
of these aspects. Patry feels that the balancing of an 
individual's mental as well as physical health is of 
far greater significance than merely grading his per- 
formance. The child should be taught frankly to 
face and to accept (and modify if possible) his lia- 
bilities and balance them against his assets. An im- 
personal attitude by both teacher and parents is 
requisite, as well as sincere cooperation. The author 
suggests that the child's first teacher start a “‘Psycho- 
biological balance chart’’ which is passed on to each 
succeeding teacher for revision. No standard form is 
possible for this chart, since each child is an individual, 
but a detailed list of suggestions for topics to be in- 
cluded is offered, together with a completed chart.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

5235. Ra&cz, E. A milieu hatésa az dnértékelés 
kialakuldséra. (The effect of environment upon the 
development of self-appreciation.) Gyégydszat, 1932, 
No. 2.—Demonstrating on a few cases, the author 
shows that usefulness or uselessness (morbidity, 
criminality), i.e., the form of life, is given by the 
difference between self-appreciation and real worth: 
latitude of life is equal to latitude of worth. Milieu, 
parents, teachers, and psychologist have to restore 
self-confidence.--P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 

5236. Reik, T. Lachen, dessen man sich schimt. 
(Laughter of which one is ashamed.) Psychoanal. 
Bewegung, 1933, 5, 257-262.—The well-known circum- 
stance of laughing at a joke with an accompanying 
feeling of shame has its explanation in the sanctioning 
of the id tendencies by the super-ego. Shame lies in 
the unexpected self-revelation of a lower urge. Asa 
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self-defense we are apt to criticize the humor as low, 
this being the judgment of the super-ego on the 
acceptance of the id. A discussion of mass laughter 
follows.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 


5237. Rossi, M. M. sul rimorso. (Essay 
on remorse.) Torino: Fratelli Bona, Edit. P. B.S. M., 
1933. Pp. 215.—A critique on the psychological 
conception of the feeling of remorse. According to 
the author, a feeling of remorse does not exist; that 
which does exist is regret, repentance and fear of 

unishment. Remorse is an ethical idea which is 
inseparable from moral concept. It is preciseness of 
consequences of action which goes against the law 
dictated by morality, preciseness being considered 
as a constituent element of the moral act.—R. Cala- 
brest (Rome). 


5238. Sachs, B. The false claims of the psycho- 
analyst. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1933, 12, 725—-749.— 
The author makes a detailed criticism of psycho- 
analytic doctrines as found in The Medical Value of 
Psychoanalysis by Franz Alexander.— N. Goldman 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


5239. Schauer, R. Seelische und nervise Sttrun- 
gen der Sexualitét und ihre Behandlung. (Nervous 
and mental disturbances of sexuality and their treat- 
ment.) Prague: F. Ziegner, 1933. Pp. 369. Kz. 30.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


5240. Schiller, —. Die seelischen Griinde der 
Trunksucht. (The mental basisof alcoholism.) Bern: 
Verb. schweizer. Trinkerfiirsorger, 1932. Pp. 8.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


5241. Schmideberg, M. The ytic treat- 
ment of asocial children. New Era, 1933, 14, 87-90. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

5242. Schwab, F. Eigenes und Fremdes in den 
Aussagen der Medien. (Personal knowledge and 
other information in the statements of mediums.) 
Zsch. f. Parapsychol., 1932, 8, 11-20; 58-68; 104-110. 
—The statements of mediums are classified according 
as they might have come from personal knowledge or 
from some other source. Those statements which 
agree in time of occurrence or in content are then 
treated as regards their relation to the following cate- 
gories: (1) the ghost hour; (2) the invocation of the 
ghost to attend the seance; (3) mediums who are 
guided by one spirit only; (4) meaningless, false or 
piecemeal “‘revelations’’; (5) spirits that do not 
believe themselves dead; (6) childish “‘spook’’ tricks; 
(7) restless spirits who must impart some message; 
(8) quotable and unquotable ghosts; (9) ghosts who 
wish to bring living persons to the other side; (10) 
ghosts who use all members of the seance as mediums; 
(11) the spirit of living persons; (12) ghosts who direct 
inventions and discoveries; (13) literary ghosts; 
(14) ghosts who readily reveal their identity; (15) 
ghosts who describe their existence in the spirit world. 


—W. Nolte (Berlin). 
5243. Selz,O. Der erische Mensch. (The 
. Psychol., 1931, 32, 229- 


creative man.) Zsch. f. 
241.—The mechanism of artistic and scientific crea- 
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tion is as yet unknown. Men like Nietzsche, Rousseau, 
Poincaré have left us with a description of the way in 
which they made their discoveries. Nearly always the 
fruitful idea came suddenly; but this sudden illumina- 
tion was always preceded by much reflection and many 
gropings. Two points seem to stand out from a review 
of the field: there is a deep bond between the genius 
and the civilization of his period; interest and sus- 
tained striving toward a given goal are important 
factors.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


5244. Sjigren, H. W. Den experimentella bulbo- 
capninkatatonin. (Experimental bulbocapnin cata- 
tonia.) Svensk. ldkart., 1933, 30, 646-652.—The 
article gives an historical critical survey of the experi- 
mental use on animals of bulbocapnin, an alkaloid 
contained in the bulb of Corydalis cava or Bulbocapnus 
cavus, which has been known since the year 1500 and 
used as a medicine for certaia nervous diseases, espe- 
cially tremor. Since 1921 De Jong and others have 
used this drug in endeavors to find its effects upon 
the chronaxy of muscles in animals and man. By 
experimentally producing catatonic conditions at- 
tempts have been made to determine the part of the 
central nervous system which is affected in catatonia. 
No bibliography.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Lab- 
oratory for Child Research). 


5245. Stephen, K. Psychoanalysis and medicine: 
a study of the wish to fall ill. New York: Macmillan, 
1933. Pp. 238.—The present volume is an attempt 
to describe and explain psychoanalytically mental 
illnesses, particularly for the benefit of physicians. 
Such illnesses are a means of escape from, or a protec- 
tion against, a situation which would be worse than 
the illness. ‘‘The view which will be put forward 
in this book is that neurotic symptoms are defenses 
designed to prevent anxiety from developing when re- 
pression threatens to give way.’’ The author discusses 
in non-technical terms the meaning of repression and 
describes briefly the technique of analysis, emphasiz- 
ing the fact that it is the patient, not the analyst, who 
must find the cause of the difficulty. The author 
explains neurotic illnesses as attempts to find sexual 
satisfaction, but at an infantile level. The method 
by which sex satisfaction is displaced from the genitals 
to the mouth and anal regions (regression or fixation) 
is described, and a chapter is devoted to the gradual 
development of the genital stage of sex satisfaction 
and the origin of the Oedipus complex. Throughout 
the discussion the emphasis is upon the fact that 
neurotic illness is the result of an infantile emotional 
development, which is the result of a conflict between 
primitive desires and a hostility to these same desires. 
Anxiety, guilt, and the defense mechanisms are dis- 
cussed in Freudian terms. Case studies are used 
freely for illustration.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


5246. Szilagyi, D. Grundsitzliches zur Psycho- 
analyse. (Fundamentals in choanalysis.) Psy- 
choanal. Bewegung, 1933, 5, 2/1-277.—Freud, differ- 
ing from many psychologists, is completely objective, 
and separated from the philosophic interpretation. 
Science views the world as energy, and psychoanalysis 
thus views the conscious and unconscious. In order 
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to be scientific, psychoanalysis must view not merely 
individually, but must discover types of activity of 
the psychic energy. In psychoanalysis we have a 
science holding to all the laws of scientific procedure. 
—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers 
College). 


5247. Tiirck,H. Der geniale Mensch. (The crea- 
tive person.) Weimar: Verus-Verl., 1931. Pp. 429. 
RM. 5.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


5248. Vilgyesi, F. Mesmer és az Allati delejesség. 
(Mesmer and animal magnetism.) Gyégydszat, 1933, 
No. 15.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


5249. Weiss, V. Uber die Realitit in der Phan- 
tasietitigkeit. (Concerning the reality of the fantasy 
phenomenon.) Psychoanal. Bewegung, 1933, 5, 263- 
270.—It is a tendency of the normal mind to regard 
its fantasies as realistic. With disturbed psychic 
cases the realistic quality becomes confused with the 
actual. One is conscious of the complete identifica- 
tion of the audience in a theater or movie presentation. 
The author considers the fantasy a primitive type of 
thought life and comments on day-dreaming, night- 
dreaming, and children’s playing. He believes that 
the highly mature type of intellect does not emphasize 
the reality of the imaginary experiences.—A. B. 
Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

5250. Zanfrognini, P. Cristianesimo e psicanalisi. 
(Christianity and psychoanalysis.) Modena: Guanda, 
1933. Pp. 88.—The author wishes to show that psy- 
choanalysis may be considered, from the Christian 
point of view, as a Christian therapy. He identifies 
the subconscious of Freud, the id, with nature, ‘the 
old Adam,” the blind and libidinous will; the ego is 
for the author intelligence, critical mind, law, and 
consequently, the expression of pharisaism. The 
suger-ego, the ideal self, is the Christ. Man wishes 
to live his ideal self; he wishes to live God in himself. 
Psychoanalysis arrives at the sublimation of instincts, 
the liberation of the ideal super-ego and the uncon- 
scious, and we go out in a state of spiritual health and 
redemption. The volume also contains two essays 
on the internal composition and painting of Rem- 
brandt, considered as the painter of the essence of 
things, painter of biblical religiousness, in opposition 
to the classical and catholic painters.—R. Calabresi 
(Rome). 

[See also abstracts 4914, 4922, 4986, 5082, 5094, 
5097, 5106, 5138, 5183, 5266, 5274, 5303, 5306, 
5327, 5348, 5351, 5379, 5385, 5390, 5394, 5395, 
5402, 5423, 5434, 5461, 5505, 5508, 5516, 5522, 
5526, 5563.) 
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5251. Aleck, A. W. Early views of function as a 
condition of mental health. J. Educ. Sociol., 1933, 6, 
$25-531.—‘“‘We find that in some form or other the 
great Indian, Chinese, Hebrew, Greek, and Roman 
sages recognized the psychosomatic character ky 
function as a condition of life and health.”— 
McTeer (Detroit City College). 
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5252. Allen, C. N. A case of hysterical blindness 
from early American history. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 
1933, 27, 453-456.—Sir Henry Clinton suffered from 
four more or less distinct attacks of blindness. Two 
attacks occurred in 1777 during the heat of the 
Burgoyne campaign, and two in 1781 during the 
battles near Yorktown. Clinton's fear hurdle was 
indecision. Each time he chose to “keep face’’ by 
giving way to the physical symptoms of hysterical 
blindness.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

5253. Arit, E. Pflegeund Behandlung entlassener 
Geisteskranker. (Care and treatment of discharged 
psychotics.) Vienna: Maudrich, 1933. Pp. 50. 
RM. 1.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


5254. Balietti, L. Ricerche su alcune manifesta- 
zioni motorie dell’ epilessia essenziale. (Researches 
on some motor manifestations in essential epilepsy. ) 
Rass. stud. psichiat., 1932, 425-450.—An account of 
experimental researches on epileptic subjects with 
disturbances of motility, which recall phenomena of 
post-encephalitic bradykinesia. That which results 
is a functional disharmony of the two fundamental 
components of movement controlling the diminution 
of the kinetic impulses from the cortico-spinal system. 
—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


5255. Baumann, E. D. Over geestelijke volks- 
ziekten. (Psychicendemics.) Mensch en Maatschap- 
pij, 1932, 8, No. 4.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


5256. Benjamin, E., & Hinst, B. Ueber gehiufte 
Absencen. (Regarding repeated absences—.e., trans- 
itory amnesia.) Monatssch. f. Kinderhk., 1933, 56, 
198-201.—The example is given of a very intelligent 
foreign girl, 4% years old, who became ill shortly 
after a severe psychic trauma. Careful observation 
disclosed that the attacks were due to the mood pre- 
vailing at the time some upsetting experience was 
sustained. For example, if one caught her in some 
small misdemeanor and raised a threatening finger, 
an attack occurred. Or if the child failed to find the 
right word to express herself during a narration, she 
became confused and an “absence” followed. The 
authors conclude from this that there was a latent 
readiness within the child for such attacks to occur.— 
W. Nolte (Berlin). 

5257. Bennholdt-Thomsen, C. Uber den Mon- 
golismus und andere angeborene Abartungen im 
ihrer Beziehung zu hohem Alter der Miitter. (On 
mongolism and other congenital anomalies in their 
relation to advanced age of the mother.) Zsch. f. 
Kinderhk., 1932, 53, 427-454.—(Courtesy Biblio- 
graphia Eugenica). 

5258. Berry, R. J. A. Mental deficiency. Bristol 
Med.-Chirurg. J.,1932,49, 177-198.—Examination of 
162 adult female mental defectives with specific in- 
formation on the family history in 55 cases. Un- 
equivocal evidence of hereditary origin of the mental 
defect in 46 of these cases and strong presumptive 
evidence in 9.—(Courtesy Bibliographia Eugenica). 

5259. Berry, R. J.A. Mental deficiency pictorially 
recorded. Brit. Med. J., 1932, ii(3747), 807-808.— 
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Photographs designed to show groups of defectives 
of like mental but different chronological ages, and of 
varied physical and sexual development.— (Courtesy 
Bibliographia Eugenica). 

5260. Bleuler, M. chotische Belastung von 
krperlich Kranken. (Psychotic burden of the 
physically diseased.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psy- 
chiat., 1932, 142, 780-810.—Conclusions drawn from 
a study of the near relatives of 200 surgical and 
obstetrical patients in a cantonal hospital near Basle. 
—(Courtesy Bibliographia Eugenica). 

5261. Brooks, L. M. The relation of spatial isola- 
tion to psychosis. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1933, 27, 
375-379.—In reply to a questionnaire, a group of 
representative psychiatrists did not consider spatial 
isolation a direct cause of mental abnormality. They 
viewed the problem as one of faulty adjustment to the 
situation rather than the product of loneliness. Iso- 
lation may be a precipitating or secondary factor, 
while the organic condition, the experiential factors, 
and habit patterns of the individual are the primary 
considerations.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

5262. Biirger-Prinz, H. Die beginnende Paralyse. 
(Incipient paralysis.) Berlin: Springer, 1931. Pp. 86. 
RM. 7.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


5263. Challiol, V. Profitto scolastico e crisi epilet- 
tiche nell’ adolescenza. (Scholastic gain and epileptic 
crises in adolescence.) Assist. dei minorenni anorm., 
1932, 3, 37-58.—There is no parallelism between the 
seriousness and frequency of convulsive phenomena 
and the intensity of mental insufficiency. In cases 
where this parallelism seems to exist one finds defects 
in rapidity of perception, attention; precision of 
memory, and facility of association. Nocturnal and 
serial crises have the greatest influence on scholastic 
gain.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


5264. Christensen, I. Mindre kjente sykdoms- 
billeder ved paralysis generalis. (Less known clinical 
pictures of general paralysis.) Tidsskr. f. d. norsk. 
laegeforen., 1933, 53, 635-643.—Eight case histories 
from the Psychiatric Clinic, University of Norway, 
showing a great diversity of clinical pictures of gen- 
eral paralysis. It is emphasized that early diagnosis 
and treatment are all-important. ‘The fate of the 
patient is dependent upon the time at which the 
diagnosis is obtained.”"—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research). 


5265. Church, C. F. Vestibular function in experi- 
mental beriberi. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 
1933, 30, 1158—-1160.—This investigation is devoted to 
a functional examination of the vestibular system to 
= further information regarding the existence of a 
esion of this system as an explanation of the symp- 
toms of beriberi, which simulate in some respects the 
disturbances following injury tothe labyrinths. Using 
rats as subjects, beriberi was induced and vestibular 
function was tested by a modification of the Barany 
test. The results indicate an early involvement in 
beriberi of the vestibular system or of the nerve 
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pathways serving vestibular nystagmus.—P. Seckler 
(Clark). 


5266. Clark, L. P. What is the of 
epilepsy? Psychoanal. Rev., 1933, 20, 7 4 

—The presentation of a ible form of psycho- 
analytic therapy for organic disease using a case of 
infantile cerebral hemiplegia with spasmophilic se- 
quelae as a paradigm. Since the disorder is progres- 
sive the author feels that any improvement that does 
take place may be legitimately ascribed to the psycho- 
analysis.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


5267. Claude, H. tria médico-legal. (Med- 
ico-legal psychiatry.) adrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1933. 
Pp. 254.—G. B. Camargo (Mexico). 


5268. Claude, H., Heuyer, —, & Lacan, J. Un cas 
de démence p e. (Acase of very precocious 
insanity.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1933, 91, 620-624.— 
An 8-year-old boy developed a psychosis. He was 
committed a couple of years later and diagnosed 
hebephrenic dementia praecox. His cousin was a 
post-encephalitic, but no such infection could be 
proved to have existed in the patient. Although the 
patient did well in school just previous to his illness, 
he was found to be two years retarded mentally when 
examined at the hospital—M. B. Mitchell (New 
Hampshire State Hospital). 


5269. Coghill, G. E. The biologic basis of conflict 
in behavior. Psychoanal. Rev., 1933, 20, 1-4.—There 
are in the development of behavior two essentially 
antagonistic principles which prevail also in the de- 
velopment of the nervous system. “The early 
behavior pattern of the individual expands as a 
primarily integrated unit; . . . partial patterns arise 
by individuation within the integrated total pattern; 

. there is a definite neural mechanism of the total 
pattern; ... the mechanisms of partial patterns 
arise secondarily and are essentially antagonistic to 
the mechanism of the total pattern; . . . the mech- 
anism of the total pattern isa growing organ.” The 
suggestion is offered “that these antagonistic processes 
may be the organic basis of psychic conflict.’-—D. 
Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


5270. Corry, E. I. The conference on amentia. 
Eug. Rev., 1933, 25, 99-100.—Brief summary of 
Report of a Conference on Mental Welfare, December 
ist and 2nd, 1932, published in 1933.—B. S. Burks 
(California). 


5271. Deery, E. M. Two cases of tumor of the 
posterior cranial fossa causing visual hallucinations. 
Bull. Neur. Inst. New York, 1931, 1, 97-104.—( Biol. 
Abst. VII: 10622). 


5272. Demay, G., & Cuel, J.-R. Méningiome tem- 
poral ayant simulé une paralysie générale. (Temporal 
meningioma simulating general paralysis.) Amn. 
méd.-psychol., 1933, 91, 604-607.—A woman whose 
husband had general paralysis showed dysarthria, 
mental deterioration without sensory aphasia, de- 

ression, and anxiety. At autopsy a meningioma was 
ound in the left temporal-parietal region.—M. B. 
Mitchell (New Hampshire State Hospital). 
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5273. De G. Le secrezioni interne nelle 
malattie (The internal secretions in mental 
disorders.) Athena, 1932, p. 23.—The author makes 
a critical review of the literature relative to this 

blem and concludes that endocrine disturbances 
in the insane cannot be considered as specific to a 
particular mental disorder and that, consequently, 
they cannot be considered as the cause of mental dis- 
orders. On the basis of experimental data on the 
action of organic traumatisms on the brain and of 
psychic traumatisms on the glands of internal secre- 
tion, the author affirms that endocrine disturbances 
in the insane must, in a greater or less degree, be 
considered as a consequence of mental derangement. 
—R. Calabrest (Rome). 


5274. Deutsch, H. Papel del conflicto actual en la 
formation de las neurosis. (Role of the dynamic con- 
flict in the formation of neuroses.) Arch. de neuro- 
biol., 1933, 8, 17-28.—The introduction to a book 
dealing with psychoanalysis by the same author. The 
psychoanalytic method is distinct from the medical 
both in its instruction, theory, and practice. Neurotic 
symptoms are symbols indicative of unresolved ten- 
sions. The same conflict may be resolved in many 
behavior configurations. Thus diverse symptoms 
may be etiologically analogous. Several examples of 
- _ are presented.—R. M. Bellows (Ohio 

tate). 


5275. Doll, E. A. Psychological significance of 
cerebral birth lesions. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 
444-452.—A group of 39 inmates of a feeble-minded 
school, all of whom had suffered cerebral birth inju- 
ries, was studied intensively. The median CA was 
16 yrs., the median MA 6.8 yrs., and the median IQ 
55, corresponding closely to the institution popula- 
tion. 10 of the total group showed no gross motor 
signs; the rest showed various types and degrees of 

ralysis. A study of the group showed a tendency for 
intelligence to improve with age, both absolutely and 
relatively. There is no significant correlation between 
intelligence and severity of motor impairment. Left- 
handedness was found to be four times as frequent in 
the birth-injured as in the institution group; it is 
about twice as frequent for the latter as for the 
general population. It is indicated that birth injury 
is about 30 times as frequent among the feeble-minded 
as among the normal population, and conversely, 
feeble-mindedness is 20 times as frequent among 
birth-injured as among normal children.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


5276. Dublineau, J., & Caron,—. Evolution d’un 
délire hypocondriaque vers un état d’excitation 
pseudo-démentielle. (Evolution of a hypochon- 
driacal delusion toward a state of pseudo-demential 
excitation.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1933, 91, 624-629.— 
A woman became hypochondriacal after an ovari- 
otomy and thought there was something wrong with 
her liver. After several years, she quite suddenly 
became so confused, anxious, and excited that she 
had to be committed to an institution. A short time 
later the excitement subsided and a permanent agita- 
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tion with a hypochondriacal coloring developed.— 
M. B. Mitchell (New Hampshire State Hospital). 

5277. Eckstein, A. R. The problem of the woman 
of forty. Psychoanal. Rev., 1933, 20, 19-37.—A 
presentation of a case history of the analysis of a 
woman of forty who was enabled to overcome the 
neurotic symptoms which were becoming entrenched 
and meet her situation in a mature way. The author 
discusses the problem as that of the “individuated 
being.""— D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

5278. Edelhaus, M. Alcune considerazioni su 23 
casi di idiozia mongoloide. (Some observations on 23 
cases of mongolian idiocy.) Pediairia, 1932, 40, 
587-591.—Mongolism has been more frequent since 
the war. Sexual exhaustion of the father and disease 
changes of the amnion may be causes.—(Courtesy 
Bibliographia Eugenica). 

5279. Ehrenfeld, H. Uber den Zeitsian und die 
gnostische Stérung der Zeitauffassung beim Korsa- 
kow. (On the sense of time and disturbances in the 
notion of time in patients with Korsakoff’s disease. ) 
Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1931, 134, 512-522. 
—Report on two patients with Korsakoff’s disease. 
The first patient, paralyzed and completely disori- 
ented in time during the sleeping state, was asked 
under hypnosis to awaken at the end of one minute, 
five minutes, ten, and thirty minutes. He awakened 
a few seconds after the prescribed moment in each 
instance. In the second case, complicated by alco- 
holism and epilepsy, the results were analogous. The 
unconscious sense of time is not disturbed by Korsa- 
koff’s disease. It is necessary to distinguish a sense 
of primitive, elementary time from a gnostic notion 
of time.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 

5280. Franz, S. I. Persons one and three. New 
York: Whittlesey House (McGraw-Hill), 1933. Pp. 
xv + 188. $2.00.—An account of the material recov- 
ered from the examination and treatment of a case of 
continued amnesia in an Irish soldier and automobile 
mechanic subject to fugues and changes of personality. 
The personality first contacted dated only from 1915, 
and the original one (up to 1914) was elicited by the 
recall of a painful memory. An interval of some 
months between the two is still unaccounted for. 
The author permits himself only the generalization 
that each fugue appears to have been immediately 
preceded by a condition of emotional strain.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

5281. Gamper, E. Die intrakraniellen Neubildun- 
gen. (Intracranial neoplasms.) Fortsch. Neur. 
Psychiat. u. Grensgeb., 1933, $, 187-193.—The author 
discusses a diagnostic and remedial method to be used 
in cases of brain tumors. He maintains that wherever 
a clinical analysis leaves any doubt, craniography 
should be used as a supplementary method. e 
method consists of photography by means of roentgen 
rays. The pictures may be used to discover the loca- 
tion of the tumor and its nature. The author also 
mentions the method of locating tumors by pineal 
shadow. This article will be continued in a later 
issue. There is a bibliography.—D. S. Oberlin 
(Newark, Del.) 
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5282. Gaule, A. Das Auftreten der Chorea Hunt- 
in einer Familie der Nordostschweiz. (The 
development of Huntington's chorea in a family of 
northeast Switzerland.) Schweiz. Arch. f. Neur. u 
Psychiat., 1932, 29, 90-112.—13 typical and 11 
atypical cases in six generations of the family.— 
(Courtesy Bibliographia Eugenica). 


5283. Gebbing, M. Die Erbanlage bei Neurotikern. 
(The inherited tendency in neurotics.) Dtsch. Zsch. 
f. Nervenhk., 1932, 125, 45-85.—Heredo-biologic 
study of 10 families of neurotics, 466 persons.— 
(Courtesy Bibliographia Eugenica). 

5284. Goldberger, M. Vallésos kényszerneurosis 
sajétos forméja. (A ae pa form of religious com- 
pulsion neurosis.) Gyégydszat, 1932, Nos. 9-10.— 
Description of the symptoms of 16 cases of this nearly 
unknown form of compulsion neurosis in intelligent 
Jewish neuropaths with full insight into their illness 
during ten years in a ritual Jewish sanatorium.— 
P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


5285. Goldberger, M. A mellézés szerepe az ideg- 
és elmebajokban. (The role of negligence in nervous 
and mental diseases.) Gyégydszat, 1932, Nos. 28-29. 
—The role of careless treatment appears in very 
different forms according to constitution and disposi- 
tion, but never as the sole cause of neurosis or psy- 
chosis.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


5286. Gordon, A. Delayed mental disorders fol- 
pane cranial traumatism and their psychopatho- 
logical interpretation. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1933, 
77, 259-273.—“Eleven cases of cranial injuries with 
and without fractures, but without gross neurological 
symptoms are described. Psychotic manifestations 
developed in all many months or years after the 
somatic traumata. Traumata of the affective sphere 
invariably preceded the onset of the psychoses. 
Special emphasis was laid on the —— con- 
stitution of these individuals, by revealing the 
biological and mental experiences of early life and the 
influence of the latter. Individual tendencies and 
reactions determined by earlier experiences are de- 
scribed. Understanding of dynamic factors in the 
Freudian sense was the guiding principle in this study. 
Constitutional forces and organic changes in the brain 
were taken into consideration in analyzing the rela- 
tionship of old cranial traumata and psychotic mani- 
festations.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic 


Hospital). 
5287. Gosney, E. S. in mental dis- 


Guardianship 
ease and mental deficiency. Eug. News, 1933, 18, 
61-62.—The author discusses the confusion revealed 
in statutes and practices with respect to serving a 
notice of proposed sterilization of the mentally de- 
ficient ward of the state. He concludes that the onl 
ee which combines safe administration wi 
ull justice to the patient seems to be the appointment 
of a legal guardian by the court as an invariable 
of every proceeding in which an individual is adj 
incompetent and committed to a state institution, 
regardless of the possibility of sterilization. 
guardian would be qualified to take all necessary 
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steps to protect the rights and best interests of the 
patient.—M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh). 

5288. Hansen, S. Die der Minder- 

in Dinemark. (Registration of defectives 

in Denmark.) Arch. f. soz. u. Demog., 1932, 

7, 387-390.—Description of eg undertaking and of 

some of the good results.—(Courtesy Bibliographia 

Eugenica). 

5289. Haselmayer, H. Ein Beitrag zur Sterilisa- 

Schwa . (A contribution to the 

question of sterilization of feeble-minded persons.) 

Hamburg, Med. Diss., 1932. Pp. 22.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

5290. Howe, E.G. The science of error. Brit. J. 
Med. Psychol., 1933, 13, 1-22.—The author starts 
with a classification of truth into subjective truth and 
objective truth. We may be “astonished alike by 
[human nature's] capacity to sense the truth... 
and by its equally impressive capacity for error, 
whether arrived at by the leap in the dark of intuition, 
or by the more labored process of cogent reason.” 
The purpose of the paper is to “elaborate a tentative 
classification of those sources of error in subjective 
judgment which have already been suggested in more 
— terms."" The classification presented is as 

llows: limited sensibility, wish fulfilment, external- 
ization, recapitulation, false association, the time 
factor, and the balance of opposed couples. Psycho- 
therapists have fallen into two main techniques, the 
superficial and the deep. The first aims at the rein- 
forcement of the ‘‘ought”’ or super-ego, the second at 
the analytic liberation and synthesis of the whole 
“I want” of the unconscious motive. The author 
feels that psychotherapeutic technique may be im- 
proved oll pe shortened therapy made possible if the 
mind is treated as a whole, a unity, and if the patient 
is treated as a whole individual of single meaning. 

“Only in the mse of his moods and phases do 
we find him whole, and this is a matter for interpreta- 
tion to his understanding, showing him to himself.” — 
E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


5291. Hunt, J. M., & Guilford, J. P. Fluctuation 
of an ambiguous figure in dementia praecox and in 
manic-depressive patients. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 


1933, 27, 443-452.—The authors were led into the 
problem by attempting to make an experimental test 
of McDougall’s theory of introversion-extroversion. 
The dementia praecox group showed an average rate 
of fluctuation about four times that of the manic- 
depressive group. When instructions were given to 
inhibit the changes, the ratio increased to six times. 
The paranoid dementia praecox patients formed a 
group of their own, showing a lower average rate 
than the rest of the praecox patients. The dementia 
praecox group was almost identical with a normal 

roup in average rate and in dispersion of fluctuations. 

his would mean that the manic-depressive patients 
are the real deviates from the normal range in rate of 


fluctuation perceived.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital). 

5292. Jenkins, R.L. The oon, ak mongclism. 
Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1932, 1228.—Mon- 


5288-5299 


ism is ascribed to diminished viability of the ovum. 
findings can be explained on this theory.—(Cour- 
tesy Bibliographia Eugenica). 

5293. Jerrell, P. M. Hereditary factors in schizo- 
phrenia: of data. Med. Bull. Vet. Adm., 
1932, 8, 287-—290.—463 cases considered. Heredity 
is of importance, indirectly more frequently than 
directly.— (Courtesy Bibliographia Eugenica). 

5294. Kraemer, R. Der Wandel in den wissen- 

Anschauungen iiber Hysterie unter 

Berticksich der letzten Jahrzehnte. 

(The change in the scientific concepts of hysteria, 

with special reference to the last decade.) Wirzburg: 
Becker, 1933. Pp. 23.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


5295. Kronfeld, A. Fortschritte der Psychother- 
(Advances in psychotherapy.) Fortsch. Neur. 
sychiat. u. Grenzgeb., 1933, 5, 194-204.—The author 
reviews the books which have been published in the 
field of psychotherapy during 1932. He mentions 
Schultz’ Das Autogene Training, which is a collection 
of single experiments performed during the years since 
1909, concerned with autosuggestion and hypnosis, 
and neuroses. Two books of psychoanalytic purport 
are commented upon: Nunberg, Allgemeine Neuro- 
senlehre and O. Fenichel, Psychoanalytische Specielle 
Neurosenlehre. In the field of psychotherapy of 
children, a Look entitled Kinderpsychotherapie in 
der Praxis by Boenheim has been published. Several 
other volumes of lesser importance are reviewed 
briefly. —D. S. Oberlin (Newark, Del.) 


5296. Laignel-Lavastine, —. Le sympathique en 
e. (The sympathetic in andrology.) Ann. 
méd.-psychol., 1933, 91, 537-564.—In making an 
analysis of the disorders of the male genital organs, 
it is necessary to consider not only the medical aspect 
but also the anatomical, physiological, psychological 
and social aspects. This article is concerned primarily 
with the role played by the sympathetic nerves in the 
functioning of the male organs.—M. B. Mitchell 
(New Hampshire State Hospital). 


5297. Lindner, T. Ar dementia praecox en ‘‘funk- 
tionell” eller en ‘‘organisk” sjukdom? (Is dementia 
praecox a ‘functional’ or an “‘organic’’ disease?) 
Svensk. lakart., 1933, 30, 546-550.—The writer states 
that we do not as yet have enough facts at hand even 
to formulate a theory about the question referred to 
in the title. There are no fixed boundaries between 
“functional” and “‘organic”’ diseases. He offers some 
new formulations of the immediate problems of the 
origin and course of dementia praecox which do not 
call for an antithesis between “functional” and ‘‘or- 
ganic” diseases.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Labo- 
ratory for Child Research). 

5298. Mallet, R., & Berlioz, C. Obsession de 
négation. (Obsession of negation.) Amn. méd.-psy- 
chol., 1933, 91, 591-597.—A case history is presented 
ofa ter who believes she no longer exists. She is 
no ow 9 capable of feeling anything.—M. B. 

(New ape State Hospital). 


roa ghee P., Mareschal, —, & Altman, —. 
Syndromes toires post-encéphalitiques. 
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(Post-encephalitic hallucinatory syndromes.) Ann. 
méd.-psychol., 1933, 91, 607-612.—Two cases of post- 
encephalitis are presented which show dream-like 
states of confusion.—M. B. Mitchell (New Hampshire 
State Hospital). 


5300. Moberg, L. E. Eine klinische Studie tiber 
den Zeigeversuch bei wiilsten. (A clinical 
study of the pointing experiment with brain tumors.) 
Acta otolar., 1933, Supp. XVIII. Pp. 120.—The 
movements of the outstretched hand resulting from 
caloric changes in the middle ear were studied. The 
absence of these movements or characteristic changes 
was found in most cases to be associated with frontal 
lobe tumors on the opposite side. A different type 
of pointing variation was found in cases with cerebel- 
lar tumors on the same side. In all cases of cerebellar 
tumors proved to be present at autopsy, disturbances 
of the pointing reaction had been observed. Sum- 
maries of 64 cases are presented. Bibliography.— 
M. B. Mitchell (New Hampshire State Hospital). 


5301. Montesano, G. La debolezza mentale. 
(Mental weakness.) Assist. det minor. anorm., 1932, 
3, 3-25.—The author describes various types of intel- 
lectual weakness and concludes that pedagogy and 
medicine have many possibilities for preventing and 
overcoming the consequences of this affliction.—R. 
Calabresi (Rome). 


5302. Miiller, F. Zur Pathogenese der Feer’schen 
Neurose. (The pathogenesis of Feer’s neurosis.) 
Wurzburg: Becker, 1932. Pp. 20.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

5303. Neto, G., & Pinto, C. Pericia. (Communica- 
tion.) Arg. d. assist. a psicopat. d. Pernambuco, 1932, 
2, 222-229.—A case history is presented by the 
authors involving an exaggerated development of the 
affective disposition, avarice, deficiency of judgment, 
and civil incapacity.—J. W. Nagge (Chicago). 

5304. Perwitzschy, R. Grenzgebiete der Otologie 
und Neurologie. (Fields bordering otology and 
neurology.) Fortsch. Neur. Psychiat. u. Grensgeb., 
1933, 5, 262-269.—This is a discussion of Meniére’s 
disease, or, as the author prefers to call it, labyrin- 
thine disease. The various forms of this disease are 
described. The clinical diagnosis is not difficult. The 
attacks occur at night or early in the morning; in only 
a few cases is there an aura preceding the attack. At 
the beginning the face is pale, and sometimes an out- 
break of sweating is noted. Nausea occurs. In 
particular, there is dizziness and ringing in the ears, 
and in most cases partial or complete deafness. The 
less usual symptoms are headache, diarrhoea, retinal 
bleeding, and facial paralysis. All the symptoms may 
be of a fleeting nature. Four cases of the disease are 
discussed. There is a bibliography.—D. S. Oberlin 
(Newark, Del.) 

5305. Pieraccini, G. In tema di affermata preva- 
lenza degli internamenti femminili nei manicomi e 
di asserita preponderanza della influenza materna 
nella trasmissione della pazzia. (Regarding the 
numerical predominance of women in insane asylums 
and the asserted maternal preponderance in the trans- 
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mission of insanity.) Rass. stud. psichiat., 21, 145- 
152.—The author examined a recent publication of 
A. Marie concerning the problems of psychopathic 
heredity, and observed that it was almost entirely 
based on statistics, errors of data and of calculation, 
and incongruities between the premises and the 
deductions.— R. Calabresi (Rome). 


5306. Prinzhorn, H. Psychotherapy, its nature, 
its assumptions, its limitations—a search for essen- 
tials. (Trans. by A. Eiloart.) London: Cape, 1932. 
Pp. 352. $4.00.—The author, who is a philosopher 
and a physician, traces the origins of the psycho- 
therapeutic movement of the present century and 
credits much of its impetus to Nietzsche. He favorsa 
comparative and analytical study of its various 
developments and stresses the characterology of 
Klages. He regards the aim of psychotherapy as an 
attempt to secure the biological adjustment of the 
individual under the present conditions of social life. 
His discussion of psychotherapy and medical educa- 
tion may be of interest to teachers, practitioners, and 
students of psychotherapy and psychoanalysis.— 
H. Cason (Wisconsin). 


5307. Reichardt,M. Die psychogenen Reaktionen, 
einschliesslich der sogenannten Entschidigungs- 
neurosen. (The psychogenic reactions, including 
the so-called traumatic neuroses.) Arch. f. Psychiat. 
u. Nervkrank., 1932, 98, 1-129.—Psychogenic phe- 
nomena may be motor, such as tremors, contractures, 

asms, tics, grotesque postures and gestures, epilep- 
tiform attacks, and swaying; sensory, including 
anesthesias, analgesias, hyperalgesias, or comparable 
subjective changes in any other sense organ; mental, 
involving disturbances in consciousness, perception, 
ideation, or mood; or vegetative, such as the tendency 
to reactive or autochthonous headache, vertigo, 
migraine, abnormal organ sensations and neuroses 
(referred to the heart, stomach, intestines, bladder, 
etc.), vagotonic and sympathicotonic symptoms, in- 
creased tendon reflexes, clonus, hyperhidrosis, idio- 
syncrasies such as urticaria and drug idiosyncrasies, 
and others. In every person there is the possibility 
of reacting in a psychogenic or hysterical manner. 
The individual difference lies only in the load neces- 
sary to precipitate the reaction. The term “‘traumatic 
neurosis’’ isa complete misnomer. Actually the atten- 
tion of the examiner should be directed toward mental 
rather than neurological manifestations, and the 
emphasis should always be upon the consequence of 
compensation rather than of the trauma. The cir- 
cumlocution “nervous” is far too frequently used in 
place of “mental.” Bibliography.—H. Marshall 
(Stanford). 


5308. Reiche, A. Der Altersunterschied zwischen 
Vater und Mutter bei an Mongolismus leidenden 
Kindern. (The difference in between the father 
and mother of children suffering from mongolism.) 
Zsch. f. Kinderhk., 1932, 54, 137-139.—Having found 
that in 44% of all cases of mongolism among children 
the mother was older than the father, the author 
advises that more attention be given this factor when 
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such cases, come under observation.—W. Nolte 
(Berlin). 

5309. Reiter, P. Mental disturbances after trauma 
capitis. Acta psychiat. et neur., 1933, 8, 101-103.— 
Description of three serious cases of trauma capitis, 
following automobile accidents.—M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


5310. Restivo, P. 
postencefalitiche ed apparato vestibolare. (Post- 
encephalitic oculomotor crises and vestibular appa- 
ratus.) Boll. delle malattie dell'orecchio, della gola, 
del naso, etc., 1932, 50, 8.—On the basis of an observa- 
tion of a clinical case of a woman who suffered from 
post-encephalitic oculomotor crises, the author dis- 
cusses the relations between these crises and the 
vestibular ap tus, and describes the etiopathology 
and pathological anatomy of this form.—R. Calabresi 
(Rome). 

5311. R6ésa, L. Méajbetegséghez csatlakoz6 gyég- 
yult extrapyramidflis titinetcsoport. (Extrapyramidal 
syndrome connected with a lesion of the liver.) Gy- 
égydszat, 1933, No. 13.—Symptoms of Parkinsonism 
and icterus (jaundice), with anxiety after lesion of 
the liver with rapid regression of all symptoms after 
introducing in the duodenum 150 cm.! of a 30% solu- 
tion of magnesium sulfate. Ellsworth found in cases 
of liver disease a diminution of tolerance for guanidin; 
rma en produced anxiety by methyl guanidin, and 

lemperer has mitigated fits of anxiety by intra- 
venous injections of Na thiosulfate, whence the author 
supposes that anxiety of the patient, appearing and 
disappearing with inhibition and restoration of the 
flowing of the bile, was a result of accumulation of 
guanidin.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


5312. Rylander,G. E och schizofreni. (Epi- 
lepsy and schizophrenia. vensk. likart., 1933, 30, 
688-691 ; 702—705.—A brief review from the literature 
of experiments and theories concerning the interre- 
lationships of epilepsy and schizophrenia, together 
with some detailed case histories from the writer’s 

ractice.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory 
or Child Research). 


5313. Sands, I. J. Nervous and mental diseases 
for nurses. Philadelphia: Saunders, 1933. (2nd ed.) 
Pp. 281. $1.75.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

5314. Schachter,M. Maladie nerveuse organique 
et création littéraire. (Organic nervous disease and 
creative literature.) Amn. méd.-psychol., 1933, 91, 
499-501.—A case is presented of a patient who had a 
left hemiplegia after a fall on his head. It was yas 
nosed as brain tumor, but the operation revealed only 
a hemorrhage. The patient refused to recognize his 
condition, adapted Coué’s method, and dec he 
was well. Suddenly he began to write fairly good 
literature, both prose and try, although formerly 
he had studied commercial work. This the author 
interprets as a compensation of the kind Adler ad- 
vocates.—M. B. Mitchell (New Hampshire State 
Hospital). 

5315. Schiff, P., & Simon, R. Délire de possession 
zoopathique succédant @ un délire de grossesse chez 


5309-5320 


pon one post-encéphali a ae S aewigar yor of zoo- 

possession following a delusion o ancy 
tS an obese sesbaneniedlitie:) Ann. eticospeel., 
1933, 91, 612-615.—An obese t-encephalitic 
woman thought she was pregnant. Her abdomen in- 
creased in size and she ceased to menstruate although 
the physical examinations of the uterus were negative. 
After the time she had set for her confinement passed 
uneventfully, she again an to menstruate. She 
now explained her obesity by saying that she had a 
strange animal with two paws and no eyes inside her. 
—M. B. Mitchell (New Hampshire State Hospital). 


5316. Schiff, P., & Simon, R. Erythémie avec 
accés de cataplexie, de chorée et de confusion 
mentale. (Erythema with attacks of cataplexy, 
chorea, and mental confusion.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 
1933, 91, 616-619.—A 78-year-old woman suffered 
a paresis in all four extremities accompanied by a 
marked redness of the skin which persisted after the 
paralysis cleared. A few years later she suddenly 
developed severe attacks of chorea with mental 
confusion. Her spinal fluid showed many cells and 
albumen.—M. B. Mitchell (New Hampshire State 
Hospital). 

5317. Schilder, P. Notes on psychogenic depres- 
sion and melancholia. Psychoanal. Rev., 1933, 20, 
10-18.—The author sketches various types of depres- 
sion and compares the fundamental characteristics 
of melancholia and depression. The discussion is 
organized about a case history of a prolonged psycho- 
genic depression. Among the characteristics of the 
disorder are a wish to have children by the father, and 
a denial of heterosexual genital satisfaction which is 
followed by depression. Whereas in melancholia 
there is an extreme sadism, in depression this is of a 
minor degree and is closely connected with the 
Oedipus situation and directed against the person of 
the same sex. The fixation in the Oedipus complex 
is not as strong in melancholia.— D. Shakow (Worces- 
ter State Hospital). 

5318. Schottky, J. Der Umgang mit seelisch 
Kranken in der Familie. (Contact with mentally ill 
permeee in the family.) Vienna: Maudrich, 1933. 

p. 75. RM. 1.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


5319. Schulz, B. Zur Erbpathologie der Schiz- 
ophrenie. (Heredopathology of schizophrenia.) Zsch. 
f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1932, 143, 175—293.— 
Discussion of schizophrenia as a disease entity, based 
on a study of 702 cases reported by Riidin in Vererbung 
und Neuentstehung der Dementia praecox.— (Courtesy 
Bibliographia Eugenica). 

5320. Schwarz, R. Measurement of mental de- 
terioration in dementia praecox. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1933, 12, 555-560.—The Babcock test was given to 
110 dementia praecox patients. The performance on 
the non-vocabulary tests was definitely inferior to 
that on the vocabulary test. This inferiority is 
ex in percentages and called the “‘inefficiency 
index.”’ “It was noticed that with the longer duration 
of the disease and the deepening of the deteriorating 
process the size of the inefficiency index grew.'’— N. 
Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 
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5321. Shastin, N. R. Bezuslovnie i uslovnie 
refieks! pri mikszdeme. III. O viiyanii tireoidina na 
bezuslovnie i uslovnie refieks! pri mikszdeme u detei. 
(Unconditioned and conditioned reflexes in myxe- 
dema. III. Influence of thyreiodin on unconditioned 
and conditioned reflexes in myxedema of children.) 
Russkti fiziol. th. im. Sechenova, 1930, 13, 617-626.— 
The secretory-motor method of conditioned reflexes 
was used on a 15-year-old child having infantile myxe- 
dema. 0.2-0.6 gm. of thyreiodin was administered 
per day for 1 year. The ossification before treatment 
corresponded to that of a 2-year-old child. Uncondi- 
tioned salivary reflexes (to food and acids) were less 
active than with normal children of the same age. 
Chewing movements were very slow. The excitability 
of the cerebral cortex was very deficient. Secretory 
conditioned reflexes were formed very slowly and were 
small. Conditioned motor reflexes were formed very 
slowly, the latent period was lengthened, and the mean 
size of the reflex was decreased. It was impossible to 
establish a conditioned inhibition, a reflex of the 
second order being found instead. After a year’s 
treatment thyreiodin exerted a marked therapeutic 
effect, raising the excitability of the cortex and of the 
subcortical centers. Unconditioned salivary reflexes 
were increased, chewing movements were accelerated, 
and the time necessary for chewing approximated 
normal. Conditioned secretory reflexes were in- 
creased and the motor conditioned reflex approx- 
imated the normal in respect to latent periods and the 
time necessary to reach the maximum. It was also 
possible to establish a conditioned inhibition, though 
it was formed very slowly. Subsequent inhibition was 
diminished in comparison with the condition before 
treatment, but was still more marked than in normal 
children. Apparently thyreiodin favors the concen- 
tration of inhibition in the cortex. (German sum- 
mary.)—( Biol. Abst. VII: 13178). 


5322. Simon, T., & Rouwart, J. Un cas de délire a 
deux, type Régis? Délire de tion simultané 
chez deux conjoints atteints de cécité. (A case of 
associated delusions, Registype? Delusion of persecu- 
tion simultaneously in a married couple afflicted with 
blindness.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1933, 91, 597-603.— 
A totally blind man and his wife, who was almost 
entirely blind, were both suffering from delusions of 
persecution. The question was raised as to whether 
one had acquired the delusions from the other or 
whether the psychoses had merely developed simul ta- 
neously. The wife became deluded first, and the 
husband seemed to clear up when separated from her. 
On the other hand, the husband seemed more intelli- 
gent than the wife and had shown some psychotic 
signs when away from her. The greater activity of 
the wife may have been due to the fact that she 
could see a little and misinterpreted what she saw.— 
M. B. Mitchell (New Hampshire State Hospital). 


5323. Snedden, D. The work of a psycho-educa- 
tional and mental- clinic. J. Educ. Socioi., 
1933, 6, 516-524.—The work of such a clinic includes 
three functions: training, research, and service. The 
latter is usually the most important; it deals with 
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three types of problems: (1) general scholastic re- 
tardation, (2) general or specific delinquency, (3) spe- 
cific subject retardation. Suggestions are given as to 
needed next steps in the field of clinical psychology.— 
W. McTeer (Detroit City College). 

5324. 1., & Angyal, L. Vércsoport vizs- 
gélatok elme (Researches on blood 
groups in the insane.) Orvosi Hetilap, 1932, 265-269. 
—Comparison of the percentage distribution of the 
blood groups of 608 male and 392 female psychotics 
with the results of the investigations of Verz4r and 
Weszeczky on the distribution of these groups among 
healthy Hungarians gave the following results: 
(1) There are no essential differences between the 
distributions of the blood groups for healthy and 
insane populations. (2) There is no characteristic 
distribution for the different forms of psychosis. 
(3) The nervous and psychotic diseases of luetic origin 
show the same distribution as the healthy population. 
(4) Identity or difference of blood groups does not 
influence the time of incubation or the type of fever 
in cases inoculated with malaria. (5) Malaria treat- 
ment does not result in any alteration of groups. 
(6) There is not to be found any correlation between 
psychopathic heredity and the transmission of the 
blood groups.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 

5325. Steiner, G. Multiple Sklerose. Atiologie, 
Pathogenese, und Histopathologie. (Multiple scle- 
rosis. Etiology, pathogenesis, and histopathology.) 
Fortsch. Neur. Psychiat. u. Grensgeb., 1933, 5, 270-274. 
—A brief review of various experiments on multiple 
sclerosis during the past few years. There is a full 
bibliography.—D. S. Oberlin (Newark, Del.) 


5326. Suils, A. Psicopatologia de las neurosis. 
(Psychopathology of the neuroses.) Madrid: Edit. 
Espana, 1933. Pp. 366.—G. B. Camargo (Mexico). 


5327. Széky, A. Alv&szavarok és alvdstipusok 
ideg- és elmebetegeknél és azok befoly4solhat6séga 
gygyszerekkel. (Disturbances and types of sleep 
in nervous and mental diseases and their modification 
by drugs.) Gyégydszat, 1932, Nos. 3-4.—Both in 
schizophrenia and in general paralysis disturbances 
of sleep become evident as difficulties of falling asleep, 
as Tall és shortness and superficiality of sleep, which 
begins in the early morning and lasts 3-4 hours. In 
amentia and in mania sleeplessness extends nearly to 
the whole sleeping time, with possibly a restless sleep 
of a few hours in the evening or the morning. In 
hysteria, melancholia, and depressions there is chiefly 
to be found the difficulty of falling asleep. Drugs 
should be given to influence simultaneously the cortex, 
subcortex, and infundibular region, i.e., the centers of 


sleep, pre-sleep and post-sleep.—P. Ranschburg 
(Budapest). 

5328. Sztics, G. lelki kapcsolatai a 

(Psychic connections 

of diseases from the point of view of the physician.) 


Gyégydszat, 1932, No. 23.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


5329. Tait,W.D. Acaseoffear amnesia. /. Abn. 
& Soc. P. -» 1933, 27, 465-466.—This is a case 
where a fear situation which took place about 14 years 
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ago during the war caused amnesia for a previous and 
well-established habit, viz., theforgetting of the Lord’s 
prayer on the part of a cle during service.— 
C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

5330. Thiele, R. Aphasie, e und Agnosie. 
(Aphasia, apraxia, and agnosia.) Fortsch. Neur. 
Psychiat. u. Grenzgeb., 1933, 5, 233-247.—A review of 
the literature on aphasia, apraxia, agraphia, and 
agnosia. A very full bibliography is appended.— 
D. S. Oberlin (Newark, Del.) 

5331. Tokay, L. A lelki k és a constitu- 
tio. (Psychic treatment and constitution.) Gyégydszat, 
1933, Nos. 19-20.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


5332. Toulouse, E. L’hépital ue ouvert 
et le centre de prophylaxie mentale de la e. (The 
open psychiatric hospital and the center of mental 
prophylaxis of the Seine.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1933, 
91, 472-497.—The director of the Henri-Rousselle 
Hospital in the Department of the Seine gives a report 
of the work done there in the last ten years. The 
patients are admitted to the hospital without a com- 
mitment or legal proceeding of any kind. Patients 
who are suspected of needing a regular commitment 
are observed and examined thoroughly. If they 
recover quickly they are released. If they are con- 
sidered dangerous, they are urged to sign a voluntary 
commitment to a regular mental hospital. In attempt- 
ing to make psychiatry a science, the open hospital 
has an institute of research with laboratories of various 
kinds. Mental-hygiene work is being done in the 
schools as well as at the hospital. It is believed that 
this type of institution saves many patients from 
commitment to a mental hospital, and is more bene- 
ficial to them than treatment under lock and key.— 
M. B. Mitchell (New Hampshire State Hospital). 


5333. Toulouse, E., & Courtois, A. Séquelles 
mentales d’encéphalopathies aigues (d’aprés 100 
observations). (Mental sequelae of acute encephalo- 
pathies in 100 cases.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1933, 91, 
565-590.—100 mental cases observed in about one 
year had a history of acute infection involving the 
central nervous system. 19 of these infections oc- 
curred in children up to four years of age. Among 
the diseases occurring in older patients were diph- 
theria, typhoid, chorea, otitis with mastoiditis, 
meningitis, puerperal infection, and grippe. In some 
cases, after an acute attack, the patient appeared 
recovered, but a chronic mental disorder slowly 
evolved, necessitating hospitalization after several 
years. Various mental symptoms were shown; fre- 
quently they were those of dementia praecox or de- 
pression. The type of the original acute infection did 
not seem to affect the type of mental symptoms that 
followed. The authors believe that more mental 
disease has an acute infection as its remote cause 
than is generally recognized.— _M. B. Miichell (New 
Hampshire State Hospital). 

5334. Urechia, C. I. Les es. (The 
grippal psychoses.) Ann. méd.-ps -, 1933, 91, 
455-471.—20 cases are presented with psychoses and 
grippe. The psychoses are varied. Most of the 
patients recovered; death in the others was usually 
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due to a pulmonary complication or myocarditis. 
Most of the brains at autopsy showed congestion, 
sometimes hemorrhage, and microscopically degener- 
ative alterations. The psychoses most frequent!y 
found with grippe have varied considerably with 
different epidemics, but delirious states and depres- 
sions have been very frequent.—M. B. Mitchell (New 
Hampshire State Hospital). 


5335. Valenciano, L. Tratamiento de las esquizo- 
frenias. (Treatment of the schizophrenias.) Arch. 
de neurobiol., 1933, 8, 123-174.—A critical review of 
classifications and numerous and diverse conceptions 
of the syndrome, as well as a consideration of the 
educational, social, and medical methods of pre- 
vention and treatment. Cases are analyzed as in 
“process’’ and ‘“‘post process’’ phases in relation to 
their organic and behavior symptoms, respectively. 
The two phases require discrete treatment. Medical 
care is indicated in the first period, while the second 
requires a reeducation of the pathological personality. 
—R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 

5336. Vervaeck, L. La notion médico-légale du 
déséquilibre mental. (The medico-legal notion of 
mental imbalance.) J. belge de neur. et de psychiat., 
1933, 33, 291-310.—A discussion of recent Belgian 
legislation pertaining to the introduction of a definite 
notion of mental imbalance into the criminal code. 
The difficulties which had previously arisen due to the 
lack of a medico-legal definition of mental imbalance 
are pointed out.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


5337. Vessie, P. R. On the transmission of Hunt- 
ington’s chorea for 300 years—the Bures family 
up. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1932, 76, 553-573.— 
racing of the Bures family group which emigrated 
from England in 1630 and which has been responsible 
for approximately 1000 cases of chorea in America. 
Discussion as to the lesions which are inherited.— 
(Courtesy Bibliographia Eugenica). 

5338. Villamil, J. El papel del campo sensorial 
externo en la génesis de las alucinosis visuales. Sit- 
uati6n de las alucinosis entre las percepciones. (The 
role of the external sensory field in the genesis of visual 
hallucinations. Place of the hallucinations among the 
perceptions.) Arch. de neurobiol., 1933, 8, 81-98.— 
An hallucination is not a pseudoperception but a 
normalone. The hallucination is elicited by a cortical 
process; in it there is no pathological deformation of 
the image during the perceptual course. The neuro- 
logical correlate for such apparently false perception 
may be a cortical lesion. The mechanism is always 
a state external to consciousness. I]lusions are never 
vivid when the stimulus is clearly defined. They are 
results of suggestibility and are attributed to cortical 
set. A pathological case of a patient subject to visual 
hallucinatory perception is reported. An autopsy 
indicated a tumor in the visual area of the cortex.— 
R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 


5339. Vurpas, C., & Corman, L. Obsédés mélan- 
coliques et obsédés constitutionnels. (Melancholic 
obsessions and constitutional obsessions.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1933, 91, 409-454.—I mpulsive obsessions of 
suicide and homicide are distinguished from true im- 
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pulsions. One kind develops in cases of temporary 
depression as a secondary symptom. These melan- 
cholic obsessions are usually found in the same 
physical and emotional personalities who develop 
manic-depressive psychoses. They usually weep pro- 
fusely, show great emotion, talk freely to the physi- 
cian, and recover without harming themselves or 
others. The other type of obsessions, the constitu- 
tional, is usually chronic. These patients often have 
a bad heredity. From childhood they are unsociable, 
serious, do not weep, but may carry out their obses- 
sions, to their own destruction or to the injury of 
others. 27 illustrative cases are given. Bibliography. 
—M. B. Mitchell (New Hampshire State Hospital). 


5340. Wagner, M. Die Erbanlage bei Renten- 
neurotikern. (The inherited tendency in compensa- 
tion neurotics.) Dtsch. Zsch. f. Nervenhk., 1932, 123, 
230-273.—(Courtesy Bibliographia Eugenica). 


5341. Weinreich, R. Straftaten geisteskranker 
Frauen. (Criminal acts of psychotic women.) Bonn: 
Verein Studentenwohl. Pp. 56.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

5342. Wells, F. L. Learning functions in an ob- 
scure amnesia, with implications for re-education. 
J. Gen. Psychol., 1933, 8, 173-197.—A patient suffer- 
ing from hysterical amnesia was practiced to an 
approximate limit on one standard technique; this 
practice was then discontinued and the patient was 
practiced on another partly analogous technique. 
The test procedures used included various levels of 
mental functioning. The test scores and the forms 
of the practice curves were compared with each other. 
The data are summarized from two points of refer- 
ence: (1) learning ability as related to the norm and 
to the character of the functions concerned, and 
(2) a favorable effect of improvement in one accom- 
plishment on other more or less allied accomplish- 
ments. According to the levels of the functions 
involved, the behavior of the learning curves seems 
to support the psychiatric interpretation that uncon- 
scious factors result in a failure of the normal registra- 
tion of external impressions. The author suggests a 
further trial of the procedure as an adjunct to the 
recent advances in the treatment of general paresis.— 
H. Cason (Wisconsin). 

5343. Wholey, C.C. Acase of multiple personality. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1933, 12, 653-688.—Presentation 
of a case where four distinct personality states were 
developed in an adult woman. Description and pic- 
tures of the patient in the different roles are given.— 
N. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


5344. Wiessmann, A. Ueber die Sterilisierung 
Minderwertiger in Deutschland. (Sterilization of 
defectives in Germany.) Giessen: Christ, 1932. 
Pp. 35.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


5345. Zsak6, L, & Jo6, J. Adatok az elmebetegek 
anaigesidjanak kérd ez. (Contributions to the 
question of the analgesia of psychotics.) Gyégydszat, 
1933, Nos. 16-17.—The first group contains cases 
with continual plucking out of hairs and pinching the 
skin; the second group cases with deep lesions of 
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different organs, such as stomach, bowels, joints, etc. ; 
the third group cases with self-excisions of eyes, tes- 
ticles, etc., without any signs of pain, or even with 
symptoms of pleasure. € majority are cases of 
schizophrenia or of the schizoid type of general 
paralysis. After considering the anatomical pain 
paths, the authors are forced to suppose that the 
causes of hypo- or analgesia in psychotics are chiefly 
psychogenic, and function through the emotional 
stimulation of the ectodermogenic nervous system, 
resulting in inhibition in the mesodermogenic pain 
centers.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 
[See also abstracts 5003, 5080, 5106, 5179, 5181, 
5184, 5224, 5239, 5377, 5380, 5384, 5386, 5411, 
5436, 5444, 5497.) 
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5346. [Anon.] Juvenile court statistics, 1929. 
U. S. Children's Bur. Pub., 1931, No. 207. Pp. 621.— 
This is the third annual report of juvenile court 
statistics. Data are presented from 96 courts in 21 
states.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

5347. Ball, R. J. The general emotionality of the 
prisoner. J. "Appl. Psychal., 1931, 15, 436-461.—The 
penitentiary at San Quentin, California, was chosen 
as a place where emotionally unstable individuals 
might be found in large numbers. The instrument 
used was the Woodworth Personal Data Sheet. 135 
cases were tested in order to get 20 neurotic and 
unstable men. There seems to the author to be no 
valid reason for objections to the use of this question- 
naire for such purposes of selection. The distribution 
of scores of the prison group is more symmetrical and 
has less variability than groups studied by Holling- 
worth. The types of symptoms characteristic of the 
unfavorable responses of the prison group seem to be 
more vague and indefinite than the unfavorable 
responses given by Hollingworth’s groups. It is 
suggested by the author that conclusions drawn from 
the data presented in this report be regarded as 
tentative—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

5348. Becker, H. The sorrow of bereavement. 
J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1933, 27, 391-410.—The 
marked difference in the “‘sorrow-content’’ of pre- 
literate behavior as reported by early observers and 
the written records and behavior of literate peoples 
is commented upon, with the suggestion that the 
difference may not be so great as at first appears. 
Reference was made to the validity of using literature 
as a basis for inductive psychological theorizing. The 
use of such material by the psy: ist Shand was 
mentioned and the hypotheses he were outlined. 
The four main types of sorrow as expressed in his 
Foundations of Character were shown to owe their 
ee dissimilarities to the varying degrees of 

energy possessed by the and the varying 
strength of the sorrow stimulus, as well as to the inter- 
mixture of anger, fear, or other emotions. The fact 
that sorrow is a consequence of the partial or com- 
plete frustration of some inipulse or wish was dis- 
cussed. The reasons for the characteristic behavior 
of sorrow were analyzed, and the conclusion reached 
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that such behavior has as its essential end the obtain- 
ing of help from others to remedy the weakness of the 
organism, which cannot realize its thwarted wishes.— 
C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


5349. Bell, M. The school and the juvenile court 
work together. J. Educ. Sociol., 1933, 6, 471-482.— 
A well-defined cooperative program for both the 
juvenile court and the school is necessary for thorough 
investigation and intelligent treatment of juvenile 
delinquencies.— F. D. McTeer (Detroit City College). 

5350. Bircher, E. Arztliches, insbesondere chirur- 


es Denken und militirische bg Pr ser 
Bei alge yg at (Medical and 


surgical thinking and the leadership of military 
forces. A contribution to the psychology of leader- 
ship.) Leipzig: Sauerlander, 1933. Pp. 98. RM. 
2.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


5351. Bragman, L. J. Ludwig Lewisohn on The 
Creative Eros. Psychoanal. Rev., 1933,20, 5-9.—An 
analysis of Lewisohn’s novel The Golden Vase as a 
“vigorous and emphatic’ statement of the author's 

ipus complex.—D. Shakow (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

5352. Broendal, V. L’autonomie de la syntaxe. 
(The autonomy of syntax.) J. de psychol., 1933, 30, 
217-224.— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


5353. Brown, F. A socio-psy: cal analysis of 
race prejudice. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1933, 27, 
364-374.—Racial prejudice arises, not as a result of 
difference, which is only one element in the total 
situation, but as a consequence of the interaction of 
more intricate dynamic relations. It arises when an 
“inferior” group (so designated by the group which 
maintains control of its habitat) is making the ‘‘supe- 
rior’ group’s habitat its own. The superior group is 
constantly striving to maintain dominance over its 
habitat. If the inferior group accepts its position 
placidly and remains static no change in relative 
equilibrium occurs. Habitat dominance techniques 
become so perfected in the course of time that energy 
utilized in the maintenance of the habitat overflows 
and extends over into other habitats.—C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


5354. Biihler, K. L’onomatopée et la fonction rep- 
résentative du langage. (Onomatopeia and the 
representative function of language.) J. de psychol., 
1933, 30, 101-119.—The author discusses various 
views concerning onomatopoeic expression in lan- 
guage.— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

5355. Cassirer,E. Le langage et la construction du 
monde des objets. (Language and the construction 
of the world of objects.) J. de ps hol., 1933, 30, 
18-44.—An essay on the role o saree in the 
representation of the objective world.— N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh ). 


5356. Castaldi, L. L’uomo sardo. (The Sarde.) 


Cagliari: 1932. Pp. 28.—The inaugural address of 
the academic year 1932-1933 at the University of 
Cagliari. The speaker describes the anthropological 
characteristics of the Sardes, who are taken as agp 
representatives of the Mediterranean race. the 
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psychic side the people of Sardinia are austere, trust- 
worthy and courageous.—R. Calabrest (Rome). 


5357. Clark, F. E. The visiting teacher movement 
and crime control. Ment. Health Obser., 1933, 2, 2.— 
A short article on the place of the visiting teacher in 
the control of juvenile delinquency, his main work 
being with the school truants. The necessity of pre- 
ventive work is pointed out.— P. Seckler (Clark). 


5358. Darlington, H.S. The of Malay med- 
icine. Psychoanal. Rev., 1933, 20, 38-52.—A descrip- 
tion of various types of magic ceremonies among the 
natives of the district of Selangor in the Malay Penin- 
sula, who employ a pawang, a type of medicine man, 
to perform the ceremonies which cure the sick. It is 
pointed out that all of the ceremonies imply that sick- 
ness is due to evil spirits and not to the illness of the 
flesh directly. Bibliography.—D. Shakow (Worcester 
State Hospital). 


5359. Day, C. B., & Hooton, E.A. Astudy of some 
negro-white families in the United States. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Peabody Museum of Harvard Univ., 
1932. Pp. ix + 126.—This is a presentation of a 
thorough survey of 346 families of the eastern and 
southern United States of known admixtures of negro 
and white (with some Indian) blood. A large part of 
the book is given to photographic genealogical charts, 
with accompanying descriptive text, of 46 families. 
Hooton contributes a detailed analysis of the rather 
voluminous anthropometric data in terms of mixture 
grade; he finds nasal breadth and index, skin color, 
and hair form to be the principal characteristics highly 
correlated with blood mixture. Anthropometric ob- 
servations by Mrs. Day are concerned chiefly with the 
type of children resulting from each type of crossing. 
She also contributes a chapter of sociological observa- 
tions. Among the findings of interest to psychologists 
are: direct infiltration of white blood into this group 
is small after the Civil War; all octoroons and most 

uadroons are sufficiently Nordic in type to change 
their racial identifications, and a number of them are 
doing so; the number of children per marriage has 
rather closely paralleled that for the general popula- 
tion; divorce is very infrequent; the cultural charac- 
teristics are indistinguishable from those of the 
whites of the same economic level.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


5360. De Groot, A. W. Le métre et le rythme du 
vers. (The metre and rhythm of verse.) J. de psy- 
chol., 1933, 30, 326-332.— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


5361. Delacroix, H. Au seuil du e. (On 
the threshold of language.) J. de psychol., 1933, 30, 
9-17.—A discussion of the processes involved in the 
development of language, with special reference to 
the problem of animal language.—N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 

5362. De Lange, D., Jr. De oo en de 
natuur van den mensch. (The origin and nature of 
man.) Mensch en Maatschappij, 1932, 8, No. 6.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

5363. Dickson, T. E. The criterion of accuracy in 
representational art. Brit. J. Educ. Psychol., 1933, 3, 
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170-182.—Historical and theoretical considerations 
point to the need for a new theory of art education 
and a new orientation of teaching method that will 
pay greater regard to the artistic and educational 
values of craftwork and the purely appreciative aspect 
of the artistic mental power because in the present 
practices in teaching art only a comparatively small 
number of pupils attain the standard of accuracy 
aimed at, and few are by natural endowment equipped 
with special graphic ability; representational drawing 
develops a type of skill altogether different from that 
required in art; and there is no evidence to support 
the assumption that technical knowledge and practical 
experience are necessary for complete appreciation of 
art.— K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 

5364. Dolton, I. The Montefiore school, an experi- 
ment in adjustment. J. Educ. Sociol., 1933, 6, 482- 
490.—A brief but sympathetic summary of the ideals, 
plans, functioning, and accomplishments of the 
Montefiore school in Chicago. The school has been 
in operation four years; it is estimated that in this 
time 1374 boys have been saved from court experience 
and 1493 have been saved from parental school. 
“Results obtained do seem to point the way for the 
prevention of delinquency by proper study and treat- 
ment of problem boys, who are often merely boys with 
problems.'"—W. McTeer (Detroit City College). 


5365. Doroszewski, W. Quelques remarques sur 
les rapports de la sociologie et de la linguistique: 
Durkheim et F. de Saussure. (Some remarks con- 
cerning the relation between sociology and philology: 
Durkheim and F. de Saussure.) J. de weed ory 1933, 
30, 81-91.—Both Durkheim and De seattle agree 
that language is a social fact and that it exists in the 
collective consciousness of the social group. The im- 
portance of the doctrines of De Saussure for sociology, 
psychology and philosophy is stressed.— NV. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 

5366. Droba, D. D. Sociological analysis of atti- 
tudes toward war. Abst. of Doctors’ Déssert., 1931, 
No. 7, 68-76. Ohio State Univ. Press.—Following a 
discussion of the meaning of “attitude,” various 
methods of analyzing attitudes toward war are dis- 
cussed. Results froma psychological scale of attitudes 
toward war are analyzed from a sociological viewpoint 
in relation to fifteen different factors. Twenty con- 
clusions are drawn, with an explanation for each.— 
P. Seckler (Clark). 


5367. DuBois, P. H. A study in the tion of 
the correct pronunciation of English words by Near- 
Eastern students. Publi. Amer. Univ. Beirut, Soc. 
Set. Ser., 1932, No.4. Pp. 11.—Three tests involvin 
the recognition of the correct pronunciation of Eng lish 
words were given to 290 students of the Aixerloon 
University, Beirut, Syria, who were studying English 
as a foreign language. The tests were composed of 
material often mispronounced by beginning students. 
Although quite diferent i in make-up and administra- 


tion, the three tests seemed to measure a common 
function, the intercorrelations (based on 171 cases) 
being .64, .68 and .76. Reliabilities of the individual 
tests were .66 or better and of the battery as a whole 
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about .90. The battery is diagnostic chiefly between 
those who have had one year and those who have 
had two years of language study.—P. H. DuBois 
(Columbia). 


5368. Eliot, T. D. A toward the social psy- 
of bereavement. /. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 

1933, 27, 380-390.—"‘As sex ‘dominates the first half 
of life so death dominates the latter half. As sex is 
faced, so death must be faced.” The author has 
worked out an outline for the preparation or analysis 
of narratives and case studies of bereavement and of 
the attitudes and folkways which make up the culture 
complex which has accreted about the funeral crisis. 
The outline is presented because it is hoped its 
availability in public print will lead to further collab- 
oration by others.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 


5369. Everett, E. M. An approach to the problem 
of juvenile delinquency through the case-worker in 
the school. J. Educ. Sociol., 1933, 6, 491-499.— 
Suggesting that delinquents be placed under the 
supervision of a case-worker, to be known as the 
visiting teacher. Two cases are quoted.—W. McTeer 
(Detroit City College). 


5370. Ferreri, G. Contributi bibliografici sulle 
anomalie della voce e della parola. (Bibliographical 
contributions on anomalies of voice and language.) 
Como: “La Provincia di Como,” Soc. An. Edit., 1932. 
Pp. 29.—A brochure containing references on the 
treatment of language difficulties—particularly those 
methods proposed and practised by Itard and Colom- 
bat.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


5371. Flora, F. I miti della parola. (The histories 
of words.) Trani: Vecchi, 1931. Pp. 290.—Esthetic 
and philosophical considerations on the meaning of 
words, on images, metaphors, and artistic creation.— 
R. Calabresi (Rome). 


5372. jp, G. Het object der ethnologie. 
(The object of ethnology.) Mensch en Maatschappij, 
1932, 8, No. 6.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


5373. Haesaert, J. P. Etiologie de la —- 
des outrages publics aux bonnes moeurs. (Etiology 
of the repression of public violations of decency.) 
Brussels: L’Eglantine, 1931. Pp. 260.—This book, 
the work of a professor at the University of Ghent, 
pre nem the fact that the penal code tends in gen- 

ral to forbid only those actions which are concretely 
harmful to society, discussing the Belgian penal code 
from this point of view. The — lack, however, 
both past and present, of consistent legal theories and 
policies regarding conduct in the sexual field is strongly 
stressed. The author shows that it is emotion rather 
than abstract justice that has determined legislation 
in this field. tie holds that the violence of both the 
attraction and the repulsion felt regarding sexual 
aberrations of all kinds at the present time—as con- 
trasted for example with Roman times—is due to the 
poy importance attached to erotic activity 
in | in our neurotic, over-stimulated modern 

tion.—E. M. Pilpel (New York City). 
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5374. Healy, W., & Bronner, A. F. How does the 
school produce or prevent Tither the J. Educ. 
Sociol., 1933, 6, 450-470.—Ejither t ——_ poor 
adaptation of the curriculum, through in uacy of 
the mental interests offered, through shyeieal handi- 
caps or emotional disturbances as these are related to 
school situations, or through inimical school com- 
panionships many children are almost literally pushed 
into delinquency. By taking these facts into con- 
sideration and acting accordingly the school can and 
should be a constructive agent in the prevention of 
anti-social conduct. ‘The school in all its drama of 
social duties and privileges has a greater significance 
than being a mere dispenser of academic education.” 
—F. D. McTeer (Detroit City College). 


5375. Hellwig, A. Das Verhalten des Beschuldigten 
als belastendes Indiz. (The behavior of the accused 
as an indication of guilt.) Krim. Monatsh., 1933, 7, 
78-81.—A case report illustrating the principle that 
the conduct of the accused before and after the deed 
should be judged in the light of his personality and a 
careful study of the total situation. When these are 
fully understood, behavior which would ordinarily be 
suspicious may be explained satisfactorily.—M. E. 
Morse (Catonsville, Md.) 


5376. Hooten, E. A. Preliminary remarks on the 
anthropology of the American criminal. Proc. Amer. 
Phil. Soc., 1932, 71, 349-355.—Based on a study of 
16,000 criminals.— (Courtesy Bibliographia Eugenica). 

5377. Hussa, R. Ein schizoider Mirder. (A 
schizoid murderer.) Vjsch. f. Jugendk., 1933, 3, 
110-112.—A case of premeditated murder by a 
16-year-old boy is presented. Of psychopathic ances- 
try and uneventful upbringing, he belongs to the group 
of anti-social men, very egocentric, lacking all emo- 
tional contact with his environment, but autistic in 
emotional outbursts and in fantasy. Deviating from 
the norm in the direction of schizophrenia insuffi- 
ciently to be classed as insane, his lack of moral feeling 
constitutes a social defect which accounts for the 
crime.—M. Lee (Chicago). 

5378. Jahn, E. Menschenfiihrung. (Guiding 
people.) Munich: Miller, 1933. Pp. 100. RM. 1.35. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


5379. Jahn, E. Religion und Individ 
(Religion and individual psychology.) ‘he 
R. Passer, 1933. Pp. 98. RM. 2.80.—R. R. Wil. 
loughby (Clark). 

5380. Jelinick, A. Beobach: bei Amusie und 
ihre musikpsychologischen Parallelen. (Observations 
of amusia and its parallels in the psychology of music.) 
Zsch. f. Psychol., 1933, 128, 281-288.—Striking 
parallels are noted between the disturbances found in 
amusia and the performances observed during the 
early stages of the acquisition of musical skill.—R. B. 
MacLeod (Cornell). 

5381. Jordan, L. La logique et la linguistique. 
(Logic and philology.) J. de psychol., 1933, 30, 45-56. 
N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

5382. Koch, H., & Mjjen, H. Zur 

Aligemein 


Psychologie der begabung und der Musikal- 
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itit. (The comparative psychology of general gifted- 
ness and of musicality.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1933, 128, 
241-256.—Pitch discrimination and tonal memory 
tests were given to 466 school children of both sexes 
in the attempt to determine the relationship between 
musical ability and general ability. It was found 
(1) that success in the musical tests presupposed a 
certain minimum of general ability; (2) that this 
minimum is attained on the average when a certain 
age has been reached—the “‘critical’’ age, which varies 
from test to test; (3) that beyond the critical age a 
dependence of musical performance on age is no 
longer demonstrable; (4) that beyond the critical age 
non-gifted children pass the tests as well as gifted 
children; (5) that according to these results musical 
ability is not conditioned upon general ability; and 
(6) that according to these results musical ability is 
not conditioned upon environmental factors.—R. B. 
MacLeod (Cornell). 


5383. Kolstad, A. A study of opinions on some 
international blems. Teach. Coll. Conirib. Educ., 
1933, No. 555. Pp. v + 95.—500 Teachers College 
students were assigned scores on their attitude toward 
internationalism on the basis of their responses to 75 
selected items of Harper’s questionnaire on interna- 
tional problems. Opinion scores were calculated for 
the group of students segregated in terms of other 
available test data, mental ability, sex, major field of 
study, political affiliation, church membership, etc. 
A check of some of the results was made by using 
another sample of 500 students. The items of the 
questionnaire and the scoring key are given in the 
appendix. The bibliography lists 23 titles.—J. M. 
Stalnaker (Chicago). 


5384. Lang, A. Die zeichnerische Entwicklung des 
Hilfsschulkindes. (The development of drawing in 
retarded children.) Phillipsburg (Baden): 1932. 
Pp. 139.—717 pupils from schools for retarded children 
were required to produce a standard series of sketches 
—representations of objects remembered, natural 
objects, and copies of other sketches. The results 
were analyzed, graded and compared with those of 
normal children of the same ages. The retarded 
children tended much more markedly toward the 
schematic type of design than did the normal children. 
Each type of sketch is discussed in full, and 40 illus- 
trative platesare included.— R. B. MacLeod (Cornell). 


5385. Lazarsfeld, S. Wie die Frau den Mann 
erlebt. (How the woman experiences the man.) 
Leipzig: Schneider, 1931. Pp. 331. RM. 8.50.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

5386. Leavitt, F. H. Psychiatry and the criminal. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1932, 12, 541-554.—Juvenile crime 
is bred in the slum districts and fostered in reform 
schools and jails and by the inefficiency of most proba- 
tion officers. Due to the work of psychiatrists, 
William Healy especially, attention is being trans- 
ferred from the criminal act to the personality of the 
rad himself in relation to why he did the act. 

he psychiatric clinic has become an extremely im- 

rtant addition to the juvenile court. William A. 
White s suggestions for the treatment of present-day 
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criminals are reiterated along with the author's sug- 
gestions that psychiatrists be appointed by the court 
and not by either the prosecution or the defense, to 
eliminate the so-called ‘battle of the experts."’ The 
need for psychiatric examination of school children 
exhibiting evidence of mental defect or conduct 
disorders, and for increased playground facilities and 
breathing spaces in the more congested metropolitan 
districts is stressed.— N. Goldman (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

5387. Lee, V. Music and its lovers; an a 
study of emotional and tive responses to 
music. New York: Dutton, 1933. Pp. 598. $5.00.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


5388. Léhnberg, E. Die Typen der Nachahmung 
bei den primitiven Vilkern. (Types of imitation 
among primitive peoples.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 
1933, 88, 77-130.—The author divides mimicry and 
imitation into four types: (1) Imitative play; this is 
similar to the imitation of their elders by civilized 
children—a game or joke. Among primitive tribes 
much of this is imitation of the antics of various 
animals, often astonishingly well done. (2) The 
inner imitation of animals; here animals are mimicked 
in order to gain thereby those characteristics for which 
the various species are noted. It is pointed out that 
in carrying out such dramatic imitation, the primitive 
person actually becomes that particular animal, and 
possesses all its characteristics. Such performances 
may be a demonstration of fear and reverence toward 
the creature imitated, or a prayer for aid, e.g., to the 
totem. (3) Rational imitation; this is the imitation 
of animals as a means of capturing them. (4) Imita- 
tive magic; by means of this kind of imitation injury 
may be done an enemy, e.g., making a figure of a 
person and then driving a spear through its heart. 
The theories of Lévy-Bruhl and Frazer are contrasted 
and criticized.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

5389. Lysen, A. Objectiviteit en relativisme in de 
empirische sociologie. (Objectivity and relativism 
in empirical sociology.) Mensch en Maatschappij, 
1932, 8, No. 6.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

5390. Mandolini, H. El problema de la creacion 
artistica. (The problem of artistic creation.) Rev. 
de crim., psiquiat., y med. leg., 1931, 18, 434-438.— 
Brief reflections on this form of creation, which best 
reveals in all its freedom the characteristic power of 
genius. The studies made up to the present time, like 
that of Toulouse on Zola, in their analytic efforts have 
missed the mainspring of genius, its dynamic synthe- 
sis. In spite of its systematic biases, psychoanalysis, 
in throwing its light on the subconscious, approaches 
the crux of the problem: creative genius is related to 
internal conflict and gives expression to a general 
aggressive tendency, often abetted by a certain 
neurotic instability. —M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


5391. Meggendorfer, F. Forensische chiatrie; 
neuere auslindische Strafgesetze und die bleme 
der verminderten Zurechnungsf t. (Forensic 


psychiatry. Modern foreign pe laws and the 
problem of diminished te ey Fortsch. 
Neur. Psychiat. u. Grensgeb., 1933, $, 205-232.—The 
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author first discusses the various theories concerning 
punishment and the early penal codes, viz., (1) pun- 
ishment as vengeance, and (2) punishment as a pro- 
tection to society. He finds that the later codes are 
dualistic, i.e., both the grounds mentioned underlie 
modern theories. The author discusses the penal 
codes of various —— There is a long bibliog- 
raphy arranged alphabetically by the countries to 
which the works refer.—D. S. Oberlin (Newark, Del.) 


5392. Meillet, A. Sur le e. (Concern- 
ing bilingualism.) J. de psychol., 1933, 30, 167-171.— 
Several problems relating to bilingualism are dis- 
cussed. The a ints out that the bilinguist 
rarely anguages on the same level. 
Bilingual mene Sond are quite rare. The problem 
warrants the attention of psychologists.—N. L. 
Munn (Pittsburgh). 

5393. Meriggi, P. Sur la structure des langues 
‘‘groupantes.” (On the structure of the “grouping’ 
languages.) J. de psychol., 1933, 30, 185-216.—A 
number of researches on the structure of the Chinese, 
Bushman, and other languages are discussed. These 
languages are, according to the author, more than a 
simple juxtaposition of word roots. The relation 
between complexity of language and complexity of 

culture is discussed.— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

5394. Michel, R. Eine geborene Dirne. (A born 
prostitute.) Vjsch. f. Jugendk., 1933, 3, 109-110.— 
A 16-year-old girl had her first sex experience at 14, 
since when she had repeatedly solicited soldiers and 
been arrested as a prostitute. After one week in a 
position as servant she stole 50 S. to buy clothes. 
She was found to be physically strong and prematurely 
developed sexually. She was not feeble-minded, but 
should be considered psychopathologically inferior.— 
M. Lee (Chicago). 

5395. Michel, R. Eine jugendliche Brandstifterin. 
(A young incendiary.) Vjsch. f. Jugendk., 1933, 3, 
107-109.—A 16-year-old girl of average intelligence 
lost her mother when 7 years old, and was harshly 
treated by a stepmother and her father, who formerly 
had been devoted to her. Good behavior gradually 
was replaced by truancy, minor thefts, and lying to 
avoid punishment. Once after hiding from her 
parents for 13 days she was threatened with being 
taken to the priest. During the absence of her 
parents that evening she set fire to the barn, first 
denying the act, then claiming she did it by accident. 
At the trial she showed good insight in regard to the 
crime, but no regret for the deed or affection for her 
parents. In the author’s opinion the behavior is 
adequately explained by the too harsh treatment 
while in the sensitive years of adolescence, and should 
not be too severely judged or punished.—M. Lee 
(Chicago). 

5396. Moede, W. Psychologische und psycho- 
technische Gutachten vor Gericht. (Psychological 
and chotechnical testimony in court.) ae 
Psyc hn., 1933, 10, 138-140.—The chol 
or psychotechnician may sometimes be called be an 
a court to give expert advice. His special training 
may put him in a position to offer opinions regarding 
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(1) the distinction between a game of chance and one 
of skill, (2) the responsibility for an accident and the 
proportionate parts played by the worker, the ma- 
chine, and the immediate environment, (3) the occur- 
rence of patent infringement and the implications of 
trade agreements.— H. J. P. Schubert (Cornell). 


5397. Morselli, E. Sessualita umana. (Human 
sexuality.) Turin: Bocca, 1931. Pp. 173.—In this 
volume the son of Enrico Morselli has brought to- 
gether several essays by his father relative to the 
problems of sexuality in its biological, psychological, 
and sociological aspects. The first part is devoted to 
sexual biopsychology. In it are treated the question 
of the relations between the development of the brain, 
the richness of arterial ramifications in the cerebral 
matter, the secretion of the endocrine glands, and 
effects on cerebral activity and development; the 
question of the differences between men and women 
from the point of view of the development of cerebral 
involution and of the proportions between the differ- 
ent parts of the brain, considering also the recent ob- 
servations according to which the injury of the brains 
of females (chickens, dogs) in the parts destined to 
regulate the maternal functions provokes a regression 
of the maternal attitude, an alteration of character, 
etc.; the question of the masculine climacteric, which 
has manifestations also in the mental activity of the 
individual. The second part comprises essays which 
concern sexual psychosociology (sexual education, 
venal love, etc.); the third part essays on sexual 
psychopathology, moral and criminal perversions of 
the masculine climacteric, and on homosexuality in 
ancient times and in the modern age in the two sexes. 
—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


5398. Murphy, P. G. The role of the concept in 
reading ability. Psychol. Monog., 1933, 44, 21-73.— 
The concepts of 10 good readers were compared with 
those of 10 poor readers in attempting to determine 
which characteristics of the concept are most essen- 
tially involved in reading ability. Both qualitative 
and quantitative characteristics of the concept were 
studied, and the latter category included the qualities 
of richness, organization, clarity, and accuracy. ‘‘The 
concept appears to play a role in reading ability from 
the point of view of organization, clarity, and accur- 
acy. But the investigation has not demonstrated that 
generic variations or differences in the richness of 
concepts are of any particular importance as co- 
variants of reading ability.”"— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 


5399. Paget, R. A. S. L’évolution du 
(The evolution of language.) J. de psychol., 1933, 30, 
92-100.—The author points out that language i is the 
acoustic result of two types of muscular action, both 
unconscious. One type is articulation, “a form of 
mimetic gesture of the tongue, the lips, etc., directly 
related to the natural mimicry of the body by means 
of which humanity tends to express its ideas." The 
other type is phonation, “the acoustic result of 
changes in the ‘expression’ of the nx and neighbor- 
ing cavities, changes associated with modifications of 
facial expression and signs of emotional variations.” 
The detailed nature of these processes is discussed. 
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It is concluded that a detailed knowledge of the 
bases of language will permit the establishment of an 
auxiliary international language-——N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 


5400. Pickford, R. W. The tendency towards 
in reading. Brit. J. Psychol., 1933, 24, 
50-66.—Subjects were required to read passages of 
material in which extracts of a very different nature, 
from different sources, were presented successively 
without any apparent break between them. It was 
found that there was always a tendency to synthesize 
these unconnected parts into a connected whole; this 
tendency was expressed in various mental processes 
and in interpretations of the matter read. The 
synthesis was practically complete with some indi- 
viduals; others realized the passages were com- 
pound, but nevertheless tried to establish meaningful 
connections between the parts.—M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge, England). 


5401. Pi-Sufier, J. Studies in racial metabolism. 
Basal metabolism of the Araucanian Mapuches. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1933, 105, 383-388.—‘The basal 
metabolic rates of 45 Mapuches (Indians of southern 
Chile), 31 men and 14 women, have been determined 
with the closed-circuit type apparatus. Associated 
with the high values of basal metabolism was a pulse 
rate lower than the normal for the white race. The 
average values are 9.8 per cent above Harris-Benedict 
standards for men and 14.8 per cent for women. The 
average pulse rate is 60 in men and 67 in women. Our 
results are similar to the observations on the Mayas 
of Yucatan, and are different from those on non- 
aboriginal American races.""—C. Landis (N. Y. 
Psychiatric Institute). 


5402. Pongs,H. L’image poétique et l’inconscient. 
(The poetic image and the unconscious.) J. de psy- 
chol., 1933, 30, 120-163.—By means of numerous 
examples the author essays an analysis of the nature 
of poetic imagery and its relation to the unconscious. 
— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


5403. Radclyffe, E. J.D. Magic and mind. Lon- 
don; Black, 1932. Pp. 96.—Chapter I, The Dawn, 
presents magic as man’s attainment in imagination 
of the power and control desired over the people and 
things around him. The seeming success so achieved 
overwhelmed him, and fear was introduced; which, 
with religion’s exploitation and augmenting of the 
same, is The Darkness discussed in Chapter II. In 
Chapter III, Custom and Taboo, these topics are 
discussed in a most general way with some reference 
~ —— taboo, birth taboo, sacred taboo, and sex 

ustom has kept most modern societies, 
judged the standard of permission, still uncivilized 
Chapter IV presents the present age as being 
reside the Old and the New; the old bondage of fear 
arises at the very beginning of man’s groping for 
power and control, and the new freedom when all 
men living and working in unity in the spirit of love 
shall release the inherent powers which primitive man 
suspected and sought through magic.— A. G. Reynolds 
(Winchester, Mass. ) 
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5404. Reckless, W.C. The social control of crime. 
Ment. Health Observ., 1933, 2, 1; 8.—The following 
topics are discussed: present modes of control of 
crime and delinquency; the juvenile court; improve- 
ments in penitentiaries; researches in predicting out- 
comes; checking delinquent careers; and the need for 
psycho-social researches.—P. Seckler (Clark). 

5405. Reps, A. Vom Seelenleben des Menschen. 
Einfiihrung in die sychologie fiir Strafvoll- 
zugsbeamte, wie fiir Sozi beiter aller Art. (The 
mental life of man. Introduction to criminal psy- 
chology for prison officials and for social workers of 
all sorts.) Bautzen: Selbstverl., 1930. Pp. 229.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

5406. Rodger, A. A Borstal experiment in voca- 
tional guidance. Brit. J. Educ. Psychol., 1933, 3, 
127-141.—The Borstal system is explained as the 
introduction of industrial training into institutions for 
delinquents. In this experiment training assignments 
of half the boys were based on recommendations from 
complete examinations, the other half receiving their 
assignments without such recommendations. The 
examinations included pencil and paper intelligence 
tests, revised Stenquist Assembly test, Cox’s group 
tests for manual dexterity, Healy Cube Construction, 
and Dearborn Formboard tests; five-point ratings on 
sociability, cheerfulness, assertiveness, energy, and 
perseverance, based on interviews. Psychographic 
profiles were constructed. Without presentation of 
data the conclusion is drawn that the six-months 
reports indicate that the value of the tests cannot be 
questioned.— K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 


5407. Sapir, E. La réalité psychologique des 
phonémes. (The psychological reality of phonemes.) 
J. de psychol., 1933, 30, 247-265.—The phoneme, 
which is defined as a “‘unity which has functional 
significance in the form or the rigidly determined 
system of sounds peculiar to a language,” is regarded 
as a psychological reality. Its significance in different 
languages is discussed.— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


5408. Schmidt, S. Csalédvédelem és gyermek- 
védelem. (Protection of family and child.) Buda- 
pest: 1932. Pp. 86.—Il. Security of the familial tie. 
Increase of the number of divorces as a consequence 
of the possibility of divorce, Hungary: 1895, 35.5 
divorces per 100,000 marriages; 1993, 425.0; 1906, 
633.9. II. Against the rotten spirit of our age. 
(1) Sexuality; (2) suicide, before and after the world 
war: 1913, 9.2 suicides per 1000 deaths; 1920, 11.0; 
1925, 14.0; 1926, 18.3; (3) sensationalism in jour- 
nalism and theater; (4) the realism of the machine; 
technology. III. Changes of the spirit of youth. 
Sexual purity and its advantages. IV. The role of 
money and the right solution of material questions. 
V. Psychic harmony in the family. Modern forms 
of marriage. VI. Recognition of vocations within 
the family. Influence of heredity.—P. Ranschburg 
(Budapest). 

5409. Schrijver, J. ‘‘Compensatie,” waargenomen 
in het handschrift. (‘‘Compensation,’’ observed in 
the handwriting.) Tsch. v. wetenschap. graphol., 1933, 
5, 65-82.—A critical study of an analysis made by 
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Margret Hartge, and some observations published a 
propos of her attempt. It has to do with the hand- 
writing of an old lady, unmarried, who, according to 
appearances, has given herself to her family in a dis- 
interested way during her entire life. Remarkably 
enough, her brother, his wife, and the wife of her 
nephew, have died one after the other in identical 
circumstances. The handwriting of this woman, 
whom no one suspected of crime, showed contradic- 
tory symptoms, e.g., signs of intelligence and culture 
along with symptoms which tell us of a tumultuous 
internal life. On the basis of the theories of Adler, 
there may be imagined a deep conviction of infe- 
riority, expressing itself in contradiction in this 
personality, with an exaggerated feeling of amour- 
propre bordering on a sickly despotism, a compensa- 
tion which one finds often enough in criminals. In 
addition, discussion of the case brings up a number 
of social and graphological questions which the author 
attempts to answer.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


5410. Schrijver, J. Schriftverschijnselen, die uit- 
drukking van onoprechtheid en oneerlijkheid zijn. 
(Graphological symptoms of lack of sincerity and dis- 
honesty.) Tsch. v. wetenschap. graphol., 1933, 5, 
83-95.—In a final article the author returns to the 
handwriting of a dishonest and unchaste servant, who 
has been a subject of his study. Analysis made from 
the handwriting of this subject shows an inferior 
character, which doubtless will lead to a bad end. 
The composition of graphic lines found in the hand- 
writing of her father fails to indicate lack of intelli- 
gence, which has been attributed to him.—EZ. H. 
Kemp (Clark). 

5411. Schweitzer, A. Die psychiatrische Beur- 
teilung Jesu. (The psychiatric estimate of Jesus.) 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1933. Pp. 46. RM. 1.50.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


5412. Sechehaye, A. La pensée et la langue, ou: 
comment concevoir le rapport organique de l’indi- 
viduel et du social dans le langage? (Thought and 
speech ; or how is the organic rapport of the individual 
and the social in language to be conceived?) J. de 
psychol., 1933, 30, 57-81.—The author points out that 
individuals create speech for their own immediate 
convenience. This convenience is not confined to 
the individual, but “by an immanent determinism” 
it brings results without which the cultural advance- 
ment of the group would be impossible. The effect 
of the group upon the forms which speech takes are 
discussed in detail.— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


5413. Siceloff, M. M., Woodyard, E., & staff of 
Division of Psychology, of Educational Re- 
search. Validity and standardization of the McAdory 
Art Test. New York: Teachers College, Columbia, 
1933. Pp. v + 32. $0.75.—This report is a con- 
tinuation of the study published as Teach. Coll. 
Contrib. Educ. No. 383. test consists of 72 plates, 
each containing 4 pictures showing variations of the 
same subject. The subject ranks the pictures in order 
of merit. One point is given for each picture correctly 
placed. Norms are given - grades, based on a total 
of 5173 cases. The original key was checked by the 
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results of 30 judges and the scoring on 8 of the plates 
changed. An item analysis on a number of items is 
made in which a high scoring group is compared with 
a low scoring one. A scatter plot for the scores on 
items 1-36 and 37-72 is given which demonstrates 
“the inadvisability of using one set of 34 tasks alone 
to measure an individual's taste.” Retests give 
correlations ranging between .59 and .73. Correla- 
tions of the McAdory test with other art tests are 
given.—J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 

5414. , H. An electric analogue of vowel 
production. Science, 1933, 77, 604-605.—An examin- 
ation of the experiment of Travis and Buchanan er- 
lating to the production of sound frequencies in the 
voice, in the light of knowledge of analogous electric 
circuit behavior.—P. Seckler (Clark). 


5415. Sommerfelt, A. Sur le réle des éléments 
moteurs dans les changements phonologiques. Re- 
ues sur la palatisation des consonnes. (Con- 
cerning the role of motor elements in phonological 
changes. Remarks concerning the palatalization of 
consonants.) J. de psychol., 1933, 30, 321-325.— 
N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

5416. Sorge-Boehmke, E. Etwas zur ‘‘Erfassung 
der Tiaterpersénlichkeit” aus der kriminalistischen 
Praxis. (A contribution from criminal practice to 
“the interpretation of the delinquent personality.”’) 
Krim. Monatsh., 1933, 7, 82-84.—The author has 
long employed the methods of Adler’s individual 
psychology in her practice among juvenile delinquents. 
She describes the psychological approach to these 
young people—a quiet matter-of-fact attitude, com- 
plete absence of prejudice, sympathetic understanding 
of their motives, and respect for their personalities. 
A case history is given to illustrate these principles.— 
M. E. Morse (Catonsville, Md.) 


5417. Spotti, L. Importanza della rilevazione 
grafologica nello studio del giudizio e condotta 
morale. (The importance of graphological observa- 
tion in the study of judgment and of moral conduct.) 
Arch. gen. di neur. psichiat. e psicoanal., 1933, 14, 
12-26.—With the object of studying judgment and 
moral conduct the author presents tests to five young 
men, the moral ideas and actions of whom are known 
to him. Although the subjects believe themselves to 
be quite sincere, it is observed that their responses 
are not completely in agreement with the facts, while 
the examination of their handwriting reveals perfectly 
their inclinations.— R. Calabresi (Rome). 


5418. Stanton, H. M. Quantitative studies of 
musical talent. Eug. News, 1933, 18, 58-59.—The 
value of the Seashore tests ‘‘as tools for the prognosis 
of musical achievement has been firmly established.”’ 
Musical accomplishments and recognition as revealed 
through biographical records yield evidence fraught 
with error, ‘‘therefore the use of adequate measure- 
ments for determining musical capacity apart from 
knowledge of musical expression is recommended in 
further studies of musical inheritance.”"—M. V. 
Louden (Pittsburgh). 

5419. Tesmer, H. Experimentelle euphonische 
Untersuchungen einzelner Vokale und Silben in der 
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deutschen Sprache. (Experimental euphonic in- 
vestigations of single vowels and syllables in German. ) 
Halle: Klinz, 1933. Pp. 132.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


5420. Thrasher, F. M. Juvenile delinquency and 
crime prevention. J. Educ. Sociol., 1933, 6, 500-509. 
—The author states that it has been established ‘‘first, 
that the origins of criminal careers are to be found 
in the social reactions of childhood and adolescence; 
and second, that the concentration of delinquents 
and criminals is to be found in typical interstitial 
areas which are the characteristic breeding places of 

angs, delinquency, and crime.”’ It follows that the 
undamental principle of crime prevention is to be 
found in ‘‘a definitely organized and thoroughgoing 
preventive program in the local community from 
which the bulk of delinquents and criminals are pro- 
duced.” In the remainder of the paper the author 
presents a comprehensive program for crime preven- 
tion and some of the results obtained in various 
localities where the program has been applied in part. 
—W. McTeer (Detroit City College). 


5421. Timmer, A. P. De psychologische zijde van 
kleeding en mode. (The psychological aspect of 
clothing and fashion.) Mensch en Maatschappij, 
1932, 8, No. 5.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


5422. Tinker, M. A. Use and limitations of eye- 
movement measures of reading. Psychol. Rev., 1933, 
40, 381-387.—A discussion of (1) the methods of 
recording eye movements and pauses, and a discus- 
sion of their practical value; (2) the uses to which the 
methods have been put, in studying oculomotor habits 
in reading, studying perception, diagnosing reading 
deficiency, and correlating eye-movement scores with 
other achievement scores; (3) the measurement of the 
reliability of eye-movement scores. Four measures 
are recognized in eye-movement studies of reading: 
fixation frequency, pause duration, perception time, 
and regression frequency. Recently published relia- 
bility coefficients for measures of eye movement are 
high—about .90. The tendency for eye movements to 
become automatized in reading when comprehension 
ceases leads to spuriously high coefficients. Two ways 
of computing validity coefficients for eye-movement 
scores are given. One is to correlate eye-movement 
scores with scores on standardized tests of speech and 
comprehension. The other is to use as criteria scores 
for speed and comprehension on material strictly 
comparable to that used in securing the eye-movement 
scores. Most studies have employed an inadequate 
number of subjects. The increased use of the method 
demands greater attention to the establishment of 
adequate experimental controls and valid methods 
of analysis.—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 


5423. Tissi, S. Pirandello-Ibsen-Shakespeare- 
Tolstoi-Shaw-. -Gide al mi psicanali- 
tico. (Pirandello, Ibsen, Shakespeare, Tolstoi, Shaw, 


Bourget, and Gide in the microscope of psychoan- 
alysis.) Milan: Hoepli, 1933. Pp. 303.—The cele- 
brated characters of the plays and novels of the poets 
and writers mentioned in the title of this brochure are 
examined and judged from the point of view of 
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Freudism. The principal characters of Doill’s House, 
of The Angel of Darkness, of Unpleasant Plays, of 
The Meaning of Death, and of the Immoralist and of 
many others are analyzed and followed up in their 
development and in their spiritual complications.— 
R. Calabrest (Rome). 


5424. Trubetzkoy, N. La actuelle. 
(Present-day phonology.) J. psychol., 1933, 30, 
227-246.—A discussion of present trends in the study 
of phonetics.— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


5425. Ueberhorst, A. Welche Rolle spielt die 
Behandlung des Gebisses in der Besei von 
Sprachstérungen bei Schulkindern? at part 
does dental treatment play in the removal of speech 
disturbances in school children?) Magdeburg: 
Menzel & Kappmeyer, 1931. Pp. 18.—R. R. Wii- 
loughby (Clark). 


5426. Van der Leeuw, G. Pia fraus. (Pious fraud.) 
Mensch en Maatschappij, 1932, 8, No. 5.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

5427. Van Ginneken, J. La biologie de la base 
d’articulation. (The biology of the basis of articula- 
tion.) J. de psychol., 1933, 30, 266-320.—lIt is as- 
serted that biologically transmitted differences in the 
organs of articulation play a significant role in deter- 
mining racial differences in language. There is a 
detailed discussion of the particular variations in 
articulatory organs, their mode of transmission 
(Mendelian), and the ways in which they influence 
phonology.— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

5428. Vazquez Zamora, R., & Hidalgo, M. Lo 
inconsciente y el crimen. (The unconscious and 
crime.) Madrid: José Ma. Yagiies, 1932. Pp. 252. 
—A psychoanalytic study of delinquency, with special 
emphasis upon the need of a thorough reformation 
of court procedures and penal methods and institu- 
tions. Half the book is devoted to a psychoanalysis of 
several works in Spanish and French literature.— 
G. B. Camargo (Mexico). 

5429. Vendryes, J. Sur la taches de la linguistique 
statique. (Concerning the tasks of static philology.) 
J. de psychol., 1933, 30, 172-184.—N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 

5430. Walker, R. Y. The eye movements of good 
readers. Psychol. Monog., 1933, 44, 95-117.—The 
author analyzed the eye movements and related phe- 
nomena of good readers, studied the effect of change 
of difficulty of reading material upon eye-movement 
phenomena, observed the effect on eye movements of 
alteration of comprehension, established norms for 
the eye movements of good readers, compared the 
relationship between span of fixation and span of 
perception, and established the reliability and 
validity of the objective methods used in the study.— 
H. Cason (Wisconsin). 

5431. Wilcocks, R. W. The poor white. Stellen- 
bosch: Pro Ecclesia-Drukkery, 1932. Pp. xxxiii + 
206.—The volume is Part II, the psychological sec- 
tion, of the Carnegie Commission's report on the r 
white problem in South Africa. The joint findings 
and recommendations of the entire survey are pre- 
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fixed to Part II proper. Part II contains 13 chapters, 
among which are considerations of psychological 
traits in the economic sphere, ethical traits, the spirit 
of dependence, the settlements for poor whites, and 
the diamond diggings. The most interesting chapter 
from the ——- of the academic psychologist is 
that on the intelligence of the poor white child, where- 
in it is reported that on the average this intelligence 
is somewhat lower than that of the European school- 
going population in general, and that there is a fall 
in intelligence with age, suggesting the cumulative 
effect of unstimulating environment.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 


5432. Wilcox, W. W., & Morrison, B. M. A psy- 
tion of the relation of illumination 
to etics. Psychol. Monog., 1933, 44, 282-300.— 
An experimental set-up was so arranged as to vary the 
illumination on different types of art objects for the 
purpose of ascertaining the relationship between the 
amount of illumination and the d of esthetic 
nse. The test objects included geometrical 
designs, pictures viewed binocularly, silhouettes, 
and solid objects such as statues and vases. The chief 
observers were trained in psychology, but 8 naive 
observers assisted. Under the conditions of the 
experiment, the optimum level of intensity was found 
to be 2.3 apparent foot-candles; below and above the 
optimum intensity the test object was unpleasant. 
At the sub-optimum intensity the test object favors 
over-symmetrical, simple forms. Optimum intensity 
is correlated with optimum organization in the form 
of the test object. Ultra-optimum intensity results 
in disintegration of the test object into less sym- 
metrical, simpler forms. Types of apparent movement 
were observed. According to the law of least action 
as applied to the esthetic experience, ‘‘the figure 
persisting in perception requires less expenditure of 
energy on the part of the observer when it has the 
reatest possible symmetry under the conditions. 
The optimum intensity favors the highest organization 
in the test object with a minimum expenditure of 
energy.”—F. A. C. Perrin (Texas). 


5433. Winton, S. Culture and human behavior. 
New York: Roland Press, 1933. Pp. ix + 249. $2.50. 
—This book takes for its point of view the theme that 
behavior cannot be understood without taking into 
consideration the cultural milieu of the individual. 
This is treated with clarity under three main topics, 
namely: ‘‘A preliminary study of the bases of culture; 
analyses of culture and its functioning and the in- 
fluence of culture upon societal and individual be- 
havior in contemporary life.’"” The many problems of 
existence faced by primitive man were responsible for 
the adjustments which led to the first slow beginnings 
of culture. Culture consists of both material traits, 
such as machinery, and non-material traits, as seen 
in various social institutions, such as the family. 
Language is also idered an element of culture. 
These traits are interrelated to form more complicated 
culture patterns, which in turn become part of larger 
culture patterns. The author discusses the accumu- 
lation and dissemination of culture at some length. 
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The vital part pues me: culture in family life is 
analyzed from a functional point of view. The chapter 
on the relation of eine to human behavior em- 
phasizes the influence of the culture in which we live 
upon habit formation. Culture is an aid in the 
adjustment of behavior problems. Since a age ta 
civilization is so complex, we should employ cultural 
aids in our adjustment to it, rather than = return toa 
simpler form of living. In closing, the author cautions 
against considering the cultural approach as the only 
one in the understanding of human behavior. An 
index and bibliography are appended.— H. S. Clapp 
(Children's Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.) 

5434. Wittels, F. en tiber R 
(Comments on religion.) Psychoanal. Bewegung, 
1933, S, 246-256.—Fundamentally psychoanalysis 
has no concern with religious acceptances, being con- 
cerned only with analyses, Wittels sees in the God- 
idea a father-projection, an illusion only, which in the 
light of modern scientific investigation needs to be 
seen in its deeper meaning. The symbolism of the 
shedding of blood is a sadistic idea, the martyrdom a 
masochistic one. The virgin birth is a scientific 
impossibility, justifying itself in dogma and ritual. 
Freud sees a relationship between ceremonials and 
compulsion neuroses. Faith and science have each 
its distinctive place.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central 
State Teachers College). 

5435. Woestijne, W. J. van de. Rooken en in- 
komen. (Smoking and income.) Mensch en Maat- 
schappij, 1932, 8, No. 4.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

5436. Wolf, F. Die Zeugenaussagen Kopfverletz- 
ter. (The testimony of persons with head injuries.) 
Bonn: Kubens, 1927. Pp. 27.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

[See also abstracts 5107, 5111, 5186, 5187, 
5213, 5217, 5226, 5227, 5250, 5255, 5303, 
5318, 5323, 5336, 5341, 5456, 5466, 5471, 
5479, 5482, 5487, 5488, 5489, 5490, 5495, 
5513, 5525. ] 
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5437. [Anon.] VIe conferencia international de 
psicotécnica. (Sixth international conference of psy- 
chotechnics.) An. d’orient. prof., 1931, 4, 1-362. 
—This volume of the Anais, published by Mira at 
Barcelona, is devoted to the proceedings of the 
conference held there April 26-30, 1930. Three prin- 
cipal questions were under discussion: (1) the meas- 
urement of fatigue, by V. Dhers and Wyatt; (2) the 
study of personality, by J. P. Porter and G. R. Lafora; 
and (3) the minimum number of measures necessary 
for the standardization of a test, by Fessard and 
Piéron, Fuentes Martianez, and Syrkin. There were 
in all about 30 papers by 25 authors.—M. G. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

5438. Barkley, K.L. The demonstration of a new 


method for the relative efficiencies of 
advertisements in magazines. J. Appi. Psychol., 
1932, 16, 74-90.—Subjects are allowed teen seconds 


to scan each double page of a magazine mers are then 
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asked to identify, by naming the product, all the 
advertisements they can recall. Relative efficiencies 
of the advertisements are computed by a formula 
previously reported by the author. Results from tests 
with five issues of the Saturday Evening Post on a 
total of 291 students are reported in detail, showing 
the relative importance of size, color, location in 
magazine, and page location as the variables affecting 
the relative efficiencies of advertisements.—P. G. 
Corby (Psychological Corporation). 

5439. Behr-Pinnow, — v. Vererbung und Berufs- 
wahl. (Inheritance and choice of a vocation.) Dtsch. 
med. Woch., 1932, 58, 980-982.—Emphasizes the value 
of family records of vocations.—(Courtesy Biblio- 
graphia Eugenica). 

5440. Belyaeva-Exemplarskaya,S. [Optimum con- 
ditions for the visibility of price lists..] Psikhotekh. i 
psikhofiziol. truda, 1931, 4, 23-45.—The author has 
first analyzed with respect to size, characters, colors, 
etc., the placards actually used by the nationalized 
stores of the USSR; and has then conducted visibility 
experiments upon models differently constructed. 
From different curves giving the distance at which 
the signs could be read and the time necessary to find 
the price, an optimum model was constructed. It 
was found in particular that an oblique arrangement 
in which each line began a little farther to the left 
than the one preceding was more advantageous than 
the usual method.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


5441. Berger, R. Schall und » (Sound 
and performance.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1933, 10, 
129-137.—Discussion of ancient uses of rhythm in 
work; the opinions of various historical characters 
on the effects of noise on mental work; some references 
as to the harmful effects of sound; and conjectures as 
to racial differences in sensitivity to noise.— H. J. P. 
Schubert (Cornell). 


5442. Bursian, W. Der technische Mensch. Bei- 
trag zu einer Psychologie des technischen Denkens 
mit besondere Beriicksichtigung des Schulalters. 
(The technical man. Contribution to a psychology 
of technical thought, with special reference to the 
school age.) Erlangen-Bruck: Windsheimer, 1933. 
Pp. 61.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


5443. Busold, K. Die Faktoren der beruflichen 
Gesamtkonstellation und ihre Wechselwirkungen 
unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung von Eignung und 
Neigung. (Vocational factors and their interrelation- 
ship, with especial regard to aptitude and inclination. ) 
Visch. f. Jugendk., 1933, 3, 89-107.—The present 
business depression, with resulting scarcity of avail- 
able positions, increases rather than decreases the 
importance of vocational guidance, since only the 
most efficient will succeed, and efficiency depends 
both on being fitted to do work well and on enjoying 
the doing of it. Both physical and mental factors 
must be considered in vocational guidance. The 
physical qualifications are health (of which the phy- 
sician is the best judge, although he may not be 
sufficiently familiar with the exact demands of differ- 
ent kinds of work), body build and type, and general 
appearance. Mentally the degree of talent along the 
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following lines is significant: abstract logical ability, 
practical organizing ability, social intelligence, situa- 
tional intelligence (being able to estimate situations 
quickly and make prompt decisions), artistic imagina- 
tion, technical construction ability, and practical 
manual ability. Aside from these there are deep 
psychological! factors, formerly overlooked, which are 
of primary importance. In the first place there are 
the basic and largely unconscious drives, both positive 
and negative, against restraint. These should not be 
wholly opposed, but since they are subjective and 
individualistic they should be to a certain extent con- 
trolled and directed. Second, there are the expressed 
aims or ambitions. These, if formulated before 14 
are in no way reliable indices of ability or later 
interests, since before adolescence the youth does not 
know himself. The aims of the adolescent are likewise 
undependable, because they tend to be transitory. 
Third, there are work types to be differentiated; e.g., 
the restless, for whom monotony is unbearable, vs. 
the steady, the one who works best under direction 
vs. the one who must see his goal, the slow and 
exact vs. the rapid and careless, the persistent vs. the 
fatigable, etc. Finally, characteristics such as 
strength of will, self-confidence, and initiative are 
important. Too little is known of the interrelation- 
ship of these factors. In some vocations, especially 
artistic ones, aptitude and inclination go together; in 
other lines they do not, and when they do not neither 
can be safely neglected. The relative value of the 
various vocational factors varies between different 
occupations. The vocational adviser can rely on no 
set of rules or single method. All have some value and 
all have their faults; all must be used.—M. Lee 


(Chicago). 


5444. Channing, A. Employment of mentally 
deficient boys and girls. U.S. Children’s Bur. Pub., 
1932, No. 210. Pp. 107.—Follow-up studies of the 
work histories of 603 boys and 346 girls who had been 
in special classes in seven cities in various parts of the 
country, and of 118 boys and 49 girls who had been 
inmates of two Illinois state institutions for the feeble- 
minded, were made for periods from three to seven 
years after leaving the classes or institutions. 77% 
of the special-class cases and 86% of the institution 
cases had IQ's less than 70. These persons were em- 
ployed for the greater part of the time after beginning 
their working life, although not so steadily as workers 
of similar age but of unselected mentality. Occupa- 
tions in which they found places were mostly unskilled 
and usually in factories. i Sane of the boys had learned 
trades. 114 of the special-class boys had jobs at the 
time of the investigation at which they earned $30 or 
more per week; 50 of the girls earned $20 or more per 
week. Personality factors other than intelligence 
appeared to be important in securing and keeping a 
job. 64 brief case histories. Bipliography.—C. M. 
Louttit (Indiana). 


5445. De Foney,C.G. A psychological study made 
on candidates for aviation training. U. S. Naval 
Med. Bull., 1931, 29, 191-204.—A method of psy- 
chological rating for student aviators was developed 
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at the Naval Air Station, Pensacola. The details of 
the method are not given, but the author emphasizes 
the value of “‘stability.’’ Predictions made for 628 
individuals on the basis of the rating were about 70% 
correct. The group of 135 who were qualified in spite 
of their low rating had a crash rate twice as great as 
that for the men with high ratings or as that for all 
navy aviators.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


5446. De Foney, C. G. A second gay 3 
study made on candidates for aviation , OS. 
Naval Med. Bull., 1933, 31, 103-111.—This is a con- 
tinuation of the study reported earlier (VII: 5445). 
The size of the group is increased to 1,305. The pre- 
diction on the basis of the examination was 72% 
correct. Stability is considered the most important 
trait.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


5447. Diehl, H. S., Paterson, D. G., Dvorak, B. J., 
& Longstaff, H. P. A personnel study of Duluth 
policemen. Bull. Employment Stabilization Res. 
Inst., Univ. of Minn., 1933,2, No. 2. Pp. 24.—Occu- 
pational case histories, psychological tests and 
physical examination of 124 policemen. Three groups 
were made on the basis of captain’s ratings as to 
efficiency, which were used as criterion. Age is not a 
very important variable. Previous occupations were 
largely unskilled or semi-skilled labor. Educational 
achievement tests show unexpectedly high scores due 
to civil service emphasis on written tests. Name 
checking and number checking tests show some 
validity. Dexterity and mechanical ability tests have 
little relation to police efficiency. The personality 
inventory does not differentiate the three groups, but 
does show that these policemen as a group are emo- 
tionally stable, self-sufficient, extroverted, and domi- 
nant in face-to-face situations. The inferior group 
has a higher incidence of physical defects.— H. E. 
Burtt (Ohio State). 

5448. Farmer, E. The causes of accidents. Lon- 
don: Pitman, 1932. Pp. 88. 3/6.—The three lectures 
here collected constitute a consideration of the factors 
involved in accidents and their prevention. The 
author stresses particularly the human factor, giving 
some of the results obtained by him in collaboration 
with Chambers in an attempt to determine individual 
predisposition to accidents by means of tests. Acci- 
dents are found about twice as often in the first 
quartile of tests of sensory-motor coordination than 
in the upper three quartiles taken together. Indi- 
viduals predisposed to accidents are not particularly 
numerous, and should be kept out of dangerous trades 
and of dangerous duties within a trade or industry.— 
M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 

5449. Farmer, E. The relia of the criteria 
used for the value of tests. Brit. 
J. Psychol., 1933, 24, 109-119.—The reliability of 
psychological tests for vocational purposes is measured 
by comparing performance in the tests with some 
measure of industrial proficiency. Unless this meas- 
ure is itself a reliable indication of the worker's indus- 
trial ability it cannot be as a proper criterion 
for determining the reliability of the —— i 
tests. Three types of criteria are distinguished: 
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(1) “Objective criteria” are records of industrial pro- 
ficiency into which human judgment does not enter, 
e.g. output. (2) “Judgments of performance” are 
judgments of work by competent examiners without 
knowledge of who did the work. (3) “Judgments of 
ability’’ are judgments of the proficiency of individuals 
who have been observed at work. Some of the errors 
affecting these criteria are noted, and suggestions are 
made for testing the reliability of the criteria.—M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

5450. Fayol, H. Psychologische Fiihrung von 
Vertretern. (Psychological guidance of sales agents. ) 
Indus. Psychotechn., 1933, 10, 145-148.—By personal 
acquaintance with and direction of the men under 
him, a sales manager can instill confidence and pro- 
vide aims which will materially further the business 
of his firm.— H. J. P. Schubert (Cornell). 


5451. Giese, F. Objekts- technik. (Psy- 
chotechnics of objects.) Halle: Marhold, 1930. Pp. 
833.—This is Volume I of the Handbuch der Arbeits- 
wissenschaft: it contains contributions by a number 
of collaborators. The first part contains articles on 
the therapy of character (Schilder), the psychology 
of character (Fabian), professional psychology, the 
science of professions, work and work curves, and the 
social psychology of work. The second part, on 
organization of work, contains chapters on the Ameri- 
can chroncmetric studies, movement analysis, indus- 
trial fatigue, office work, graphic representation of 
production, and recruiting of manual work. The 
third part includes a study by Baumgarten on the 
psychology of management in the professions, one on 
the problems due to the introduction of machinery, 
one on accidents and accident prevention, and one 
on the fundamental principles of illumination.— 
M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


5452. Giese, F., & Cardemann, C. Psychologische 
Beobachtungstechnik bei Arbeitsproben. (Psycho- 
logical techniques of observation in work tests.) 
Dtsch. Psychol., 1931,7, No.3. Pp. 82. RM. 3.60.— 
An evaluation of different methods of observation, 
with special reference to their success in giving a com- 
prehensive picture of the total personality, and a re- 
port of some tests of manual skill in women.—R. B. 
MacLeod (Cornell). 


5453. Kellogg, W. N. The influence of reading 
matter upon the effectiveness of adjacent advertise- 
ments. J. Appl. Psychol., 1932, 16, 49-58.—85 stu- 
dents in three groups, after reading one article in an 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post and leafing through 
the entire magazine, were tested for their recognition 
of advertisements appearing in that issue. Results 
showed significantly higher recognition of advertise- 
ments adjacent to the assigned reading matter. The 
author concludes that ‘‘an otherwise inferior location 
in a medium may prove to be a superior one if the 
story of a popular author is continued beside the 
poorly placed ad.”"—P. G. Corby (Psychological 
Corporation). 


5454. Kthier, O. Intensitit und Schwankung 
menschlicher Arbeitsleistung. (The intensity and 
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variability of human working performance.) Indus. 
Psychotechn., 1933, 10, 140-144.—The working speed 
and its variability for simple assembly, sorting, and 
arithmetic tasks were found to be inversely related. 
For the three tasks at maximum speed, the mean 
variation of the performance time was 1.7% of the 
average time. The increase in variability with de- 
crease in speed was greater the more complex the 
task. The author recommends that variability be 
used in industry as an index of working intensity.— 
H. J. P. Schubert greg 


5455. Lauer, A. R. vement in highway 
safety. (Address before the! ighway Research Board 
at Washington, D. C., Dec. 2, 1932. Mimeographed. ) 
—The author states that, although our highway sys- 
tem has been improved and innumerable safety de- 
vices introduced during the past decade, our accident 
rate has increased when the number of cars registered 
is considered. In relieving this situation, emphasis 
is at present being placed upon the driver as the cause 
of accidents. There seem to be three groups of 
drivers: accident-free (70-75% of all drivers), acci- 
dent-liable (20-25%), and accident-prone (2-5%). 
50% of all our accidents are caused by 7% of our 
drivers. Need for a driver's license law ‘‘with teeth” 
is emphasized. In o-der to help those drivers who are 
accident-liable or accident-prone because of nervous- 
ness, restricted vision, etc., it seems necessary to 
simplify driving conditions as much as possible. The 
elimination of more than an optimal number of major 
items claiming attention at intersections would be 
desirable. The minimal distance from intersections 
at which distracting advertisements may be placed 
with safety is a problem. Danger from pseudo- 
warning signs used as advertisements is obvious. The 
optimal point in bona-fide markings, as well as color 
schemes, height-width ratio of letters, angle for best 
vision, and other problems related to highway mark- 
ing have been investigated by the author. Results 
of these investigations are available in the literature. 


—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 
5456. Marbe, K. Die 

: goal ko aeons Eignung ol 

(Psycho-legal cdkaiane in auto acobeste 


tachtung von Autounf 

hauffeur. 
and the aptitude for driving.) Leipzig: Hirschfeld, 
1932. Pp. 64. RM.1.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


5457. Moldovan, M. Psihologie aplicata la AR) 
gtafie. (Psychology applied to the printer's tra 
Rev. de Psthol., 1931, 1, 8-22.—A job analysis r 
type-setting in ‘which the following steps were fol- 
lowed: (1) self-analysis by the worker; (2) observation 
of the worker by a trained psychologist; (3) self- 
analysis by the psychologist personally performing 
the manual task under study; (4) laboratory experi- 
ments with subjects not belonging to the printer’s 
trade. Resultsindicated that a successful type-setter 
must possess a comprehension of abstractions, a 
photographic mind, perception of detail, an extensive 
visual field, word-intuition, a ready memory, an 
ability to concentrate, manual skill, tactility, and 
spatial appreciation.—G. O. Seiver (Grinnell College). 
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5458. Pohl, G. Uber das Berufsbewusstsein. (Con- 
sciousness of vocation.) race J. Beltz, 1933. 
Pp. 122. RM. 3.60.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


5459. t, E. Die des Biicher- 
revisors. (The vocational aptitude of book revisers. ) 
Berlin: Heymann, 1933. Pp. 42. RM. 2.00.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


5460. Singer, A. E. [Ed.] The visual fatigue of 
motion pictures. New York: Amusement Age Pub. 
Co., 1933. Pp. 48. $1.00.—In the introductory pages 
of this compilation the editor points out that visual 
fatigue from motion pictures is not a new subject. 
“For years, perhaps half a century, the effects on the 
retina of motions of various sorts have occupied the 
attention of psychologists, physiologists, and finally 
those engaged in a new branch of science which has 
grown up in this country, known as physiological 
optics. None more suitably fits the branch of study 
known as physiological optics than do the movies for 
the reason that they involve, so far as visual fatigue 
is concerned, a study of every organ of the body at 
the time the eyes are being exercised. And what is 
more, not only the body with all its parts is involved, 
but factors totally removed from either the motion 
picture images or the individual. These are the 
triumvirate of (1) ventilation, (2) illumination, and 
(3) seating.”” There follows a condensation of per- 
tinent current research reports on the following topics: 
(1) lighting; (2) the eye; (3) projection; (4) educa- 
tion; (5) ventilation; (6) theatrical architecture; 
(7) seating—posture; (8) the screen. The final sec- 
tion is devoted to a survey of literature and research 
conclusions from 1908 to the present.— H. W. Karn 
(Clark). 

546f. Strong, E.K. Interest maturity. Person. J., 
1933, 12, 77-90.—Interest maturity has reference to 
the degree to which one has the interests of 55-year- 
old men of superior education and occupational 
attainment, in contrast to the interests of the typical 
15-year-old boy. A scale for measuring interest 
maturity is constructed from data obtained by the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank. Reliability of the 
scale is about .95. Correlation between interest 
maturity and age is .74 with an age range of 15 to 
55 years, and .47 when the subjects range only from 
15 to 20 years of age. Interest maturity correlates 
.10 with scholarship and age, and -.06 with intelli- 
gence in the case of Stanford University seniors. 
—(Courtesy Person. J.) 

5462. Studencki,S. [The problem of rapidity and 
precision in work, studied from the an cal 
point of view.) Psychoteknika, 1931, 5, 1-23.—it is 
scarcely possible, says Studencki, to find a satisfactory 
solution to this problem if all the factors are not taken 
into account. To the work of Wentscher on rhythm 
of work in relation to its structure, and the work of 
Kretschmer, Enke and the Russian school upon 
somatic constitution and psychomotor rhythm, it is 
necessary to add a study of correlation between ethnic 
types and types of work. The author has made such 


a study, and believes that a determinable type of 


work corresponding to each anthropological type 
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exists, altho other modificatory factors, such as 
education, culture, and practice enter in.—J. C. 
Spence (Worcester, Mass.) 
5463. Uhrbrock, R. S. Analysis of employment. 
interviews. Person. J., 1933, 12, 98-101.—Seven 
employment interviews were attended by twenty 
observers who rated the seven applicants on a graphic 
scale and ranked the interviewers in order of merit. 
The interviews were also analyzed from verbatim 
records and rated by five employment experts. Appli- 
cants did from one-quarter to one-half of the talking. 
The applicant who did the least talking was hired. 
It is su ted that interviewers could be trained by 
means 0 intelligent criticism of stenotyped records of 
their conversations with a selected group of appli- 
cants.— (Courtesy Person. J.) 
(See also abstracts 4919, 4934, 4971, 5007, 5103, 
$406, 5520, 5522, 5525. } 
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5464. And D. An age scale. Bio- 
metrika, 1933, 25, 61-70.—The chronological age 
norms for height and weight were plotted for English, 
American white, American colored, Australian, and 
Yoruba boys, from 6 to 16 years of age. A method of 
reading a boy's age from a height scale was then 
devised for the Yorubas, who seldom know their ages, 
since height was found to be considerably more re- 
liable than weight.—E. B. Greene (Michigan). 


5465. [Anon.] Methods of = ag exam- 
ination of children. Moscow: 1930. Pp. 259.—The 
USSR has 150 establishments for mental prophylaxis 
in children; here the children are given a thorough 
examination—medical, psychological, neurological, 
and clinical. The examination lasts 5 to 6 hours; in 
case of physical or psychic anomalies the children 
return for supplementary examinations and analyses. 
After a study of the examination data they are sent 
to a special commission. A few cases are described 
and models are given of some of the blanks and tests 
used in the examination.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


5466. , A. & Weitsch, I. Aus dem 
Seelenleben verwahrioster Madchen auf Grund ihrer 


Tagebuchaufzeichn (The mental life of de- 
linquent girls on the basis of their diary accounts.) 
. u. Stud. 2. Jugk., 1933, Heft 10. Pp. 126. 


M. 6.—The authors give verbatim the practically 
complete diaries of 6 girls between the ages of 17:6 
and 20:5, who were inmates of a private home for 
delinquent girls. A brief case history precedes each 
diary. All of the girls had been delinquent sexually, 
and all except one had also been convicted of petty 
thievery. All except two came from a letarian 
milieu. The diaries were permitted in the institution, 
although it was known that the teachers had access to 
them, and that the writer could be punished for any 
indecency ( Unanstindiges) found. An analysis of 
the diaries leads the authors to conclude that all 
these girls were striving to overcome in some way a 
feeling of inferiority, and that all expressed a need for 
affection. In some cases this was very definitely 











bound up with the sex drive, whereas in other cases 
the latter was only an incidental factor. The diaries 
all indicate that the development of delinquency is 
definitely a function of an unfavorable family back- 
ground.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


5467. Baldwin, O. B. The maturation of the col- 
lege student as evidenced by retests with the Na- 
tional Council tests. Psychol. Monog., 1933, 44, 
233-262.—An analysis was made of the initial test 
and the retest scores of students in the University of 
Kansas over a period of time extending from 19 hours 
to 3 years after the first test, and comprising a total 
of 8 time intervals between test and retest. The 
tests used were those prepared by the American 
Council of Education. The ability to make test 
scores apparently increases during college years, 
although it shows negative acceleration; there is a 
retardation during the sophomore year. “If we 
accept the increase in capacity to make test scores as 
evidence of maturation, we may say that the college 
student matures quite rapidly at first, slumps some- 
what during that period of stress and strain of college 
adolescence, the sophomore year, and begins to climb 
again with the junior year. Our last data leave him 
climbing.” —F. A. C. Perrin (Texas). 


5468. Balint, M. Az &rzelemé&tvitelr6l. (The 
transfer of emotions.) Gyégydszat, 1933, No. 13.— 
Children have the same emotions as, but much more 
intensively than adults; but their possibilities of 
expressing them are much fewer. This both socio- 
logically and biologically founded unfavorable situa- 
tion is still more aggravated by education. These 
unspent emotions are always seeking opportunities 
for release, until there can be found a way of dis- 
charge by transferring them in a manner correspond- 
ing to constitution and conditions. These ways or 
schemes of self-satisfaction may be sublimated and 
thus socially approved or highly estimated, or on the 
other hand judged as forbidden or criminal, thus 
leading to collisions, such as revolution against social 
forms, criminality, perversions or neurosis.—P. 
Ranschburg (Budapest). 

5469. Becher, E. Untersuchung zur kindlichen 
Theoriebildung. (Studies in childish theorizing.) 
Zsch. f. Psychol., 1933, 129, 43-120.—76 school 
children of both sexes, ranging in age from 5 to 14 
years were questioned in an endeavor to fathom their 
understanding of various fundamental concepts, such 
as those of sickness, death, mind, and nutrition. The 
conversations were recorded in detail and classified 
according to underlying type of thought process. 
fairly definite developmental sequence was found to 
exist, the four principal stages of which are: (1) “‘if- 
then” thinking, consisting merely of a statement of 
conditions and consequences; (2) religious and fairy- 
tale theories; (3) magical theories; and (4) realistic 
theories. These observations are discussed in rela- 
tionship to the findings of Piaget, C. Bahler and 
others.—R. B. MacLeod (Cornell). 


5470. Béhm, KE. Felgeqgfésci qgermekeir®l. (Notes 
on my children.) Xtsdednevelés, 1929, 19.—P. 


Ranschburg (Budapest). 
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5471. Carmichael, A. M. children’s com- 
prehension of a social situation. Bull. School Educ., 
Indiana Univ., 1932, 9, 102-124.—The object of this 
investigation was to determine at about what age the 
growing child can recognize some of the mental asso- 
ciations involved in reflection about some social 
situation which he frequently meets. A situation was 
chosen in which a child meets defeat at the hands of a 

laymate in throwing rocks. 56 different relationships 
involved in this situation and its likely responses were 
set before the first-, second-, and third-grade children 
in ten consolidated and village schoois in Delaware 
County, Indiana. The 56 test elements were divided 
into a Probable Response Test, a Best Response Test, 
an End Sought Test, a Probable Result Test, and a 
Similarity Test. General results and ratio of children 
in each grade who secured more than a certain score 
on each test are presented in tabulated form along 
with other data. The findings were too varied and 
numerous to be summarized here, but the conclusiom 
was drawn that education of this type may result in 
increased likelihood that a child will think of the 
social relationships involved when he again meets 
such a situation.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


5472. Clauss, K. Mutterund Sohn. (Mother and 
son.) Pédd. Untersuchungen, 1931. Pp. 104.—A 
study of boys who lost their fathers during the war 
and were brought up by their mothers.—K. F. 
Muenzinger (Colorado). 


5473. Colucci, C. Benessere e malessere psichico 
del lattante. (Psychic well-being and disturbance in 
the infant.) Rinnovamento med., 1932, 9, 6.—In 
the modern tendencies of child culture one ought to 
include a knowledge of the psychic states of the 
neonate. There is throughout a semeiology of con- 
tractions, athetotic positions, vascular reactions, and 

hysiognomical manifestations which allow one to 
oresee the normality or abnormality and the vitality 
of the subject, and toattempt a differential psychology 
of the child in relation to its constitution. In the first 
three months of life one observes almost solely mani- 
festations of pain, which are nevertheless readily 
distinguishable; in the second three months manifesta- 
tions of well-being also appear; in the second half- 
year one can already observe some signs of personality : 
sympathies, curiosity, fear, rage, etc.—R. Calabress 
(Rome). 

5474. Comenius, A. J. A lelki betegségek kimi- 
velésér6l. (About the development of mental abili- 
ties.) Magyar paed., 1932, 1-10; 131-147.—Inaugural 
address of Comenius in the Hungarian High-School 
at S4rospatak, Nov. 24, 1650.—P. Ranschburg 
(Budapest ). 

5475. Danziger, L. Die Freundschaft bei eng- 
lischen Proletariermidchen. (Friendship in young 
proletarian English girls.) Zsch. f. pid. Psychol., 
1931, 32, 309-325.—The subjects were 160 girls, aged 
12 to 14 years, in a holiday camp in England. They 
were asked to write a composition on the topic My 
Friend. Social qualities ot a utilitarian character were 
mentioned in 44.2% of the cases at the age of 12 years 
and in 16.2% at the age of 14. Motives of mutual 
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understanding, accord, and similarity of taste were 
mentioned in only 3.4% of the cases at the age of 12 
years and in 21.3% at the age of 14.—M. G. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 


5476. Decroly, O. Etudes de pene mee Ob- 
servations, poo | nado et enquétes sur le as at 
ment des aptitudes de l’enfant. (Studies in psycho- 
genesis. Observations, experiments, and inquiries on 
the development of aptitudes in the child.) Brussels: 
1932. Pp. 348.—Several of the studies collected in 
this volume were published before 1914 in journals and 
proceedings of congresses; the others were to have 
been published during 1915, but have not been up to 
the present time, part of them having been collected 
and organized only in 1928. These studies are pub- 
lished as they were written, without taking account 
of these studies that have appeared since on the same 
subjects; the author says in a preface dated Septem- 
ber 1929 that he intended to write another book which 
should synthesize all these works, but his premature 
death prevented him from realizing this intention. 
The great majority of the material presented was 
gathered by observation of an orphan child adopted 
by Decroly. The problems investigated are: the 
evolution of chromatic concepts up to 4% years, of 
questions up to 6 years, of notions of quality, time, 
age, growth, old age, and objective and subjective 
value; the stages of interest in animals and in the 
origins of things; certain forms of competition; and 
finally, certain aspects of the development of graphic 
aptitude.—R. Nihard (Liége). 


5477. Eckert, H. Uber die Auswe a 
kundlicher Forschungen fiir die metres ie- 
hungsarbeit. (On the value of investigations in 
adolescent psychology for the practical task of educa- 
tion.) Visch. f. Jugendk., 1933, 3, 112-123.—The 
psychology of personality fails of its educational 
purpose if it studies isolated aspects of human char- 
acter, imagination, judgment, will, etc. Understand- 
ing of the living pupil as a whole is needed, including 
insight into the essential drives which determine his 
behavior, his attitude to the teacher, and his adjust- 
ment to the school group. There are constant in- 
fluences mposed by a group on its members as a 
result of its form, size, and degree of organization. 
The development of the individual is affected and 
conditioned by these influences. It is the task of 
education to insure opportunity for as many-sided a 
development for each individual as he is himself 
capable of.—M. Lee (Chicago). 

5478. Fiorentini, A. Contributo allo studio della 
nanosomia infantilistica. (Contributions to the study 
of infantile dwarfism.) Riv. di clin. ped., 1932, 30, 
13.—After having summarized the most important 
theories on dwarfism and infantilism, the author 
describes a case of infantilo-dwarfism in a subject of 
1444 years of age. Asa result of clinical and anthro- 
pometrical examinations the conclusion is drawn that 
this disturbance of growth is due to a possible mal- 
functioning of the thyroid gland, of the anterior lobe 
of the hypophysis, and perhaps of the thymus.—R. 
Calabrest (Rome). 
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5479. Forman, H. J. Our movie made children. 
New York: Macmillan, 1933. Pp. 288. $2.50.—The 
data from nine separate, independent studies on the 
effect of motion pictures on children and adolescents 
are summarized in a popular manner by Forman. 
Such subjects as the following were investigated: 
emotional responses of children to motion picture 
situations; the effects of motion pictures on the 
eocial attitudes of children, on their sleep, and on 
their general conduct; motion pictures as related to 
crimes and sex delinquencies, etc. Definite sleep 
disturbances were found: “Boys, after seeing a movie, 
showed an average increase of about 26%, and girls 
of about 14% greater hourly motility than in normal 
sleep." Examples are given of sex delinquencies and 
crimes deliberately patterned after motion picture 
cases. The effects of racial prejudices engendered by 
certain pictures were found to persist from two to 
nineteen months. Certain pictures, it is true, aroused 
feelings of closer family affection or encouraged a 
desire for foreign travel or for higher education ; how- 
ever, these influences were usually of brief duration, 
due possibly to the scarcity of pictures of this 
nature. Ejight- and nine-year-old children retained 
60% of the elements of a picture (as compared with 
adults), their memory sometimes improving with 
time. Forman emphasizes the necessity of parents’ 
and teachers’ appreciating the powerful influence 
exerted by motion pictures on the lives of children and 
adolescents.— A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


5480. Freeman, G. L., & Freeman, R. S. The 
child and his picture book. Chicago: Northwestern 
Univ. Press, 1933. Pp. 102. $1.25.—This is a dis- 
cussion of the picture preferences of nursery children, 
written especially for the parent and teacher. The 
results of individual tests upon 60 nursery children are 
given in detail. These indicate a marked preference 
for brightly colored, decorative illustrations of simple 
and familiar subjects. The story should be told in a 
single picture rather than in many. The method of 
paired comparison was used in the tests. Chapter 
headings are as follows: The Picture Book, its Function 
and its History, Survey of Existing Picture Books, 
Adult Opinion about Picture Books, The Child Chooses 
His Own Book, Type of Illustrating Preferred, Type 
of Subject Matter Preferred, Size of Book and Arrange- 
ment of Material, The Acceptable Picture Book, Using 
the Picture Book, Leading Picture Book Illustrators. 
Bibliography but no index.—C. L. Hovland (North- 
western). 

5481. Friedjung, J.K. Fetus und Peristase. (The 
fetus and the surrounding world.) Zsch. f. Kinderhk., 
1932, 54, 144.—The upright posture of human 
mothers is an exogenous factor in fetal development, 
the importance of which is frequently overlooked.— 
W. Nolte (Berlin). 

5482. Hoffmann, A. bnis in einem 
Kinder-Tagesheim. (Group feeling in a day nursery.) 
Zsch. f. pad. Psychol., 1931, 32, 242-263.-—Three or 
four children gathered in one room where the toys 
were at their Samal were observed, and notes were 
taken in detail on the actions and speech of each child. 
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A sample of such an account for four children ranging 
from three and a half years to six and a half years 
is given by the author. The differentiation in types 
is easily seen in these accounts, i.e. those who dom- 
inate and those who are dominated.—J. C. Spence 
(Worcester, Mass. ) 

5483. Humphreys, P. A., & Hosey, G. A work- 
book in child psychology. New York: Long & Smith, 
1933. Pp. 115.—The exercises in this work-book, 
divided into eighteen study units, are based upon 
Morgan’s Child Psychology. The authors state that 
the value of the book has been established by experi- 
mental evidence. Each study unit is based on a 
required assignment and optional assignments in 
other texts. The units include definitions, true-false 
exercises, completions, matching exercises, essay 
questions, and other forms, all devised more to serve 
as study guides for the student than as testing devices 
for the instructor. Each unit is independent, thus 
allowing an instructor to follow his own plan of 
organization. The pages are perforated for removal 
from the book.—P. Seckler (Clark). 


5484. Klein, R., & Wander, A. Gruppenbildung 
im zweiten Lebensjahr. (Group formation during the 
second year of life.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1933, 128, 257- 
280.—A qualitative and quantitative study of the 
social relationships within groups of two and groups 
of three. Relationships of subordination and super- 
ordination, found by C. Bihler during the first year, 
become during the second year consciously appre- 
hended by the children themselves. The child gives 
evidence, too, of his first comprehension of social 
relationships in which he himself plays no part, and 
for the first time takes part in group activities which 
may correctly be termed mass activity.—R. B. 
MacLeod (Cornell). 


5485. Lénaérd, G. A gyermekjéték hygiéniéje. 
(Hygiene of toys in childhood.) Gyégydszat, 1932, 
Nos. 3-4.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


5486. Liefmann, E. EK und “sn al 
messungen bei Kindern. neues Verfahren der 


Berechnung. (Physique and the measurement of 
achievement in children. A new method of reckon- 
ing.) Zsch. f. Kinderhk., 1932, 54, 230-235.—An 
expression of stature in children based upon the 
method of the Swedish school physician Schidtz is 
sought. This is found in the quotient given by the 
formula (age = height + age-weight) /2. The difference 
between physical age and height-weight age is reck- 
oned as stature difference, and this figure is then used 
as the basis of comparison between different children. 
—W. Nolte (Berlin). 


5487. Muggia, A. I disturbi del linguaggio nei 
bambini. (Language disturbances in the child.) 
Clinica e igiena inf., 1932, 280-285.—After some 
general remarks on stuttering, aphasias and other 
language disturbances, the author gives advice for the 
treatment and prophylaxis of direct and indirect 
— f language troubles in the child.— R. Calabresi 
(Rome). 


5488. Muhl, —. hong Ayes von Kindern in 
Sittlichkeits-Prozessen. (The reliability of children’s 
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testimony in cases of sex offense.) Krim. Monatsh., 
1933, 7, 61-63.—Reports of 3 cases in which men 
were accused of assaulting girls (2 adolescents and a 
4-year-old). The adolescents’ accounts were proved 
to be the outgrowths of phantasies, but only with the 
greatest difficulty could the girls be made to see the 
fiction. In the third case, the man was convicted. 
The judgment was revoked almost immediately on 
the ground of insufficient evidence, but not before the 
prisoner had committed suicide—a confession of 
guilt, or desperation over unjust conviction?—M. E. 
Morse (Catonsville, Md.) 
5489. Miiller-Freienfels, R. Die Entwicklungs- 
als psychosoziologische Rollen. (The de- 
velopmental phases as psychosociological roles.) 
Visch. f. Jugendk., 1933, 3, 73-81.—The prevailing 
tendency to attribute human development entirely 
to biological growth is as unconvincing as any attempt 
to reduce life to terms of mechanical causality. It is 
equally impossible to formulate any laws as to the 
effect of an active environment on a passive indi- 
vidual. The relationship is rather that the environ- 
ment causes the ego to assume a particular role. The 
various developmental phases may be regarded as 
more or less consciously adopted psychosociological 
roles. Everyone is capable of more or less variation 
in his fundamental life role or style. If he cannot thus 
adapt himself to situations he becomes ridiculous. 
The thoroughness and unity of the adaptation dis- 
tinguishes the role from the mask. Much more of 
the difference between men and women and between 
children and adults depends on the role than on any 
physiological basis. In adolescence sex has been 
overstressed, for even in the case of eunuchs an 
adolescent role is assumed. The roles played by the 
growing boy serve to develop the necessary character 
traits and secure his place in the social structure. He 
is fortunate if he never wholly forgets his earlier roles 
but retains revivable traces to enrich his whole later 
life and personality.—M. Lee (Chicago). 

5490. Parten, M. B. Leadership among preschool 
children. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1933, 27, 430-440. 
—Observations of the spontaneous play of nursery- 
school children by the one-minute sampling method 
showed: that leadership may be consistently recorded 
by this method; that 60 one-minute samples of be- 
havior furnish reliable measures of leadership when 
appropriate weights are assigned to the various cate- 
gories of leadership; and that even at the preschool age 
there are two definite types of leaders, the ‘“‘diplomat”’ 
and the “bully.”” The former, by indirect suggestions, 
controls a large number of children; the latter employs 
brute force in “‘bossing’’ the small group he has 
chosen for his “gang.’’ Independent play is most 
characteristic of all ages, but decreases in frequency 
as the children grow older. Sex differences in leader- 
ship are negligible. Leaders somewhat exceed non- 
leaders in intelligence. There was a trend toward 
development of leadership as the school year ad- 
pee” peste H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

5491. Ranschburg, 
psychologus-kutat6. 


ermek- 
(Ladislaus Nagy as pioneer in 


P. Nagy L&szl6 mint gy 
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child psychology.) In Nagy Festschrift, Budapest: 
1932. Pp. 1-22.—Sketch of L. Nagy as psychologist 
and pedologist, especially as a pioneer in the study of 
the evolution of drawing in childhood, drawing in 
boys and girls, and development of moral feelings.— P. 
Ranschburg (Budapest). 

5492. Roberts, R. L. The maturation of college 
students as evidenced by the eight semester average 
grade points. Psychol. Monog., 1933, 44, 263-281.— 
An analysis of grade points obtained by students in 
the University of Kansas each semester during four 
years with reference to the problem of determining 
the existence of a maturation curve. The average 
grade point increases, due to the growth or maturation 
of the students; they grow in intelligence. The aver- 
age grade point for all of the University groups drops 
during the third semester—the low point for the 8 
semesters. The average grade point is higher for the 
spring semester than for the fall. Such factors as the 
student's familiarity with readers and instructors, his 
interest in his major department, and his competition 
with other students do not account for the gain in 
grade points.—F. A. C. Perrin (Texas). 

5493. Scheerer, M., & Katzenstein, B. Kindes- 
psychologie im Film. (Child psychology in a film.) 
Zsch. f. pad. Psychol., 1931, 32, 10.—Critical remarks 
on Max Simoneit’s film, showing the development of 
the child from birth to three years of age.—VJ. C. 
Spence (Worcester, Mass.) 

5494. Schramm, G. Fu Yen’s laboratory for child 
study. Educ. Rev. (Chinese), 1932, 24, 251-256.— 
This laboratory, which has been established within 
the confines of the Tung Jen University at Peiping, 
is a six-room nursery building. There are two test 
rooms, a large play room, a store room, a wash room, 
and the director's office. The children who attend 
the nursery school are not orphans, but live at home 
in the neighborhood of the university. There are 
about 20 of them, mostly girls, with ages ranging 
from three to six. Their two hours of attendance, from 
one to three o'clock in the afternoon, are divided 
among such activities as playing at sand table, build- 
ing with blocks, dabbling colors, etc., and daily games 
which the students of psychology play with them. 
Standardized games are played, selected from the 
best of the American and European material. The 
time spent by the child in the test room does not 
amount to more than six minutes per day.—EZ. H. 
Kemp (Clark). 

5495. Spotti, L. Quel che ci possono rivelare i 
primi scarabocchi di scuola. (What the first scrawls 
at school may reveal.) Ped. famiglhare, 1932.—The 
author believes that the first scribblings of children 
and their first attempts at drawing may be interpreted 
graphologically. This examination of the personality 
of the child presents the advantage of avoiding any 
confusion of the child as well as the possibility of being 
repeated several times.— R. Calabresi (Rome). 


5496. Todd, T. W. [Ed.] Physical and mental 
adolescent growth: the proceedings of the Conference 
on Adolescence, Cleveland, Ohio, October, 1930. 
Cleveland: Brush Foundation, 1932. Pp. 132. $1.00. 
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wth are considered by 


—Aspects of adolescent 
authorities from various fields. The pa include 
research reports, reviews of literature, discussions of 
methodology, factual and speculative material, and 
considerations of practical problems. Todd, Daven- 
port, Hellman, Broadbent, Dill, Hoskins, McCollum, 
Coghill, Wells, and Burgess are among the twenty 
contributors. The chief value of the volume lies in 
the implication that many fields of study can and 
must contribute to an understanding of the problems 
of adolescence, as well as other periods of human 
development.—M. C. Jones (California). 

5497. Tramer, M. Die e eines 
psychotischen Kindes. (The development curve of 
a psychotic child.) Arch. suisse de neur., 1931, 27, 
383-392.—An understanding of the development of 
psychotic children is important, but there are few 
documented cases of this kind. The author found 
a mother who had kept precise observations of her 
son up to the age of four, when the child had to be 
treated and placed, and from then until the age of 
twelve the author himself continued the observations. 
The mother had grippe in the third month of preg- 
nancy, and the weight and size of the child were below 
the normal at birth. Development during the first 
two years was rather accelerated, but between two 
and three morbid manifestations began to appear: 
mutism and isolation, and then, after an affective 
upset in relation to a servant at the age of three, a 
regression began. The author questions whether this 
age (three) may not be a critical period in infancy, 
as puberty is later. From the diagnostic point of 
view, the case is one of infantile schizophrenia.—J. C. 
Spence (Worcester, Mass.) 

5498. Vértes, O. J. Hiszterifs gyermekek. (Hys- 
terical children.) In Handbook of Therapeutic Ped- 
agogy, 3, 1-144. Budapest: 1930.—I. Introduction. 
Definition :anatomical ;psychoanalytical ;psychogenic ; 
constitutional. II. The causes: heredity and pseudo- 
heredity. Acquired attributes: (1) somatic, (2) psy- 
chic noxia. III, Symptoms: (1) Characteristic fea- 
tures. (2) Manifestation. (3) Forms: (somatic, 

chic). (4) Complications with other diseases. 
iV. Pedagogical therapy. Prophylaxis. Therapy. 
Education.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 
[See also abstracts 5207, 5241, 5384, 5394, 5395, 

5425, 5516, 5526, 5528, 5562. ] 
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5499. Allen, R. D., Bixler, H. H., Connor, W. L., 


Graham, F. B., & Hildreth, G. tan achieve- 
ment tests. Primary I battery. II battery, 
intermediate battery, advanced ttery. Yonkers: 
World Book, 1933.—The authors t four batter- 


ies of tests for use in all the grades; eventually there 
will be 3 forms of each of the two primary batteries, 
and 5 forms of the intermediate and advanced bat- 
teries. The second form in each case will be issued in 
the spring of 1934. For use when only one or two 
subjects are to be tested the separate subjects are 
published in individual booklets. The PE’s of pupils’ 
scores, in months of achievement, range (in 8 grades, 
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from 149 to 360 pupils per grade) from .9 to 3.3 on 
the individual tests. The range in the a PE’s 
on the whole battery for each grade is from .9 to 1.6 
months. The r’s between forms A and B (same 
populations) are from .600 (the next higher is .718) 
to .920 on individual tests, with the average r's for 
the complete battery for the 8 grades ranging from 
-901 to .969. The questions were selected after a 
careful study of curricula and textbooks, and the 
questions used were selected in each case from 5000 
questions given on the preliminary form. The ques- 
tions are almost completely objective in scoring. 
Detailed directions for giving and scoring are included. 
There is also a Supervisor's Manual in which the 
manner of constructing the test, method of computing 
reliability, norms, etc., are given, ether with an 
analysis of how such test results should be used, their 
significance, etc.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


5500. Bennett, M. E. Coll and life. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1933. Pp. xiv + 456. $2.75.— 
This book is to be used as the basis for an orientation 
course for college freshmen or high school seniors, 
dealing with problems of self-discovery and self- 
direction. Problems which arise in college are such 
as wise distribution of time; adjustment to instructors 
and fellow students; and efficiency in study, including 
practical suggestions for use of the library, note 
taking, and reading. The second half of the book, 
Building a Life, deals with vocational planning, love 
and marriage, development of personality, and con- 
flicts and their solution. “A fundamental thesis 
throughout this book is that human beings may 
through increased knowledge of self and of the 
processes of human development become increasingly 
masters of their fate.” In each chapter is outlined 
a “‘Personal Inventory”’ to be checked by the student 
as an aid in self-analysis. The appendix contains a 
tabular comparison of 1920 and 1930 figures on 
occupations in the United States; ranking of occupa- 
tions according to demands upon intelligence; and 
lists of aptitude, interest, personality, and mental 
ability tests.—M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.) 


5501. Bognér,C. Azosztflyozas. (Classification. ) 
Magyar Paed., 1932, 41.—The author compares 
classification and ability testing, and finds that both 
have their advantages and disadvantages. Methods 
of classification should be improved by eres 
definite methods of ability testing. Control throug 
classification and its reward and punishment effect 
would hardly prove unnecessary and could scarcely 
be replaced. . Finally the author subjects classification 
to an investigation of the psychic moments which on 
the part of professor and student prevent the objective 
determination of the degree of knowledge. He claims 
that appropriate reform in classification is desirable 
and that in professional training steps should be taken 
to present to future teachers the correct methods of 
classification.— P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


5502. Bruckner, A. Die im neuen Russ- 
land. (Education in new Russia.) Visch.f. Ju, x 
1933, 3, 81-89.—Thomas Woody’s recent book New 
Minds reports observations made on three trips be- 
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tween 1917 and 1930, in which he came into close 
contact with the Russian people and visited 500 
schools, as well as theaters, movies, clubs and other 
amusement centers. The educational system is 
largely the result of Schatsky’s influence. He believes 
that the future of the child should always be kept in 
mind. As a worker he will need health, a feeling of 
responsibility, practice in organization, and full 
acquaintance with the history and industrial aims of 
the Soviet government. A modified Dalton plan is 
followed, i 4) hampered by lack of laboratories 
and libraries. Collectivism vs. capitalism is a fre- 
quently recurring one-sided debate. The children’s 
literature consists in (1) a large group which presents 
the familiar world of the child, common animals, 
and communal aspects; (2) books about machines, 
in which the necessity for them is assumed and the 
wonder of them satisfies the taste for the marvellous 
and supernatural; (3) tales from near and far into 
which the new ideology is injected if possible; (4) jokes 
and riddles; (5) fairy tales, which are still beloved. 
Other chapters deal with the different kinds of schools 
and their interrelationship, the youth organizations, 
science vs. religion, and the character of the new 
mind.—M. Lee (Chicago). 

5503. Casotti, M. Il metodo Montessori e il 
metodo Agazzi. Saggi di didattica. (The method of 
Montessori and the method of Agazzi. Essays on 
didactics.) Brescia: Soc. Ed. ‘“‘La scuola,’’ 1931. 
Pp. 224.—In this volume the author has brought 
together several essays related for the most part to 
practical problems of school and of primary instruc- 
tion. The essays which give the title to the brochure 
discuss the principles and methods of Montessori and 
Agazzi in the education of little children. According 
to the author the principle of sensory education of 
Montessori is the expression of a materialistic and 
schematic tendency and does not respond to the 
interest in the concrete and in the living which is 
proper to the child, nor does it always respond to the 
ends of isolation of qualities, of sensory gradation, 
and of order in experience. The Cast det Bambini, 
as Montessori conceived them, e.g., as predisposed 
and adapted to the development of infantile activity, 
constitute a great improvement on the ordinary 
kindergartens. The method of R. Agazzi has the great 
advantage of popularity on account of the facility 
with which it may be ope by any intelligent 
educator without the use of costly didactic material 
and in ordinary material conditions. The idea of 
propriety as the principal regulator of infantile expe- 
rience; the concrete character of marks; the didactic 
museum composed of all the debris and apparently 
insignificant objects which the children have col- 
lected and brought together, are principles which 
bear practical results.— FP. Calabresi (Rome). 

5504. Cavalcanti, P., & Campos, H. Descoberta 
de criancas anormais no meio escolar do Recife. 
(Finding the abnormal among the school population 
of Recife.) Arg. d. assist. a psicopat. d. Pernambuco, 
1932, 2, 211-221.—A questionnaire useful in the 
detection of abnormalities in the school population 
is presented.— J. W. Nagge (Chicago). 
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5505. Charters, W. W. Education and research 
at a mechanics institute. VI. A character develop- 
ment study. Person. J., 1933, 12, 119-123.—The 
author shows how systematic recording of incidents 
of behavior has been made to yield measurable results 
in educational guidance and character development. 
—(Courtesy Person. J.) 


5506. Collings, E. Learning the fundamentals in 
the activity curriculum. J. Exp. Educ., 1933, 1, 
309-315.—There are two opposing views concerning 
learning fundamentals in the activities of children. 
One view holds that fundamentals involve finding, 
selecting and using the means necessary for successful 
pursuit of chosen activities. This view holds that 
materials are a means in successful performance of 
the activity. The other view holds that fundamentals 
include certain portions of the traditional school 
subjects. This view would utilize the activities of 
children as a means for teaching the desired portions 
of the traditional school subjects. In order to answer 
the question as to what extent children learn the 
fundamentals of the conventional school subjects in 
the activity schools, the author cites evidence from 
another study in which the achievement of the Okla- 
homa University High School (activity school) was 
compared with the achievement of the Pauls Valley 
Junior High School (subject school). The results of 
this latter study indicate that boys and girls do learn 
some of the materials included in the conventional 
schools in working out their activities as well or better 
than boys and girls who study these materials as such 
in the conventional schools.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


5507. Davis, R. A., & Wilbur, J. M. Curriculum 
research. J. Exp. Educ., 1933, 1, 294-297.—In- 
vestigations were studied in the field of the curriculum 
as reported in surveys, theses, and periodicals for the 
period between 1921 and 1931. The studies were 
analyzed to determine the methods used and the tools, 
sources, statistical devices and objectives involved 
in the studies. The analysis revealed that the earlier 
studies made much use of the descriptive method. 
In 1926 the analytical method was at its height. 
Analysis still holds the position of most frequent use, 
but there are indications that the experimental method 
will eventually find a prominent place in curriculum 
research. The philosophical, integrative and historical 
methods still hold a prominent place in curriculum 
study. The techniques of school surveys wherein the 
curriculum is described have shown a decided trend 
toward the measurement of the curriculum in terms of 
pupil performance rather than by expert opinion. 
The most common limitations of curriculum research 
include failure to use satisfactory measuring instru- 
ments and lack of control of the conditions of the 
study. The author believes that there is a need for 
the development of means for the determination of the 
effect of experiences upon attitudes and emotional 
life of the learner.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


5508. Dudycha, G. J. The superstitious beliefs of 
college students. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1933, 27, 
457-464.—25 popular superstititions which are held 
to be false by science were submitted to 853 freshmen 
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and 305 seniors. About 7% of the superstitious 
propositions were believed implicitly. The average 
person was noncommittal on 14%, was inclined to 
disbelieve 8%, and absolutely disbelieved 64%. 
The beliefs of the college seniors were not greatly 
different from those of the freshmen.—C. H. Johnson 
(Bos‘on Psychopathic Hospital). 


5509. H., & Bradford, E. J.G. Discussion 
on m geographical e. Brit. J. 
Educ. Psychol., 1933, 3, 183-186.—Eggink, in criti- 
cism of previous conclusions of Bradford, contends 
that logical thinking is undoubtedly required to 
understand and apply geographical phenomena, that 
teaching perspective is an important aim in geog- 
raphy, that Bradford’s tests do not measure perspec- 
tive but memorized facts, and that better tests for 
the secondary school could be arranged by the 
collaboration of geographers and psychologists. 
Bradford answers by stating that he considers memo- 
rized facts as necessary bases for both perspective and 
logical thinking and that his tests were purposely 
designed to make use of such facts to reach back to the 
broader objectives of teaching in this subject field.— 
K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 


5510. Feder, D. D., & Miller, L. W. An evaluation 
of certain aspects of a of character educa- 
tion. J. Educ. Psychol., 1933, 24, 385-391.—100 boys 
trained in an organization which aims to instil ‘“func- 
tioning Christian character’’ are compared with 100 
not so trained. The Gates-Strang Health Knowledge 
Test, the Hartshorne and May Good Citizenship 
Test, the Thurstone- Droba War-Peace Attitude Scale, 
the Feder Emotional Attitude Test, and the Haggerty- 
Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Schedule are used. 
The training, according to the data obtained, does not 
give better knowledge of the fundamentals of good 
citizenship, better school and social behavior, freedom 
from personality problems, a more favorable attitude 
toward war, or better knowledge of health habits. 
The tests used are intercorrelated and the coefficients 
presented.—/J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


5511. Fischer, A. Gedanken tiber Schuljahrsein- 
teilung und Ferienordnung. (Reflections on the 
division of the school year and the arrangement of 
holidays.) Zsch. f. pid. Psychol., 1931, 32, 65-88.— 
The author urges a unification of the school calendar 
in Germany, and suggests that the school year begin 
on September 15 Fh end on July 15.—M. G. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 


5512. Gilliland, A. R., & Misbach, L. E. Relative 
values of objective and essay examinations in 
psychology. J. Educ. Psychol., 1933, 24, 
349-361.—"‘As far as correlation of grades with 
intelligence and with general scholastic ability may 
be taken as a measure of the value and meaning of 
tests, the data presented indicate that in the college 
course in general psychology, essay and objective 
tests measure the same quality of achievement, but 
that the objective test measures achievement more 
effectively than does the essay test."—J. A. Mce- 
Geoch (Missouri). 
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5513. Goldberg, N. Rapecimnentatiet naam 
and peter moa The of John Dewey. ] 


Unser Shul, 1933, 3, No. 3, 6-12.—A ntation 
John Dewey’s views.—D. Shakow Glcnmnetee State 
Hospital). 


5514. Humm, D. G., & Humm, K. A. The coeffi- 

cient of rank: a technique for evaluating 
ability. J. Educ. Psychol., 1933, 24, 321-348.—This 
paper reports a method of classifying pupils of a 
given grade into groups of suitable size and homo- 
geneity for classroom teaching. “In order to take 
into consideration both relative mental maturity and 
relative rate of mental development, a formula was 
used by which rank in grade was determined on the 
basis of the regression of intelligence quotient and 
ability ratio (the ability ratio is derived by dividing 
the pupil’s mental age by the mean mental age of 
pupils of his grade in school). The formula is: 
coefficient of rank = 2 + PAR) 
By means of this ssid a chart was constructed by 
which the coefficients of rank of fea upils in a grade 
could be readily ascertained, making possible the 
classification of entering pupils with a minimal 
expenditure of time and effort.” It is found that 
pupils in a given grade are even less homogeneous 
with respect to MA than with respect to CA. In 
the junior high school studied bright pupils were 
retarded about one year for every 10 points by which 
their IQ’s exceeded the mean, while dull pupils were 
accelerated about one year for every 10 points by 
which their IQ’s fell below the mean. Only 46.6% 
of pupils were in a grade correspcnding to their MA's. 
The ability ratio shows a relatively constant devia- 
tional tendency through the elementary grades.— 
J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


5515. Kemp, E. L. The content and objectives of 
educational psychology in teacher training. J. Educ. 
Sociol., 1933, 6, 550~555.—The author cites Worces- 
ter’s comparative study of twelve texts of educational 
psychology as evidence of the wide diversity of 
interests and emphases in this field. He then reports 
the results of an investigation in which supervisors 
and teachers of educational psychology in 120 cities 
in 43 states evaluated 264 topics selected from current 
textbooks. ‘‘The supervisors and teachers assigned 
little value to controversial, academic, and technical 
items. These are well illustrated by such topics as 
instinctive responses, heredity vs. environment, 
problems on intelligence, statistical calculations, 
schools of psychology, construction of learning curves, 
and theories of psychological occurrences. Similar 
disapproval is directed toward items dealing with 
experimental tech niques and reports of original studies 
and evidence."’ ‘The items rated of relatively high 
or major importance indicate that more efforts should 
be made in showing the definite ways in which the 
subject is related to classroom problems and activi- 
ties, its specific aims, and the nature of education as 
a psychological process. Emphasis should be given 
to the scientific way in which facts are pac chest ¢ and 
The contributions of notable 


to objective methods... 
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historical 
major im- 


men in the field and some of the major 
trends are also considered helpful.” “ 
caer 3 are the nature and analysis of learning, the 


ws of learning, and . . . the oe of economy 
and guidance in learning the specific factors 
affecting pupil progress. he items on how to study 
and direct learning, the ways of securing helpful 
transfer of training and the relation of habit to life 
and learning are recommended highly.” Other’ 
topics are also mentioned.— W. Mc Teer (Detroit City 
College). 

5516. Legrun, A. Schreibfurcht und Schreib- 
krampf im der Schule. (Graphophobia and writer's 
cramp in school.) Zsch. f. pid. Psychol., 1931, 32, 
88-92.—Some observations on children in school 
showing some of the typical symptoms of anxiety 
which can be observed during the writing period. 
There may be a predisposition to such seizures.— 
M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


5517. Madzsar, E. Az idé szemléltetése. (The 
demonstration of time.) Magyar paed., 1932, 41.— 
The time concepts of the small child are much more 
primitive than the teacher commonly assumes. Thus 
the teacher has a duty to further the development of 
the child’s sense of time in a planful manner. The 
illustrative method, i.e., the graphic representation of 
the flow of time serves well for this purpose. This 
method of illustrating time follows from the nature, 
that is, the definition of time. A line is called straight 
if it can occupy such a position with respect to the 
observer that all points of the line are covered by one 
point, viz., the point being observed. In a similar 
manner the point of the present covers the past and 
the future. And we move forward in time in quite 
the same way as in ordinary walking. One foot still 
stands partly in the past, the other already treads 
the future, while the trunk of the body is in the 
present. Still another apt comparison is the move- 
ment of a pendulum whose point of suspension ad- 
vances in a straight line during the swing. Thus the 
passage of time has a real swinging form. A wavy 
line is suitable for representing this form. The wave 
concept of the movement of time lends itself very 
well to the theory of life recently advanced by the 
a biologist Lakhovsky.—P. Ranschburg (Buda- 
pest). 

5518. Meriam, J. L. An activity curriculum in a 
school of Mexican children. J. Exp. Educ., 1933, 1, 
304-308.—A description of an experimental program 
on the activity curriculum being carried out in a 
school of Mexican children. The program is the 
outcome of the author’s observations in the lower 
grades of the schools of southern California, which 
led him to conclude that with foreign-language pupils, 
chiefly Mexican though many Japanese, too much 
time and effort are given to the mere form of our 
language, with insufficient ideas to be expressed in 
English.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 

5519. Miihlen, R. v. d. Die durch Zeugnisse 

ausgewiesene Schultiichtigkeit im Lichte einer im 
Dienste der Berufspera stehenden 
und Charakterforschung. (School ability according 
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to testimony, in the light of an endowment and 
character investigation made for purposes of voca- 
tional guidance.) Diisseldorf: Nolte, 1933. Pp. 84.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

5520. Myers, C. S. Recientes demonstraciones 
sobre el vale de la orientaci6n profesional. (Recent 
demonstrations of the value of vocational guidance. ) 
Arch. de neurobiol., 1933, 8, 1-16.—A summary and 
analysis of the results of five investigations dealing 
with the beneficial guiding influence of the personnel 
specialist. In each case control and experimental 
groups are compared. The welfare of both the indi- 
vidual and the community is enhanced when the 
youth is oriented by testing technique rather than 
by his bare desire for a given career.—R. M. Bellows 
(Ohio State). 

5521. Pinsent, A. Pre-college teaching experience 
and other factors in the tea success of university 
students. PartI. Brit. J. uc. Psychol., 1933, 3, 
109-126.—Analysis of records of age, of experience, of 
examination marks in the theory and practice of edu- 
cation and in special methods of teaching, and of 
mental tests for 399 men and 326 women students 
in university teaching training gives the conclusions 
that pre-college experience produces a significant 
effect on the teaching grade of men but not on that 
of women taken asa group; that age has no more effect 
on teaching achievement than would be likely on 
account of longer experience; that for a given range 
of experience little or no change in teaching grade 
accompanies either change in intelligence score or in 
academic record; and that achievement varies directly 
with length of experience and with grade in theory 
with experience held constant.—K. M. Cowdery 
(Stanford). 

5522. Pintner, R. A comparison of interests, abili- 
ties, and attitudes. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1933, 
27, 351-357.—Graduate students of education show 
different types of interest profiles according to their 
various professional positions. With one group of 
students studying mental testing, intelligence corre- 
lates negatively with economic and positively with 
social interests. Among those considered as the best 
prospective school psychologists are found high social 
and low political and economic interests. The reverse 
is true of those considered least well-fitted for school 
psychologists. A high score in social interests may be 
one of the desirable qualities in those planning to 
become mental examiners. Among this group of 
students, theoretical interests tend to accompany 
liberal attitudes with reference to religion, war and 
the negro; whereas political and economic interests 
seem to go with a more conservative attitude toward 
these problems. It may be possible by a judicious 
use of interest and attitude scales to supplement 
intelligence and achievement tests in giving vocational 
advice to students.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

5523. Portenier, L.G. Pupils of low mentality in 
high school. Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., 1933, No. 
568. Pp. viii + 109.—An analysis of the test records 
of 8 cities shows that the mean IQ of high school 


pupils has decreased slightly over the past decade 
and that paren ere ra 
mentality pupils who fm ence: from high schools. An 
experimental group of 66 pupils of 9 to 12 who 
had IQ's of 70-85, mean 82, (CA 17-3) are compared 
with a control group of 80 9th-grade pupils who had 
1Q’s of 99-129, mean 112. By the use of an achieve- 
ment test, rating scales, questionnaires, and inter- 
views with these groups it was found that the low 
mentality students receive low scores on achievement 
tests, but do not receive failing grades; students 
appear to be marked on effort rather than attainment, 
and the high school pupils of low mentality are a 
selected group of the dull on the basis of home back- 
ground and desirable personality traits. ‘The 
pressure of the home and society is . . . forcing these 
misfits into high schools in which the courses, even 
though greatly modified, are still beyond their grasp. 
. . - Graduation from high schools today indicates a 
high degree of ability to conform to standards, to 
cooperate, to persevere, to be dependable, etc., rather 
than to meet certain academic standards, as is still 
commonly believed.” The bibliography lists 127 
titles.—J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 


5524. Pressey, S. L. and the new 
education. New York: Harper, 1933. Pp. xxxi + 
594. $2.25.—The book is a reorganization and sug- 
gestive presentation of the principles of educational 
psychology, based upon studies of school children in 
schoo! situations, and utilizing the contributions of 
psychology and social psychology which aid in the 
understanding of children and their problems. Much 
new material is included, and emphasis is placed on 
applications.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 

5525. Radulescu-Motru, C. Pedagogia sociald a 
vocatiei. (The pedagogy of social vocations.) Rev. 
de Psihoi., 1931, 1, 1-7.—The historical economy of 
nations points out the need for social vocational 
training. The training of ideals leading to social 
vocations should be an in 1 part of a nation’s 
school system.—G. O. Seiver (Grinnell College). 


5526. Ranschburg, P. A nemi osztou pedagogaja. 
(Pedagogy of the sexual instinct.) Magyar paed., 
1932, 41.—The author takes up the problems of 
masturbation, sexual instruction, and especially the 
anagee of the expression of the erotic in earlier and 
ater childhood. While he does not reject the findin 
of the Freudian and the Adlerian schools, he is strongly 
opposed to their inferences, generalizations, and ex- 
aggerations, as well as to the propaganda for an 
obligatory analysis of the teaching staff, and the active 
encroachment of psychoanalysis in the treatment of 
psychopathic children. The author considers in great 
detail Stekel’s Letters to a Mother, and thus reveals 
the untenable position and the gross contradictions . 
of Stekel in the important ems of infantile self- 
satisfaction, frankness of adults to children in sexual 
matters, the erotic aspects of S mye extra-marital 
sex life of youth and among betrothed, and the 
sexual relations of the married. Ranschburg holds 
that the time is opportune for a consultative collabora- 
tion of representatives of religion, ethics, sociology, 
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pedagogy, and medicine for the solution of the prob- 
ems of the sexual life on the basis of the findings of a 
with reference both to the 
higher and highest ideal interests and to the physical- 
physiological realities and the psy contin- 
gencies which in our world can not be separated from 
them.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


5527. Scheidemann, N. V., & Smith, M.S. A 
survey of an opportunity room for children. 
J. Educ. Psychol., 1933, 24, 392-395.—The results 
show that gifted children may be average or even 
inferior in other traits. General statements based on 
averages cannot be applied to individual children. 
Each gifted child must be studied as an individual and 
trained individually. Specific data are given.—J. A. 
McGeoch (Missouri). 

5528. Schwarz, E. UWhber.die Frequenz der Zahn- 
fiule an Sitzenbleibern der burger Grund- 
schulen. (The frequency of dental caries in retarded 
pupils in the Magdeburg primary schools.) Magde- 
burg: Menzel & Kappmeyer, 1930. Pp. 30.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

5529. Stumpf, N. F. Listening versus reading 
method in the true-false examination. J. Appi. 
Psychol., 1931, 15, 555-562.—A total of 7,363 reac- 
tions was secured from five classes by each of two 
methods, the listening and the reading methods. The 
listening method was used in the first presentation 
and the reading method one week later. Student 
preferences of these two procedures were obtained 
and intelligence quotients of these students were 
secured by use of the Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability, Form A. 84% of the students 
preferred the reading method. Coefficients of correla- 
tion between scores made on the two methods range 
between .37 and .70. The correlation between scores 
made by the listening method and IQ is .36, while 
that between scores made by the reading method and 
IQ is .25. The author concludes that students seem 
to do as well by the listening procedure and that 
extra time spent in mimeographing examination 
papers is not justified.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

5530. Townsend, M. E. Student el ser- 
vices in teachers colleges. Person. J., 1933, 12, 105- 
109.—This article presents the results of an investiga- 
tion in answer to two major questions: What personnel 
practices on behalf of students in teachers colleges are 
acceptable in the light of present knowledge? How 
does current practice in the use of such procedures 
compare with these acceptable standards? The 
treatment of the various phases of personnel services, 
selection, orientation, advisement, health services, 
extra-curricular activities, placement, follow-up, re- 
search in personnel, organization of programs, and 
desirable staffing furnishes guidance to the adminis- 
trator in setting up and evaluating his program.— 
(Courtesy Person. J.) 

5531. fete ee G. ~~ per er ay a in rea 
teaching profession. explora’ some areas 
difference between students for whom predictions 
of outstanding success or failure are made. New 
York: Department of Psychology, Teachers College, 
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Columbia University, 1932. Pp. 99.—The problem 
of the present study was to determine objectively 
those factors of personality which make for success or 
failure in the teaching profession, making possible 
prediction in such institutions as Teachers College. 
65 students in different departments of T. C. were 
chosen for study, on the basis of the rating given them 
by the professors in their major department. 39 
were chosen as those in the 10% most likely to 
succeed, and 19 as those in the 10% most likely to fail. 
The measurements studied were: grades, general 
examination (6-hour intelligence test given all stu- 
dents), Strong Vocational Interest Blank, Stanford 
Educational Aptitudes Test, Thurstone Personality 
Schedule, Harper Social Attitudes Test, General In- 
formation Test, Morris Trait Index, and Chassell 
Record Blank; the subjects also kept a diary in half- 
hour intervals for a week. Because of the small 
number of cases, the results are analyzed to show 
trends rather than treated statistically. On the basis 
of test results alone, 6 judges rated each subject on his 
probable success in each of 7 positions, and the judges’ 
ratings were then compared with the ratings made by 
the professors in the major department. The greatest 
amount of difference between the two groups was 
found in grades—possibly because professors tended 
to select the members of the two groups on the basis 
of their grades. The next greatest difference was 
found in the scores on the intelligence test, although 
the correlation is too low for individual prediction; 
the judges tended to weight this score rather heavily. 
No correlation was found between score on the 
Thurstone test and predicted success, but the judges 
weighted this score more heavily than the professors. 
The characteristic which seems chiefly significant of a 
difference between the two groups is the less objective, 
more infantile attitude of the failure group toward 
parents. It is suggested that drive is the most im- 
portant factor in the behavior of the success group. 
The amount of individual variation is stressed. The 
importance of sex as a factor is indicated, and it is 
suggested that separate studies for the two sexes 
might be worth while. The importance of counselling 
students with respect to their emotional difficulties is 
indicated. A list of the items which would most 
successfully distinguish these groups is appended.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

5532. West, L. S.. & McKeown, E. Performance 
of college students interpreted in the light of pedigree 
records. Eug. News, 1933, 18, 60-61.—The authors 
studied 100 upper-class students, representing all 
branches of specialization, and enumerated the follow- 
ing suggested conclusions: “(1) Students of medium 
or inferior health rating tend to show a better scholar- 
ship performance in proportion to native intelligence 
(IO) than do those enjoying excellent health. This 
seems to indicate that the latter are more ‘versatile’ 
in their activities. (2) Students of normal (average) 
health rating show a higher ancestral longevity than 
do either the superior or inferior groups. (3) Students 
from small families show practically the same average 
health rating and the same ancestral longevity as 
students from large families, but tend to have a 
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slightly higher IQ, and show a very decidedly superior 
scholarship performance. Cultural and economic 
factors appear to be chiefly concerned here. (4) In 
our findings, scholarship performance is not directly 
correlated with physical health, ancestral vigor or 
IQ. This relative independence of scholarship from 
other factors commonly supposed to exercise a direc- 
tive influence would seem to emphasize the need for 
further study of those ‘emotional’ characteristics 
which chiefly control the student’s powers of applica- 
tion.""—M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh). 


5533. White, A. L. The retention of elementary 
algebra through quadratics, after varying intervals 
of time. Washington: Judd & Detweiler, 1932. Pp. 
67.—The purpose of the study was to determine 
which topics and principles of the first year of algebra 
school children retain, and whether or not such 
factors as chronological age, intelligence, subject 
preference and interest, effort, purpose, and sex play 
any part in the retention of the material. The 
younger and brighter pupils remembered better than 
the older ones. Intelligence correlated positively with 
all factors involved in the study except chronological 
age; and sex had little weight in the scores. The 
most potent factors in the retention of algebra were 
purpose, interest, and effort.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 

5534. Wilson, J. H. Group factors among abilities 
involved in a school certificate examination. Part II. 
Brit. J. Educ. Psychol., 1933, 3, 99-108.—Examina- 
tion papers of 77 candidates in English, French, 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, chemistry, art, and 
handicraft, analyzed by the correlation and tetrad- 
difference techniques, showed few group factors, with 
significant specific intercorrelations between mathe- 
matical subjects, some evidence of an art-handicraft 
group factor, but only slight indication of an English- 
French factor. Again geometry shows the largest 
saturation with g. The evidence suggests that 
separate tests should be constructed for measuring 
general capacity and the various specific and group 
factors. — K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 

5535. Wood, E. R. -school seniors’ familiarity 
with the world today. J. Educ. Sociol., 1933, 6, 556- 
563.—"‘A brief report of the results of two tests based 
on the world today administered to select groups of 
Ohio high-school seniors is presented.’"—W. McTeer 
(Detroit City College). 

5536. Yepsen, L. N. Clinical methods applied to 
teaching. J. Educ. Sociol., 1933, 6, 532-537.—The 
schools or the teachers who adopt the clinical attitude 
in dealing with students will greatly improve the 
school’s product as measured by better citizenship.— 
W. McTeer (Detroit City College). 

5537. Zambaldi,G. La scuola attiva e il metodo di 
insegnamento. La lettura. (The active school and 
the method of instruction. Reading.) Riv. ped., 
1932, 25, 31-50; 249-273.—The author has previously 
studied the principles and methods of the active school 
in connection with special problems of instruction 
(see volumes 21, 22, 23 of the Riv. -). In this 
account of the teaching of reading, there is given a 
historical and critical exposition of ancient and 
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modern methods, following which the author con- 
cludes that the method of Decroly is very ae 
ous in the early stages of instruction, but that for 
Italians this method can be profitably supplemented 
by the phonetic method for the reason that the I talian 
language offers less orthographic difficulty than the 
French language. Naturally the presentation and 
reproduction of words must be accompanied by 
writing and exercises with the alphabet. After an 
analysis of the deportment of the student in the early 
stages of instruction—an analysis which extends to 
ways of thinking and understanding in the child— 
the author discusses the importance and significance 
of silent and oral reading.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


(See also abstracts 4924, 4978, 5017, 5047, 5128, 
5186, 5234, 5323, 5349, 5357, 5363, 5364, 5369, 
$374, cate 5442, 5467, 5477, 5492, 5495, 5560, 
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5538. Adams, H. F. Measurement in psychology. 
J. Appl. Psychol., 1931, 15, 544-554.—The author 
asserts that experimental psychology has added not a 
single quantitative law since the formulation of 
Weber’s law. He believes that a promising approach 
to the problem of mental measurement may lie in the 
possibility of correlating experiences of ‘‘more’’ or 
“less” with extensive changes of linear magnitude. 
The program which he suggests for carrying out the 
problem is as follows: ‘‘Compare two or more linear 
magnitudes, note the errors resulting from the differ- 
ent comparisons, and plot one against the other. If 
the resulting series of points forms a smooth curve 
it will be possible to express differences in terms of 
errors, or errors in terms of differences. The meanings 
will be identical. The unit distance may be defined as 
that distance which is reacted to correctly in 75% 
of the cases, or any other percentage preferred to 75.” 
It appears to the author to make little difference 
whether the units be equal in the psychological sense 
or in the physical sense. In selecting a method we 
must provide at least two samples differing from each 
other, if possible, only in the one feature to be com- 
pared. The method of paired comparisons and the 
method of rank differences are two methods which 
satisfy these requirements.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

5539. Brandner, F. A. A test of the significance of 
the difference of the correlation coefficients in normal 
bivariate samples. Biometrika, 1933, 25, 102—109.— 
The significance of the difference between correlation 
coefficients found in two independent samples is con- 
sidered, following the method of Pearson and Neyman. 
The likelihood ratio is used to determine the most 
appropriate criterion to use in testing the hypothesis 
that samples have been chosen from populations 
having a common but unspecified value of correlation 
between variables. Fisher's z test was thus reached 
from a new line of approach.—E. B. Greene (Michi- 


gan). 
A. E. The analysis of variance in a 
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and an illustration are given to show how two samples 
with disproportionate frequencies may be compared 
for differences in variance. Previous work on this 
problem is cited.—E. B. Greene (Michigan). 


5541. Chesire, L., Saffir, M., & Thurstone, L. L. 
poner Now for the tetrachoric correlation 
coefficient. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Bookstore, 
1933. Pp. 57. $3.00.—The need for a short method 
of computation arose in the course of the work on 
multiple-factor theory. Normal correlation surfaces 
were constructed in terms of frequencies in each cell 
of a 25 x 25 table for a series of levels of r; these were 
divided into fourths in all possible ways, and the 
relations between r and three of the four proportional 
frequencies of the cells expressed graphically. The 
results are expressed in the form of 46 charts; each 
pertains to a single value (range .05 to .50) of one of 
the proportional frequencies, and the ordinate and 
abscissa to the other two; the values of r are repre- 
sented by a family of curves plotted on the chart. 
There are work sheets and directions for interpola- 
tion, also certain cautions as to the conditions of 
applicability of the tetrachoric coefficient. The mono- 
graph is 30 cm. square.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


5542. Davies, G. R., & Crowder, W. F. Methods 
of statistical analysis. New York: Wiley, 1933.— 
This book has been written for use as a text in the 
introductory course of statistics as applied to the 
social sciences. The authors are chiefly concerned 
with the methods and logic of statistical analysis. 
Each chapter is followed by a number of exercises, 
so that the principles and methods discussed can be 
well fixed by practice. The topics treated include 
methods of gathering and presenting data, averages, 
dispersion, index numbers, trends, time series, correla- 
tion, probability and frequency curves, etc. The book 
contains an exceptionally wide variety of procedures 
and different sorts of measures under each of the 
topics noted above. Approximation methods as well 
as the more usual ‘‘exact’’ methods are included. The 
appendix contains a number of derivations of for- 
mulae, and useful notes regarding special methods 
and applications. Tables of the squares, cubes, square 
and cube roots and reciprocals of the integral numbers 
from 1 to 100, ordinates and integrals of the normal 
curve, constants to be used in formulas for parameters 
of parabolic curves, and a reprint of the Lacroix- 
Ragot four-place graphic table of logarithms are 
given.— H. A. Edgerton (Ohio State). 


5543. Dawson, S. An introduction to the computa- 
tion of statistics. London: Univ. London Press, 1933. 
Pp. 192. 10/6.—The preface states that this volume 
is intended for the use of those scientists whose train- 
ing is not mathematical, but whose problems demand 
statistical analysis. It is emphasized that statistical 
treatment must be understood before it is significant, 
since such treatment cannot make inaccurate observa- 
tions accurate. The book does not claim to explain 
the theory underlying the statistical procedures, but 
merely the arithmetical required. The five 
chapters cover the topics of tabulation (including 
graphs), measures of central tendency, measures of 
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dispersion and skewness, sampling (the norma! curve, 
probability and binomial expansion, and reliability of 
measures), and correlation ear nt be a nate formula 
for r, regression, bi-serial r, eta, C, R, rho, and multiple 
correlation). Examples to solve are given at the end 
of each chapter (with answers); a list of the 104 for- 
mulae used and a bibliography of 59 titles conclude 
the book.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


5544, Fieller, E. C. A numerical test of the ade- 
quacy of A. T. McKay’s approximation. J. Roy. 
a ee 1932, 95, 699-702.—(Biol. Abst. VII: 

2695). 


5545. Garwood, F. The probability integral of the 
correlation coefficient in samples from a normal 
bivariate population. Biometrika, 1933, 25, 71-78.— 
The problem of evaluating the chances that a sample 
drawn from a normal bivariate population, in which 
the coefficient of correlation is e, will have a coeffi- 
cient of correlation less than y, is considered by ob- 
taining integrals for the first few values of N. A 
symbolic method for the case of odd numbers is also 
shown.—E. B. Greene (Michigan). 

5546. Irwin, J. O. A critical discussion of the 
single-factor theory. Brit. J. Psychol., 1933, 23, 
371-381.—Given the two-factor theory, then it is 
incontestable that the tetrad difference criterion is 
mathematically sound (though the formula for the 
P.E. of the tetrads is not yet altogether satisfactory). 
But even when this criterion is met, there are difficul- 
ties in the actual measurement of g, owing to the 
indeterminacy which has been pointed out by Hey- 
wood, Piaggio and Wilson. The author presents a 
method of calculating the degree of this indeter- 
minacy, showing that it decreases when the number 
of tests isincreased. A further difficulty is that, when 
the scores from tests which are to be combined are 
weighted, the new g is not necessarily the same as the 
original general factor. Certain weightings can, 
however, be found which will keep the tetrads zero 
and which will conserve g. The paper is illustrated by 
sampling experiments.—P. E. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 

5547. Linder, F. E. A statistical comparison of 
psychophysical methods. Psychol. Monog., 1933, 44, 
1-20.—The author found no significant difference 
between Urban’s method and Miiller’s method when 
computing a median threshold; Urban’s method of 
weighting each relative frequency inversely as its 
variance adds no more than a negligible amount to the 
reliability of the method. Both of these methods are 
more reliable than either linear interpolation or inter- 
polation by the integral of the normal curve in 
computing a median threshold when the data are 
obtained at several points and only data at the two 

ints subtending the threshold are used for the 
interpolation sodinde but when all observations are 
taken on a few points which subtend the threshold 
value the interpolation methods are the most reliable. 
In general the most efficient procedure consists in 
taking a few preliminary observations to determine the 
approximate value of the threshold and then concen- 
trating the remaining observations on two points 
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which subtend this approximation value.— H. Cason 
(Wisconsin). 

5548. McKay, A. T. Distribution of the coefficient 
of variation and the extended ‘‘t” distribution. J. 
Roy. Stat. Soc., 1932, 95, 695-698.—( Biol. Abst. VII: 
12696). 


5549. Pearson, E.S. Comparison of A. T. McKay’s 
approximation with ental sampling 
J. Roy. Stat. Soc., 1932, 95, 703-704.—( Biol. Abst. 
VII: 12697). 

5550. Pearson, K. [Ed.] Tables for statisticians 
and biometricians. London: Biometric Lab., Univer- 
sity College, 1931 (Part II). Part I. Pp. Ixxxiii + 
143. 15/-. Part II. Pp. ccl + 262. 30/-.—- (Biol. 
Abst. VII: 12698). 


5551. Pearson, K. On the parent population with 
independent variates which gives the minimum value 
of @ fora givensample. Biometrika, 1933, 25, 134- 
146.—Correcting a recent error, Pearson develops 
formulae and gives illustrations for predicting the 
form of the parent population which will cause the 
mean square contingency in the sample to be a mini- 
mum.—E. B. Greene (Michigan). 

5552. Piaggio, H. T. H. Three sets of conditions 
necessary for the existence of a g that is real and 
unique except in Brit. J. Psychol., 1933, 24, 
88-105.—Piaggio aims to express the two-factor 
theory, and the additional criteria which must be 
satished if g is to be real and unique, in simple mathe- 
matical terms. He concludes: ‘““The necessary and 
sufficient set of conditions that g, 5, %, ... may 
all be real is that, taking a, 5, c, to be those three tests 
which make fesfec/fs numerically greatest, this 
value shal! not exceed unity and shall occur with a 
positive sign.’’ Applying his formulae to mental-test 
data, he finds that early investigations yielded a g 
which contained a large degree of indeterminacy; 
but that with recent improvements in testing tech- 
niques, closer approximations to a unique and deter- 
minate g are obtained.—P. E. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 

5553. Royer, E. B., & Toops, H. A. The statistics 
of geometrically coded scores. J. Amer. Stat. Asso., 
1933, 28, 192-198.—Dunn’s method of multiple 
punching of Hollerith cards is elaborated to include 
240 variables with 16 categories each, and a simplified 
coding is suggested. An illustration shows the product 
moment intercorrelation for three variables made 
with a counter-printer as a considerable saving of 
time.— EZ. B. Greene (Michigan). 

5554. Spearman, C. The uniqueness and exact- 
ness of g. Brit. J. Psychol., 1933, 24, 106-108.— 
Spearman finds himself in close agreement with 
Piaggio'’s treatment of the two-factor theory (VII: 
5552). Heconsiders, however, that the indeterminacy 
of g that has been discovered is due merely to the lack 
of exactness, and the specific factors, in mental tests. 
The greater the number of tests available, and the 
more closely each of them correlates with g, the 
smaller is the indeterminacy in measurements of g.— 
P. E. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


5555. Thurstone, L. L. Nit sarge ape 
of tests. Ann Arbor: Edwards, 1932. Pp. 113. 


$2.75.—Lithographed lectures on the subject indi- 
cated. There are 25 sections (plus wadbGems} of which 
the following heads are a random sample: the standerd 
error of a test score; the S -Brown formula 
(any length); the stan error of estimate; the 
optimal scoring for the time limit method ; compari- 
son of validity and reliability concepts.—R. R. Wél- 
loughby (Clark). 

5556. Watkins, G. P. An ordinal index of correla- 
tion. J. Amer. Stat. Asso., 1933, 28, 123-138.—The 
methods of computing the ordinal index of correlation 
by displacement across the median, specific displace- 
ment, and decile displacement are compared with the 
product-moment method. Two illustrations show a 
much higher index from the Pearson than the ordinal 
computations, due to the greater weighting of extreme 
= by the Pearson method.—E. B. Greene (Michi- 
gan). 

5557. Wicksell, S. D. On correlation functions of 

Ill. Biometrika, 1933, 25, 121-133.—Formulae 
are developed, following Helmert, for a solid Type III 
distribution, by means of the reci 1 functions of 
the distributions.— EZ. B. Greene (Michigan). 

5558. Wishart, J. A comparison of the semi- 
invariants of the butions of moments and the 
semi-invariant estimates in samples from an infinite 
population. Biometrika, 1933, 25, 52-60.—The for- 
mulae of R. A. Fisher, St. Georgescu, and C. C. Craig 
for moment coefficients are shown to be fundamentally 
identical by transformations. A uniform notation is— 
suggested, and certain gaps in the higher order tables 
are worked out.——-E. B. Greene (Michigan). 

5559. Yang, S. On partition values. J. Amer. 
Stat. Asso., 1933, 28, 184-191.—King’s formulae for 
dividing a continuous series into some specified num- 
ber of equal parts is questioned. The rank of a parti- 
tion value and the fraction of the total frequency 
required to locate it are derived and illustrated.— 
E. B. Greene (Michigan). 

[See also abstracts 5464, 5514, 5561, 5569. ] 
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5560. Brotemarkle, R. A. Determining the point 
of emphasis in college-adult level testing. /. Appl. 
Psychol., 1931, 15, 462-470.—The point of emphasis 
in mental testing at the college-adult level is ‘‘clearly 
indicated as lying among the Nope pe mental processes 
of the intellectual organization of mental function, the 
functional use of these processes in complex problems, 
and the measures of stability in the emotional reac- 
tions of individual and social adjustment.”—Z. H. 


Kemp (Clark). 

5561. Brown, W., & Stephenson, W. A test of the 
theory of two factors. Brit. J. Psychol., 1933, 23, 
352-370.—Nineteen group intelligence tests, five of 
them non-verbal, so chosen as to avoid overlaps (group 
factors), were applied to 300 boys, aged 10-10%. 
After partialling out a verbal and other group factors, 
11,356 tetrad differences were computed. This is 
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claimed as the first set of tetrads that has been ob- 
tained from non-overlapping tests. It is shown that 
a Type II, Pearson curve fits their distribution better 
than the normal curve, and that the two-factor theory 
is fully borne out yA this extensive experiment. 
Certain criticisms of the theory, advanced by Pear- 
son, Wilson and Piaggio, are discussed.—P. E. 
Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


5562. Biihler, C., & Hetzer, H. Kleinkindertests. 
Entwickl vom 1. bis 6. Lebensjahr. (Tests 
for small children. Developmental tests for the first 
to sixth years of life.) Leipzig: Barth, 1932. Pp. 188. 
RM. 9.60.—The complete Viennese test series for the 
first six years of life is included in this volume, accom- 
panied by a detailed description or 
reproduction of the testing materials used. A separate 
chapter is devoted to the technique of testing small 
children, including the requirements of the testing 
room, the place of the tester in the total situation, 
the most favorable time and place for testing, and 
individual differences of the subjects. On the basis 
of the test rating and chronological age a develop- 
mental quotient is computed and a developmental 
profile drawn, showing the subject's stage of develop- 
ment in sensory reception, bodily control, social 
behavior, learning, manipulation and mental produc- 
tion. A qualitative interpretation of the data is also 
undertaken. A detailed account is given of the 
methods of selection of children used in preliminary 
experiments and in the standardization procedure as 
well as of that procedure itself. In the introduction 
a brief résumé is given of the changes which the theory 
and practice of testing have undergone since Binet, 
leading up to the theoretical background of the 
Viennese series. A bibliography of 350 titles from the 
psychological literatures of more than 12 nations is 
appended, as well as an orientation chart on which 
the “normal” development as tested by this series 
may be traced.— H. Beaument (Kentucky). 


5563. Cattell, R. B. Temperament tests. II. Tests. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1933, 24, 20-49.—An attempt was 
made to discover brief laboratory tests which corre- 
lated with the general character factor w and the 
general temperament factor c (surgency), and with 
perseveration. The latter was brought out most 
strongly by tests which contrast an old established 
habit with some new arrangement of its elements. 
There were indications that the perseveration which 
was measured by motor tests was the same as that 
which appears in psychiatric work. But some forms 
of introspected perseveration—such as finding it 
difficult to drop a task in the middle—were indica- 
tions of high w. w was closely connected with per- 
severation; low w was associated with both extremes 
of the perseveration scale. The ¢ factor correlated 

itively with all manner of speed tests, but was 
indépendent of perseveration.—M. D. Vernon (Cam- 
bridge, England). 

5564. Cattell, R. B., & Bristol, H. Intelligence 
tests for mental ages of four to years. Brit. J. 
Educ. Psychol., 1933, 3, 142-169.—In view of lack of 
adequate investigation of individual validity of items 
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in such test batteries as the Binet-Simon, thirteen 
representative tests from current test series and five 
new tests (Line’s tests, a riddles test, series tests, 
inference stories, and puzzle boxes) are tested for 
saturation with g, rated for suitability in terms of 
length, difficulty, sex differences in results, and 
children's preferences. A battery of eight tests is 
selected as adapted to children of four to eight years 
of age. Conclusion is drawn that tests most attractive 
to children involve action and concrete materia! and 
least demand on intelligence. The best intelligence 
tests are those requiring either eduction of relations 
or effectiveness of immediate memory.—K. M. 
Cowdery (Stanford). 


5565. Findley, W. G. Specialization of verbal 
facility at the coll entrance level. Teach. Coll. 
Contrib. Educ., 1933, No. 567. Pp. vi + 76.—An 
analysis of verbal ability is made by applying the 
Spearman factor analysis technique to the results 
obtained from a literary and a scientific vocabulary 
test given to 391 college freshmen. The overlap of 
the two tests is 86%; 8% of the variance of the scores 
is attributable to specific factors of the tests. A 
special technique for indicating the reliability of 
differences between means on one trait in the light of 
differences on a second trait and of the correlation 
between the traits is developed.—J. M. Stalnaker 
(Chicago). 


5566. Garrett, H. E., & Schneck, M.R. Psycho- 
tests,methodsandresults. New York: Harper, 
1933. Pp. x + 372. $2.75.—The book is intended 
as a text and as a laboratory manual for courses in 
psychological tests, and it is designed to bridge the 
gap between the handbook of mental tests and the 
general text. In the first part the authors include 
tests not usually included in courses in psychological 
tests because it appears that too much emphasis is 
often placed on general intelligence tests. There is a 
treatment of tests of physical and sensory capacity; 
motor ability and mechanical aptitude; perception 
and attention; and learning, association and memory. 
Part 2 includes those tests which are most useful to 
students of education and vocational psychology. 
There is a discussion of the use and validity of, as well 
as directions for administering, individual and group 
tests of general intelligence, tests of educational 
achievement, methods of measuring personality and 
temperament, and tests in special fields.— H. Cason 
(Wisconsin). 


5567. Salas, J. La clasificaci6n de las respuestas 
en el psicodiagnostico de Rorschach. (The classifica- 
tion of responses in the Tete we of Rorschach. ) 
Arch. de neurobiol., 1933, 8, 4 .—A critical survey 
and experimental check upon former work of classifi- 
cation of responses to stimulus words in different 
configurations and by normal and neurotic subjects. 
The results include responses of 210 normal subjects. 
These are compared to the responses of neurotics. 
Diagnoses on the basis of results of the test are objec- 
tive and statistically reliable. The application of the 
system to child study is considered. A tentative 
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standardization with reference to age groups ranging 
from five to eight years has been made. The findings 
conform in general to those of Rorschach and almost 
all of the preceding workers on the problem.—R. M. 
Bellows (Ohio State). 


5568. Shultz, I. T. A study of individual differences 
of scores made in similar tests. Bull. School 
Educ., Indiana Univ., 1932, 9, 3-6.—In order to see 
what variability in performance would obtain if other 
forms were substituted for the symbols on the Bron- 
ner-Healy Learning Z Test, four other home-made 
tests were constructed similar to the Learning Z, 
one composed of different colors, another of words 
for colors, such as red, green, etc., another of non- 
sense syllables, and, finally, one of outline pictures of 
animals. The five tests were given a week apart to 
technical-school seniors and seniors in Butler Uni- 
versity. No significant differences in the scores of 
the two groups of subjects were found. General 
conclusions reached were: Individuals do vary quali- 
tatively and quantitatively in performance according 
to the norma! distribution curve in association tests. A 
large number of individuals vary in their performance 
in similar tests where unlike configurations obtained 
and where numbers to be associated with them are 
kept constant. The reason for this might be found 
in a study of the individual differences of the ability 
not only to ideate in different modalities, but also to 
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ideate in terms of different configurations in the same 
modality.— EZ. H. Kemp (Clark). 

5569. Thomson, G. H. Note on Dr. William 
Brown’s paper on a central intellective factor. Brit. 
J. Psychol., 1933, 23, 404.—Thomson believes that 
Brown and Stephenson’s investigation (see VII: 
5561) does not help to advance the two-factor theory, 
since their tests were specially selected to avoid over- 
lapping, and the tests or tetrads which did not con- 
form were rejected.—P. E. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 

5570. Turney, A. H., & Fee, M. The comparative 
value for junior high school use of five group mental 
tests. J. Educ. Psychol., 1933, 24, 371-379.—"'Five 
group tests were administered to 190 7B pupils. 29 
criteria of discrimination and validity were applied 
to the data obtained from these tests. For each 
criterion the tests were ranked in order, and for the 
average or total of the 29 a final ranking was ob- 
tained.”’ This final ranking places the tests in the 
following order: (1) Otis Self-Administering (Inter- 
mediate); (2) Terman Group; (3) Haggerty Delta 2; 
(4) National; and (5) McCall Multi-Mental. The 
first three are of almost equai value, the National is 
of considerably less value, and the Multi-Mental of 
much less value.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


= abstracts 4958, 5051, 5114, 5467, 5501, 
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